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FOREWORD 


A compilation of the articles written by revered Bahenji, 
Professor Premlata Sharma and their publication in the form of 
a book has been a long felt need and Dr. Sharma herself was 
working towards this. The world of music is grateful to her 
sister. Dr. Urmila Sharma, in bringing out the first volume of 
the collection. Most of these articles had been published in 
Nada Rupa and in Indian Music Journal, which have been out 
of print since long. These articles had been written by her 
during her tenure as the Head of the Department of Musicology 
at the Banaras Hindu University. The articles assume greater 
value and significance considering the fact that during these 
two and a half decades her major contribution had been in the 
form of lectures and papers delivered at Seminars and in the 
form of articles written for journals. She had not written 
anything in the form of a textbook and these articles, besides 
breaking new grounds in musicological research, served as 
sources for the topics that had been prescribed for courses in 
musicology and music theory. The articles presented in this 
book relate chiefly to four areas - Aesthetics, texts in 
Sangitasastra and Concepts in Ancient Indian music, 
Hindustani music and comparison of the North and Southern 
systems of music. 

Bahenji’s initial research was in Samskrta poetics and 
she initiated deep study into aesthetics of music too. She had 
lectured extensively on rasa and music and later advocated the 
application of the three-guna (prasada, madhurya and ojaa) 
concept to music. She made a serious study of Western 
aesthetics and was drawn to the book “Beautiful in Music and 
to the theory of “Autonomy of the arts” of the author 
Hanslick. 

Bahenji’s name became synonymous with the study of 
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Saiiiskrta texts in music and the interpretation of the concepts. 
She had planned a series of publication of Sarhskrta texts, 
namely, Bharatabhasya of Nanyadeva, RasakaumudT of 
Srikantha and Sahgitaraja of Kumbhakarna (Kalasena). She 
had written introductory articles about these and other texts. 
The entire Sahgitaraja was edited and printed although only the 
first two chapters were published as the first volume. 
Brhaddesi was re-edited and translated by her with the 
assistance of Dr. Anil Beohar and published by the Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for the Arts. RasakaumudI had, around 
the same time, come out as a publication under the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series publications of Baroda edited by Dr. A.N.Jani. 
Seven chapters of Bharatabhasya, edited by Dr. C.P.Desai, 
came out as a publication of Indira Kala Sangita 
Vishwavidyalaya, Khairagarh. However, at the time of her 
demise, Bahenji was editing the entire text for publication by 
the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts. Sahasarasa was 
completely edited by Bahenji and later published by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. The introduction to that also 
presented an account of the ancient thinking on the verbal 
element in music. Apart from editing some texts she was 
writing brief accounts about all the others too. 

Sthayas, Gamakas and Prabandhas had engaged her 
attention and she was the earliest and perhaps the only scholar 
to go deeply into the study of Sthayas. She gave many lectures 
on gamakas in the contemporary music too, especially those 
used in Dhrupada. Apart from understanding the Prabandha 
forms of the Desi, she enlarged the scope of the term to cover 
the musical forms of the later systems. She concentrated 
especially on Dhrupada and Thumari. Her contribution to 
Dhrupada through the organising of Dhrupada festivals and the 
editing of Dhrupada Annual Journal is well known. She was 
also among the earliest scholars to disprove the theory that the 
scales of the medieval period had faithfully retained the 
intervallic arrangement of the svaras of the two gramas. Her 
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presentation on this subject at the Music Academy, Madras had 
been hailed by Dr.V. Raghavan as ‘revolutionary’. She was the 
first to point out the discrepancies in the descriptions in the 
writings of the medieval authors (starting with Ramamatya) on 
the placement of Gramika svaras on the frets of the Vina. 
She had also collaborated extensively with Professor 
V.V.Sadagopan of Delhi University and presented talks on 
Hindustani and Karnataka systems at his Delhi Sangita Samaj. 
The Suddha and Vikrta svara-s of the medieval texts came to 
be explained in detail in these talks. 

Unlike the scholars of the mid-20th century who 
concentrated mainly on the melodic details of ancient music, 
Bahenji had gone into the tala system too in detail. The 
organisation of the five marga talas in ekakala, dvikala and 
catuskala states and their role in building the tala structures 
underlying Gitakas were studied and explained by her in detail. In 
her paper presented at the World Sanskrit Conference at Leiden, 
1987, she had covered the entire spectrum from Marga to 
contemporary period, from Natya-Sastra to Sahgltakaladhara 

(Gujarati). 

I must confess at the end that as a student of Bahenji in 
the Department of Musicology, Banaras Hindu University, I 
had not realised that much of the understanding of the concepts 
in ancient, medieval and modem music was an outcome of 
Bahenji’s research. I was under the impression that all these 
ideas were common knowledge till I met scholars and teachers 
outside. There are several other papers and articles of Bahenji 
that need to be published and I am sure the students and 
scholars will give their support and assistance to Dr. Urmila 
Sharma in her noble and tireless effort in achieving this. 

11.11.2000 N. Ramanathan 

Kartika Purnima, 2057 Vikrama Professor and Head 

18, Fourth Road, R.A. Puram Department of Ind.an Music 

CHENNAI-5 (Tamilnadu) University of Madras 

Chennai-600 005 






PREFACE 


“Indian Musicology with its unique and stupendous 
literature in Sanskrit offers a vast field for study and research. 
The approach and methods of Indian Musicology are religio- 
philosophical. Its perspective is not merely utilitarian or 
practical, but it aims at the realisation of the highest and 
eternal good of man, not the psycho-physical being with which 
we are familiar, but an eternal spiritual entity constituted of 
pure-consciousness, requiring for its sustenance spiritual 
substance and environment. The teaching of the Sahgita 
Sas.ra is that since Sahgita is not the work of physical nature 
but of man, its study is fruitful only when it proceeds from a 
proper appreciation of the true nature of man. By implication 
the methods suitable for study of nature are not suitable for the 
study of Sahgita. 

“Even as a study of practical music, the potentiality of 
Indian Sahgita Sastra for providing guiding principles is very 
great. In fact, such a study has yet to be undertaken. Very little 
has yet been done to bring out the practical implications of the 
Sastra, much less to study its aesthetic and spiritual aspects.” 

Written in 1966, these are the words of Professor Prem 
Lata Sharma who dedicated her whole life for restoring Indian 
Musicology in its proper place in the study of Indian Music. 

Premlata Sharma was bom on 10th May, 1927, in 
Nakodar, Distt. Jalandhar, East Punjab. She was the only child 
of her parents. Her father, Pandit Lalchand Sharma, who was a 
Bachelor in Commerce, worked as an Auditor in the Indian 
State Railways. Her mother, Shrimati Mayadevi, had received 
traditional education at home and was well-versed in our 
shastras. Both of them were devoted Gaudiya Vaisnavas and 
they brought up their only child, Premlata, in a serene and 
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pious atmosphere. She received her primary and secondary 
education at home in Delhi along with training in vocal music 
and sitar. She passed her High School Examination from 
Punjab University in 1938 at the age of eleven. For the next 
two years she studied in the University Tutorial Institute and 
passed the Intermediate Examination of Delhi University in 
1940. Then she joined the Indraprastha Girls’ college for two 
years and graduated from Delhi University in 1942. 

After this, she spent seven years in studying religious 
literature, especially that of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas in Bengali 
and Sanskrit, in which her father was also deeply interested. 
He resigned his job in the Railways and made himself free to 
look after the interest of his daughter in her studies. Vraj 
Bhumi was found to be a better place for intensive study of 
Gaudiya Vaishnavism and so the family shifted from Delhi to 
Mathura in 1947. At Mathura, Premlata Sharma studied and 
became proficient in three important languages-Braj Bhasha, 
Avadhi and Maithili which were all required in her pursuit. 
She also continued her higher studies in Sanskrit and Hindi 
Literature, while taking regular training in Music which had 
been a hobby with her since childhood. This enabled her to 
pass the Inter Examination in Vocal Music of the Academy of 
Hindustani Music, Lucknow in 1949. 

Considering the aptitude, qualities and potentialities of 
his daughter, Pandit Lalchand Sharma decided that she should 
continue her higher studies at Banaras Hindu University, 
where a College of Music and Fine Arts had started 
functioning in 1949-50 with Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur as its 
Principal. Premlata Sharma was admitted to this College in the 
first batch of students. She was also admitted to the Women’s 
College Hostel. Pandit Omkamath Thakur, who knew Pandit 
Lalchand Sharma very well, agreed to be her local guardian. 

Premlata Sharma entered the portal of Banaras Hindu 
University with the awful feeling that she was going to study 
in a great Gurukula and she remembered as to how an inmate 
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studying in a Gurukula was required to conduct himself. The 
advice given in the Taittiriya Upanishad came to her mind : 

-35T ^ ^ i ^ i ^ i 

She understood that she should carry on her studies in the 
University following the right path (Divine Law), speaking 
always the truth and doing Tapa with restraint and tranquillity 
of mind. She was following an austere life in Mathura also and 
she decided to be a Tapasvim student in the University. 

Soon after coming to the University she got herself 
admitted as a casual student in the Central Hindu College and 
started attending the M.A. classes in Hindi. She had already 
completed the course and was going to appear in the M.A. 
(Hindi) examination that year. (Provision exists in the 
University for women students to appear in the University 
Examinations as a private candidate in Arts subjects. So she 
appeared in the M.A. (Hindi) Examination in March 1950 and 
passed the same). In July 1950, she joined the M.A. Classes in 
Sanskrit as a casual student and appeared in the M. A. 
(Sanskrit) Examination in March 1951, and came out 
successful. Then in July 1951 she got herself registered as a 
Ph.D. student in Sanskrit under Dr. P.L. Vaidya who was then 
the Head of the Department of Sanskrit in the Central Hindu 
College. The subject of her research was : Special study of 
Rasashastra and Gaudeeya Vaishnava Darshan. 

In order to have a comprehensive knowledge of her 
subject she also started attending classes in the Samskrit 
Mahavidyalaya of the University where teaching is done 
according to traditional methods. Sitting at the feet of Pandit 
Mahadeva Sastri Pandey and Pandit T.V. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar she studied Sanskrit poetics. Pandit Mahadeva Sastri 
was the Head of Department of Sahitya and Pandit 
Ramachandra Dikshitar was the Head of the Department of 
Darsana. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj acquainted 
Premlata Sharma with several matters relating to the subject of 
her research while she learnt the intricacies of Sanskrit 
grammar from Pandit Brahmadatta Jijnasu. 

Acquiring more and more knowledge of Sanskrit 
language and literature, she completed her thesis and 
submitted the same in 1954. The title of the thesis was 

‘Studies in Bhakti Rasa based on Sri Rupa Goswamf 
The thesis was accepted for the award of the Ph.D. 
degree of the University and the degree was conferred on her 
in the Convocation held on 17 th December 1954. 

Premlata Sharma continued her studies in the Sanskrit 
Mahavidyalaya and passed the Shastracharya examination in 
Sahitya in 1955, and obtained the Shastracharya degree of the 
University the same year. 

All these years she had kept up her hobby, the study of 
Music in the College of Music & Fine Arts, B.H.U. The Music 
classes used to be held in the evening in the Ruiyya Hostel 
very near the women’s hostel and there was no difficulty for 
her in attending the music classes. Pandit Omkarnath Thakur 
initiated her into Sangitasastra. Sitting at his feet, she made a 
systematic and intensive study of Indian Music particularly its 
theoretical aspect based on Sanskrit texts. Her knowledge of 
Sanskrit language and literature greatly helped her in making a 
critical study of the Sanskrit texts relating to SangitaSastra. She 
also became proficient in Vocal Music and she passed the 
Sahgitalahkara examination in Vocal Music in 1955. Thus 
within a period of five years (from 1950 to 1955) she acquired 
adequate scholarship not only in Sanskrit language and 
literature but also in Sangitasastra, both theory and practice. 
She also learnt Marathi, Gujarati and some other languages 
during this period. She could read, write and speak fluently in 
Hindi, Sanskrit, English, Bengali, Gujarati, Braj Bhasa and 
Avadhi. Punjabi was her mother tongue. She knew a little of 
Oriya, Asami and Telugu also. 
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With the passing of the Sangitalankara examination of 
the University, the Tapasya of Premlata Sharma as a student of 
the Great Gurukula, the Banaras Hindu University, came to an 
end by June 1955. Then started her work as a teacher. In 
August 1955, the University appointed Dr. Premlata Sharma as 
a lecturer in the College of Music & Fine Arts for teaching 
music theory to Degree and Post-graduate students in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music and also for supervising the work of 
the Research Section. From its inception, the College had three 
sections in Music, namely, Vocal Music, Instrumental Music 
and Research Section. Professor Alain Danielou (Shiva 
Sharan) was working in an Honorary capacity as In-charge of 
the Research Section. He left India in a year or two and so this 
responsibility fell on the shoulders of Dr. Premlata Sharma. 
Dr. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University at that time and he found Dr. Premlata Sharma quite 
fit for guiding the Research Section which consisted of two 
Research Assistants, One copyist and one typist. 

Dr. C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyar was greatly interested in the 
Music College and soon after his assuming the office of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in 1954, he appointed a 
Reorganisation Committee for revamping the music courses and 
for recommending the requisite number of teaching and other 
posts for introducing the new courses. Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur 
was the Convener of this Committee but due to his illness Dr. 
Premlata Sharma acted as the Secretary of the Committee and the 
whole report was drafted by her in consultation with Pandit 
Omkarnathji and other members of the committee. Her 
administrative capabilities came to light at that time. 

In 1956, a full-time post of Reader was created for the 
Research Section and Dr. Premlata Sharma was appointed to 
this post on a permanent basis from 1-8-1957 and she became 
the Head of the Research Section. A resolute and an 
indefatigable person that she was, she settled down to lay a 
strong and solid foundation for building up the Department of 
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Musicology with the result that in the year 1966, the three 
sections of the College were raised to the status of Statutory 
Departments, namely, the Departments of Vocal Music, 
Instrumental Music and Musicology under the Faculty of 
Music & Fine Arts. She functioned as the Head of the 
Department of Musicology as a Reader till the beginning of 
April 1981 and as a Professor from 8th April 1981 (when a 
post of Professor became available for the Department). In 
August 1985 she went on deputation from Banaras Hindu 
University to serve as the Vice-Chancellor of Indira Kala 
Sangita Vishwavidyalaya, Khairagarh for a period of three 
years. Her term in that University ended only on 30th 
September 1988. During this period she retired from the 
service of Banaras Hindu University on 31st May 1987 when 
she attained the age of superannuation. 

The devotion with which Professor Premlata Sharma 
served the cause of Music in general and Musicology in 
particular was admirable and exemplary. She initiated serious 
studies in the textual tradition of Indian Music, specially of 
Sanskrit texts. She also emphasized the study of primary 
sources for research in Indian Music. The courses that were 
started by her from 1st August 1957 were for the Degrees of 
Ph.D., M.Phil. and Master of Musicology. A Diploma course 
in Music Appreciation was also introduced. The Diploma 
Course in Music Appreciation attracted several foreign 
scholars and they joined this course while pursuing their 
studies in Sanskrit, Philosophy and Indological subjects in the 
Faculty of Arts of the University. 

She helped and guided many senior international scholars 
like Prof. Harold Powers, University of Princeton (U.S.A.), 
Prof. Lewis Rowell, University of Indiana, Bloomington 
(U.S.A.), Prof, Anna Radicchi, Sienna, Italy and Dr. Francoise 
Delvoye, France. 

She supervised the research work of numerous scholars 
out of whom twelve were awarded the Ph.D. degree of 
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Banaras Hindu University during the period of 1966-1985. She 
participated in more than forty National Seminars in India, 
gave talks in many Music Conferences and delivered special 
lectures at many places on subjects relating to Indian music 
and Musicology. 

She taught two courses on Indian Music in a Summer 
School organised at the University of Rochester, New York 
(U.S.A.) in July-August 1970, presented a paper in the XII 
Conference of the International Musicological Society at 
Berkeley, California (U.S.A.) in August, 1977, taught two 
courses on Indian Aesthetics and Introduction to Indian Music 
at the University of North Carolina at Charlette (U.S.A.) in 
Sept .-Dec. 1978 and also presented a paper at the VII World 
Sanskrit Conference at Leiden (Holland) in 1987. 

She went to Moscow twice, first in October 1966 to attend 
the Centenary Celebrations of the Moscow Conservotoire as a 
representative of India, and next in October 1987 to participate 
in the seminar on Tradition and Modernity held at Moscow as 
part of the India Festival, as leader of the Indian group. 

Thus during the period of her active service in Banaras 
Hindu University from August 1957 to August 1985, she left 
no stone unturned to establish the Department as a Centre for 
the study of Indian Musicology and to get it acclaimated 
nationally and internationally. 

She was not a mere theoretician but also a performing 
musician. Till the year 1967 or so she was regularly giving 
music performances particularly with a view to depict and 
display the sastraic tradition. She had never been formally 
initiated into any Gharana or Barns of Dhrupada. But she had 
developed her own style on the basis of sastras. In the year 
1961, when she gave a performance in the Sadarang Music 
Conference in Calcutta presenting Dhrupada in a style which 
had crystallised as a result of her own spontaneous singing, 
newspaper critics and her Gurudeva Pandit Omkamathji 
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publicly expressed the opinion that she was developing on the 
lines of the Khandara Bani which owed its allegiance to the 
Vishnupur school of Bengal. 

The three components of Sahgita are Gita (Vocal Music), 
Vadya (Instrumental Music), and Nrtya (Dance), fftci ^ 

^ ^ ^ l Professor Premlata Sharma had 

therefore studied Sanskrit literature relating to Nrtya and was 
greatly interested both in its theoretical and practical aspects. 
She was similarly interested in the Lokgeeta tradition prevalent 
in different parts of the country such as Chakkiyar and 
Nangiyar Kudiyattam of Kerala, Pandvani Lokgeeta, Rasa 
Leela etc. Under the auspices of the College, she arranged 
many dance performances—Bharatanatyam, Kathak dance, 
Odissi Dance—and also Kudiyattam, Pandvani and other types 
of Lokgeeta. 

Natya (Drama) does not come under the purview of 
Sahgita. But considering its importance, Professor Premlata 
Sharma had made a special study of Bharat Muni’s Natya 
Sastra and she wanted to revivify the art of Sanskrit Drama and 
show its greatness and beauty to the educated public. For this 
purpose she formed a forum in the year 1971-72 and named it 
‘Abhinaya Bharati’. With the active support and cooperation of 
some teachers and students of Department of Sanskrit (Faculty 
of Arts), Samskrit Mahavidyalaya, Mahila Mahavidyalaya, 
Vasant Kanya Mahavidyalaya, and some artists she was able to 
organize the ‘Abhinaya Bharati’ very successfully. 

To start with, she selected three Dramas-Vikramorvasiyam 
(f^ranM#^) and Malavikagnimitram (of 
Kalidasa and Uttararamacarita (TtR W^fer) of Bhavabhuti for 
enactment. Reviving the system of commencing the drama with a 
prelude (^4<^) as mentioned in Bharata’s Natyasastra, she 
prepared separate preludes for these three dramas, composed the 
slokas for invocation, set them to music and also organized the 
scheme of music for each one of them. 
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Under the able direction of Professor Premlata Sharma 
these dramas were enacted by the members of ‘Abhinaya 
Bharat!’ in the Kalidasa Utsava at Ujjain with great success 
winning laurels and trophies for the University. Besides the 
above-mentioned dramas, several other Sanskrit dramas were 
enacted by the ‘Abhinaya Bharat!’ in other places also and the 
public consisting of eminent Sanskrit scholars, dramatists, 
musicians and others, admired the performance as unique. 

Suffice it to say that Professor Premlata Sharma did her 
best to serve her Alma Mater and established the Department 
of Musicology in Banaras Hindu University on a very sound 
footing before proceeding to Khairagarh for assuming the 
Vice-Chancellorship of Indira Kala Sangeet Vishwavidyalaya 
in August 1985. 

After completing her assignment in Indira Kala Sangeet 
Vishwavidyalaya, she returned to Varanasi in the beginning of 
October 1988. Her mother wanted to spend the remaining days 
of her life in Varanasi only in a house owned by her daughter 
and not in a rented house. A suitable built-up house was 
readily available and she purchased the same spending her 
entire savings. Along with her aged mother she moved to this 
house on the 18th of February, 1989, and thus she fulfilled a 
long cherished desire of her mother to spend the last days of 
her life in a house acquired by her daughter with her hard 
earnings only. Mother Mayadevi breathed her last in her own 
house as desired by her at the age of 84, on the 25th June 1989. 
Premlataji’s father had become a sanyasi in the year 1967 itself 
and was staying in some Ashram at Radhakund, Vrajmandal. 
He attained Goloka on 5-9-1983. 

Prof. Premlata Sharma had planned to create a Trust for 
promoting fundamental research in performing arts with its 
headquarters at Varanasi. This idea was kept in mind when she 
purchased the house at Karaundi. The aims and objects of this 
Trust were soon formulated and the Trust started functioning 
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in her own house from the Vijaya Dasami Day in the year 
1989. It took some time to finalise the details of the Trust 
Deed and its legal registration could take effect only on August 
27, 1993. The objects of the Trust, which was named 
‘BHARATANIDHI’, as stated in the Trust Deed are : 

(a) To conduct, promote and encourage fundamental 
research in performing arts with an inter-disciplinary 
and multi-disciplinary approach, covering history, 
philosophy, literature, visual arts etc. 

(b) To develop an indigenous approach to the above 
research, making departure from the ideas and 
models borrowed from the West. 

In pursuit of the above objectives, the following and 
similar other activities were to be conducted independently or 
in collaboration with other institutions having similar 
objectives : 

(i) Publication of the above research work under a 
series to be called “Bharata Nidhi Granthamala”; 

(ii) Institution of a series of lectures on the above 
subjects under the name “Dr. P.L.Vaidya Memorial 
Series”; 

(iii) Organisation of Special Performance of music, 
drama, recitation etc. under the name “Sarigitacarya 
Pandit Omkamath Thakur Memorial Performance”; 

(iv) Organisation of training/refresher camps under the 
name “Lalchand Sharma Memorial Camp”; 

(v) Award of research fellowships under the name 
“Shrimati Mayadevi Sharma Memorial Research 
Fellowships”; 

(vi) Undertaking various activities towards cow 
protection for the sake of acquiring inner or ‘unseen’ 
i.e. intangible eligibility for fulfilling the above 
objectives; and 
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(vii) Doing all such other things as may be conducive or 
necessary for the advancement of the above objects. 

In ancient India, when a student having completed his 
studies in a Gurukula sought the permission of his teacher to 
leave the Gurukula, the teacher used to instruct him as to how 
he should conduct himself in his life. The Eleventh Anuvaka of 
the Slksa Valli of the Taittiriya Upanishad is a model of the 
instructions that a student receives from his teacher. This can 
be considered as an ideal Convocation Address. The Banaras 
Hindu University in its rules of procedure for Convocation has 
provided for the recitation of the above-mentioned portion of 
the Taittiriya Upanisad in every Convocation when students 
are presented for award of the degrees. Premlata Sharma was a 
candidate who received a University degree every year from 
1950 to 1955, and she must have made up her mind to follow 
these instructions scrupulously, particularly the following . 

Let your mother be a God unto you. 
Let your father be a God unto you. 
Let your teacher be a God unto you. 
Let your guest be a God unto you. 

Do not abandon your studies, 
continue them. 

Do not fail to refresh your learning 
by continuing your studies and by 
teaching. 

Whatever actions are irreproachable 
those should be practised and no 
others. 

Follow all good acts of your 
teacher’s 

life and no others. 


■RT^rt 


<WP*I 

fcTTTfbT l 


cflft c«=l^41 
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Give with faith, never with lack of 
faith. 


fsPTT frpTT Give in plenty with modesty, with 

f*rqi i wT°K 1 l fear, with sympathy and friendship. 

By instituting Dr. P.L. Vaidya Memorial series. Pandit 
Omkamath Memorial Performance, Pandit Lalchand Sharma 
Memorial Camp and Shrimati Mayadevi Sharma Memorial 
Research Fellowships, she has perpetuated the names of her 
acharyas, mother and father. 

As already stated the Bharatanidhi Trust started 
functioning from the Vijaya Dasami Day in the year 1989. The 
word Bharata encompasses a wider field as can be seen from 
the objectives stated in the Trust Deed. Bha (*0 stands for 
Bhava («tra), Ra (T) stands for Raga (TFT) and Ta (cT) stands 
for Tala (cTTcT). 

The building where the Bharata nidhi Trust is situated 
has been named “Amnaya”, which means ‘Tradition’. So it is a 
place for acquiring all traditional knowledge. 

Professor Premlata Sharma resumed her teaching and 
research work in her own house ‘AMNAYA’ in October 1989 
and she continued the same with all her other activities till the 
last day of her life. In the year 1993, Banaras Hindu University 
appointed her as an Emeritus Professor and so she could 
officially guide the research students of the University. A 
number of foreign students also studied Natya-Sastra and 
Saiigita-Sastra under her during the period 1990 to 1997. She 
never charged any fee from any student and strictly observed 
the tradition of the ancient Gurukulas. 

In March 1988, when Prof. Sharma was the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Indira Kala Sangeet Vishwavidyalaya, 
Khairagarh, the Government of India (Department of Culture, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development) appointed a high- 
powered Committee to review the performance of the National 
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Akademis, viz., Lalit Kala Akademi, Sangeet Natak Akademi 
and Sahitya Akademi, and the National School of Drama. Shri 
P.N. Haksar was the Chairman of this committee consisting six 
other members and a member secretary. One of the six 
members was Prof. Premlata Sharma. The Committee 
submitted its Report in July 1990. It appears that Prof. 
Premlata Sharma made a significant contribution in writing 
this Report and since then Shri P.N. Haksar held her in high 
esteem. She had returned to Varanasi when the committee 
started its work and it interviewed more than one thousand 
scholars, musicians, artists and prominent persons at eighteen 
important cities in the country, during the period from April 
1989 to March 1990. Prof. Sharma visited all these places and 
then attended all the meetings of the Committee held at New 
Delhi to finalise the report. 

She was awarded the Emeritus Fellowship by the 
Department of Culture, Government of India, for the period 
1989-91. She also functioned as a Consultant for Research 
Publications, Sangeet Research Academy, Calcutta since 1990. 
In 1992, she was made a Fellow of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
New Delhi and from April 1994, she worked as Vice-Chairman of 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi till the last day of her life. During this 
period she organised and conducted three International Seminars 
under the aegis of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, namely, (1) on 
‘Sarhgadeva’ in 1994 at Varanasi, (2) on ‘Matanga’ in 1996 at 
Hampiand on‘Rasa’in the year 1997 at Varanasi. 

She also arranged many seminars under the auspices of the 
Bharata-Nidhi at Varanasi. Prominent among them were : (1) 
National Seminar on the Contributions of Thakur Jaidev Singh 
(1993) and (2) National Seminar on Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur 
during his Birth Centenary Celebrations held during the years 
1996 and 1997. Music performances were also arranged at 
Varanasi as a part of the Centenary Celebrations from 27th to 
29th January 1997. To mark the Birth Centenary Celebrations of 
Pandit Omkarnath Thakur, the Department of Posts. India 
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issued a commemoration postage stamp in a function held in the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan on 24th June, 1997. This was a great 
achievement for her and she felt very happy on that day. 

Professor Premlata Sharma was essentially a spiritual 
person. Having spent her early years in a serene atmosphere in 
the midst of saints in the Vraja Bhumi, she was deep-rooted in 
Bhakti. She fully followed Tyagaraja’s advice : “Knowledge of 
Sanglta, bereft of devotion, is valueless and cannot secuie 
salvation Mffcf^TT TPsJFfg 7 ^?)- She got an 

inspiration that she should dedicate some beautiful pieces of 
music for dance before her Istadeva. Selecting slokas from 
Srimad-Bhagavata and other literature, she set them to music 
and presented five pieces for dance performance. They were : 

1. Bharamara-geeta containing 54 slokas from the 
dasama skandha of Bhagavata, six 
padas of Surdas, two padas from 
Padyavali, two from Damodara- 
stotra, one sloka and one doha 
based on Srilaghubhagavatamrta 
and one sloka from Jayadeva’s Gita- 
govinda; set to music in fifty ragas 
using six talas. 

Dance was performed in Kathak 
style by Dr. Smt. Ranjana 
Srivastava in Srichaitanya-Prem- 
Samsthan, Vrindavan, in the month 
of March 1994. 

2.$riKrsnaprasahga containing six padas of Sant Surdas 

with the addition of some slokas set 
to music in eighteen ragas (inclu¬ 
ding two raga-malikas) mostly in 
Trital. Dance was performed in 
Kathak style by Dr. Smt. Ranjana 
Srivastava in Sri Chaitanya Prem 
Samsthan, Vrindavan, in March 
1995. 
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3. Sri Govinda- 
Virudavali 

Selected slokas from Sri 

Rupagoswami’s Govindavirudavali 
set to music in twenty-three ragas 
and various talas. 

The dance was performed at Sri 
Govindadevaju Temple, Jaipur in 
Nov. 1995 by Srimati Jaya Chandra¬ 
sekhar and Party under the Direction 
of Professor C .V. Chandrasekhar, in 
Bharatanatyam style. 

4. Venugeeta 

containing 20 slokas of Adhyaya 
21 of Dasamaskandha of Srimad 
Bhagavata, two padas of Sant 
Surdas, one pada of Ghanananda 
and one traditional pada (thus four 
padas in Braj Bhasa) set to music 
in 22 ragas using six talas. 

The dance was performed in the 
same Govinda Mandir, Jaipur, by 
the group of Srimati Kumudini 
Lakhiya in Kathak style, in 
November, 1995. 

5. Yugmageeta 

24 slokas of Adhyaya 35 of the 
Dasamaskandha of Srimad 

Bhagavata set to music in twelve 
ragas in various talas. Srimati 
Sonal Mansingh performed the 
dance in Odissi style in 

Srichaitanya-prem-samsthan, 
Vrindavan, in February, 1996. 


In the year 1995, a centre for cultural studies by the name 
of JNANA PRAVAHA came into existence on the banks of 
Ganga at Samne Ghat, Varanasi opposite Ramnagar Fort. The 
owner and Managing Trustee of Jnana Pravaha, Srimati Bimla 
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Poddar came in close contact with Professor Premlata Sharma 
and the friendship between them grew stronger and stronger 
because the aims and objects of Bharata-nidhi and Jiiana 
Pravaha had many things in common. Professor Premlata 
Sharma became a prominent member of the Governing Council 
of Jiiana Pravaha and she took an active part in the activities of 
Jiiana Pravaha. She conducted courses there, arranged music 
and dance performances and seminars also. In the year 1998, 
she organised a seminar on Samskaras which was held on April 
9th & 10th, 1998. For the year 1999, she had proposed a 
seminar on ‘Dhvani’ and she had started making all 
arrangements for the same. She had also arranged a special 
seminar on ‘Odissi sangeet and its uses’ in Bhubaneswar from 
22nd to 27th November 1998. After attending it she returned to 
Varanasi on 30th November 1998. She had planned to go to 
Delhi, Madras, Trichur etc. on the 7th Dec. 1998 when I met 
her on the 1st of December. I noticed that she was feeling very 
much tired and sad because of the demise of P.N. Haksar on 
the 27th Nov. 1998. She had met him on the 22nd November at 
Delhi while going to Bhubaneswar and next Sunday when she 
returned to Delhi, she could not see him alive. Considering her 
condition on that day I requested her to cancel all her 
programmes and take complete rest. After great persuasion she 
agreed to cancel her programme at Trichur but said that she 
would go only to Delhi, Madras. But that could not happen and 
suddenly she felt some uneasiness in the evening on 4th 
December and after midnight on that day the noble Soul 
departed for Goloka. 

A determined Srimati Bimla Poddar decided that the 
National Seminar should be held on the scheduled dates and 
that the seminar would be dedicated to the memory of 
Professor Sharma. Preparations for the Seminar continued in 
full swing. The inaugural function of the National Seminar was 
duly held in the auditorium of the Jiiana-Pravaha on March, 
11, 1999 under the presidentship of Padmabhushan Professor 
Vidya Nivas Misra. 
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Welcoming the distinguished community of eminent 
scholars from various parts of the country and the 
distinguished guests, Srimati Bimla Poddar said : 

“I owe much to Late Prof. Prem Lata Sharma who not 
only extended motherly care to me, but in fact became the soul 
of this Institution even at the cost of her health. She was 
abundant in her nourishing and we would not have dreamt to 
do what it is proposing to do, had it not been her zeal, 
dedication and interest. We are deeply grieved that she passed 
away after conceiving all the nuances of this seminar. We can 
never repay her kindness. But, in a very small and humble way 
we thought it fit to dedicate this seminar to her memory.” 

“I do not wish to mention much about the scholarly 
achievements, particularly in the field of pioneering 
musicology, of Prem Lataji, as you all perhaps know. She was 
really a scholar which made even Varanasi proud.” 

A minute’s silence was then observed as a token of 
homage to the soul of Late Bahenji. 

Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan, an illustrious scholar and also a 
close friend of Professor Premlata Sharma, then inaugurated 
the seminar and delivered the key-note address. Many papers 
were read in eight sessions of the Seminar and its closing 
function was held on the 14th of March, 1999. Speaking on 
that day. Dr. I. Panduranga Rao, who is a renowned scholar, 
saintly person and also a member of the Governing Council of 
Jnana Pravaha said : 

“This seminar on DHVANI has very appropriately been 
dedicated to the memory of Prof. Prem Lata Sharma, the 
innovative spirit behind the whole exercise of enquiring into the 
various facets of sound explored in Indian culture. Her dream has 
come true but she chose to transcend this dream even before it is 
realized and stepped into the eternal abode of absolute bliss. 
Every one of us must have felt during the last four days that she 
has been with us guiding us with silent but eloquent smile. We 
pray for peace and seek her blissful blessings. 
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No doubt we cannot now see Professor Premlata Sharma 
in flesh and blood but she has become immortal by her 
writings which provide a great treasure for posterity to carry 
on valuable research in Indian Musicology. Almost all the 
monographs, research papers and articles written by Professor 
Premlata Sharma have been published in various Journals. Dr. 
Urmila Sharma, Managing Trustee of Bharatanidhi. has taken a 
decision to collect all of them and publish them in book form 
for the benefit of all concerned. This is the first publication in 
this direction. May the Almighty give her the required strength 
to complete this commendable undertaking. 

Prabodhim EkadaSi S. Somaskandan 

Sarhvat 2057 

7th November 2000 






EDITOR’S NOTE 

Inspired and ‘charged’ by the Almighty— in whom rests 
his beloved soul of Prem Lata Sharma, my motherlike sister, 
loving guru, who taught me (by living herself) how to live an 
ideal human life, who initiated me in every field of knowledge 
that I could grasp, who brought me up with profound loving 
care—I could gather myself from the shock of her physical 
demise and settle down to complete the works that she had 
started or intended to start. 

I was able to complete some of the works in these two years 
e.g. (1) edited a huge volume of Sahgitakaladhara (from Gujrati to 
Hindi) (more than 560 pages), the historical work of Dahyalal 
Shivram, the Royal musician of Bhavnagar state (published in 
1901), explaining the theory and science of Music and dance with 
the verv first established Indian notations of excellent and plenty 
‘bandishes’ of various ragas for vocal and instrumental music, 
pictographic notations with detailed tables of 143 talas, some 
illustrations of different types of ‘gatas’ in Kathak, notations ol 
some old English songs etc. The photo-ready copy of the book has 
been handed over to Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi. It is 
scheduled for publication shortly in Punarnava Series started by 
Prem Lata Sharma. (2) Completed with help of Dr. Fran^oise 
‘Nalini’Delvoye the First edition of Nur-Ratnakara (Vol l,more 
than 700 pages, of a great scholar (Late) Shahab Sarmadee 
depicting History of Music-ancient, medieval and contemporary, 
quite ready to be published by Sangeet Research Akademi, 
Calcutta. 

Some works are nearing completion, e.g- 

(i) Bhaktirasamrtasindhu Vol. II of Shri Rupa Goswami 
(15th century A.D.) a critical edition with translation in Hindi 
from Sanskrit, with notes and extensive introduction, being 
published by Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts; 

(ii) Sangitanusarini Chandomahjari of Maula Bakhsh— 
depiciting 58 meters in four languages (Sanskrit, Hindi. 
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Marathi, Gujrati) with music notations in various ragas and 
talas. This also is scheduled to be published by S.N.A. New 
Delhi under Punarnava Series. 

An urgency was felt for bringing out the rare research 
articles and monographs written by Bahinjee, in book form (it 
is going to be a series), it was her own intention too. By God’s 
grace this first volume is coming out. I have categorised these 
articles according to the subject-matter discussed therein. I 
have done the entire proof-reading with some assistance of Dr. 
Niharika Lai, therefore it is quite possible that some mistakes 
might have remained uncorrected. I crave the indulgence of the 
learned readers tor all my shortcomings. 

This compilation is being supplemented with a few 
glimpses of Bahinjee and some memoirs, as they mention 
various aspects and facts of her life, and very useful references 
of her journey in the field of Music and Musicology. 

I have received the support and co-operation at all levels 
from the huge family of friends, disciples, colleagues ot 
Bahinjee in India and abroad and I heartily thank them all. I 
am feeling deeply indebted specially to— 

1. Professor Harold Powers for keeping in touch with 
loving concern and sending the memoir article throwing 
sufficient light on the different aspects of Bahinjee’s personality. 

2. Professor C.V. Chandrashekhar, as he himself says, 
was a close brother of Bahinjee and myself. His article 
contains several moving references to Bahinjee and reminds 
the sweet days of working together in Abhinaya Bharati. 

3. Shree N. Pattabhiranian, Editor in Chief, Sruti and 
Sruti-Foundation for the courtesy of permitting me to include in 
this book the entire obituary part of Sruti (173. Feb. 99, pages 37- 
47) for Premlatajee, containing the articles of N. Ramanathan, 
Leela Venkataraman, himself (N. Pattabhiraman) and a brief 
article of Harriote Hurie; 

4. Professor N. Ramanathan— not only for sending the 
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foreword for this book, but actually supporting me at every 
level in the process of this publication and in all efforts for the 
work being done in memory of our Bahinjee; 

5. Ms. Harriote Hurrie- for constantly keeping in 
touch, and sending the memoir article describing Bahinjee’s 
everyday behaviour to students and people concerned. 

6. Sangeet Natak Akademi-for financial assistance in 
publishing this book and the courtsy of giving some rare 
photographs of Premlatajee, from which a tew are being 
printed under the glimpres and one at on the front cover. 

7. Dr. Miss Niharika Lai-for going through the entire 
English proofs once, correcting them. She is blessed by 
Bahinjee (P.L.S.) as been trained by her in proof reading while 
she was assisting Bahinjee for seven years. 

8. Modi family and Vishwavidyalaya Prakashan Parivar 
-It would not have been possible for me to bring out this book 
in time but for the enthusiastic cooperation of Shree 
Purushottam Das Modi and his sons, Shree Anurag Modi and 
Parag Modi, proprietors of the V.V. Prakashan and the staff. 

I sincerely thank all those mentioned above. 

I desired that Pandit S. Somaskandanjee should write the 
Preface for this book, as he knew Bahinjee from the day she 
joined Banaras Hindu University. Bahinjee considered him to 
be her elder brother and he has been a guardian to both of us. 

I simply cannot express the gratitude felt towards Dr. 
(Mrs.) Kapila Vatsyayan and my Acaryadeva Shree Shreevatsa 
Goswamijee for bestowing on me the affection and concern, 
which is really keeping me alive and fit for the work the 
Almighty wants me do. 


Utpanna Ekadasi, Margasirsa, 2057 vi. 
Amnaya, 209/1 Dharmajit Nagar, 
Karaundi, 

VARANASI-221005 
Phone : 316460 


Urmila Sharma 

Managing Trustee 
Bharata-Nidhi 
(A Trust for Fundamental 
Research in Performing Arts 
founded by Prem Lata Sharma) 
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f 9ft: 

TXffi TfFl^ TfFRTt 

7TF *le)ttetfm^^ ^H^ddfaHyctpiicHSiHI^ I 

ftrsi: Tra^fWt Bw u hj u rtt 
of^l: yfdH^fcdl: H l >1 

Sarigita subsists in the Gandharva Upaveda which is a 
subsidiary constituent of the Samaveda, the Veda which is 
worthy of song on account of being a bestower of pleasure to 
the inmost self alike of the king and his subjects. In that 
Sahglta are to be found seven ‘Siddha’ Svaras which with the 
association of the three ‘Savanas’ are manifested in gross, 
subtle and extra-subtle forms and have been categorised in a 
graduated scale as ‘Mandra’, ‘Madhya’ and ‘Tara’ respectively. 

wt 3 M ^ Tpsn ^ 

■sfi ^ 3 TO5T ^ ^ faaHH 11 ^ ^ 

f^; FtTct w ■yict:, ^ ■ndd % %r ^ ^ ^td^sFi 

% oFRrri TR[, TO 3fa tlPC ^ ^ 3 

■510 p; tj i 

cfTtnqr wfa ^ #lfedm*n T TFT^ dcwl u li 

^luUd^ri - dldtHifer-mhldJ 

* These nine slokas in sragdhara metre, depicting the glory and 
metaphysics of music- written by Revered Brahmarsi Daivarata and 
translated in English and Hindi by P.L.S. arc being rendcrcd here as 
an auspicious beginning of this book and commencement of Amnaya 
Prakasana series. 

1. Please find the importance of these slokas in P.L.S.’s own words on 
pages 91-92. 

































cf^jHT: II R II 

Divine Sarasvati, after experiencing ‘Rasa’ of ‘Vak’ born 
of the hearing of the suggestive vibrations of ‘Nada’ in herself, 
has conceived the names ‘Sa\ ‘Ri’, ‘Ga’, ‘Ma\ ‘Pa’, ‘Dha’ and 
‘Ni’ for the Svaras sung by her as the ‘anubhavas’ of the said 
‘Rasa’ of ‘Vak’ and as the vibrations of the ‘Srutis’ with the 
‘Vlna-Tantri’ and ‘Mrdanga’ and with the arts of rhythm and 
literature, the word-form of ‘Gita’. 

% i&m 3 sifts ^ m * 

C^O ^ m 3 

‘ gfa’ pHH 'rfeT ^ w, ctm afrt % 

^ % HKIc^ T TFT % fSSS 3 ‘yR-HM^Rr’ 

Rr ^ f i 

tp: -?i%HWT: Wf Histt^l: ^ToRTFli 
■^n Wlm41 J Tp d<j4><OT^r qRtaiww^tll: I 


^oRTts^fr Rtcp n 3 ii 





Like the ‘Pranava’ which is the short and pithy name of the 
Parabrahman, Divine Sarasvati has comprehended by her 
respiratory movement and by imitation of those Svaras , the 
symbolic names of the eternal ‘Svaras’; which are knowable as 
the ‘Tattva’, and which appear as differentiated as Sadja, and 
Rsabha; as ‘Gandhara’ pleasurable to the ear; as the ‘Madhyama’ 
of central position; as ‘Pancama’ worthy of repetitive pursuit; as 
‘Dhaivata’ and lastly as ‘Nisada’. 

MtMs np % sm ms % tp=tpt ^ 

p drrii ^g warf ^ ar'Rl 3 ^ ^ 

wf % 3 f^lT 11 ^ F*TCf Rf 

^ iTRTR, vvtfm TOR, TP: T* : 3^^ x ^’ ^ ^ 

^ ^ -rf fq?T-f*l?r 3rafa 11 
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HtflriyyifTT * 

cTFTR^ yfdfac'RKelHist'hiVl ^ 

tlch^c najfol HldPH^I^ J llt}fR£ ■HH'frdH.'l ^ << 

The letters Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, and Ni are the subtle 
symbols and representative names for the respective ‘Svaras’ 
and are the primary instruments for the apprehension of those 
‘Svaras’ and are also the first letters of the names of those 
‘Svaras’ such as Sadja, Rsabha etc. In Panini’s ‘A1 Pratyahara’ 
are included all the vowels and consonants (from 3T to f) and 3T 
is the first letter of this ‘Al\ All ‘Svaras’ can, therefore, be 
sung with only one vowel-tone emitted from the throat. 

t, ^Rl % 3 

trr trfri t ct«n sm 11 (^nPnPi %) m. 

3 * 3[’ ■$ *?’ rW fPTt wf T33 ^ 11 W ‘ 3 ^l’ ^ 

^ 3tra stsr 3rtr t, tr! -m (aqaiR) (wt) ^ 

TTRl 11 

qc^RT: W<rH<cRR:yi u l<=(i' : t>«r=KI55?tT^ 

yr=KclUMyi I 

tpff yrdrMftd^MiRtcwi^'Ji 
tfl^d 'Rt:^=HK^ c l u l l * Hd<n 'fl^dl ■HlHi.’WiqJI RII 
Those who apply the mind, speech, consciousness and 
soul in the process of concentration on the ‘Svaras like Sadja, 
Rsabha etc. dwelling in their ‘Antahkarana’ may sing with 
‘Samarasya’ and ‘Tapas’, quietly intent on hearing within them¬ 
selves their own ‘Nada’, with the mouth shut, without even a 
vibratory movement of the tongue, with minds clear and subtle. 

1. The English and Hindi Translation of verse no. 5 may be read as 

follows 

“O Atman! quiet gana (singing) may be performed with svaras like 
Sadja, Rsabha etc. dwelling within the self with concentration of 
mind, ‘Prana’, speech and consciousness on ‘Svara’, with intense 
‘Tapas’, with ‘Upariisu Svara’, with clear and subtle mind, with 
‘Sanusvara Vak’, with the mouth shut, with the ‘Anusvara emitting 
from the nose, with intentness on hearing within the inner ‘Nada’ 
of own self and with ‘Samarasya’, ‘Sadja’ etc. dwelling within 
one’s own self, with .‘Samarasya . 
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3r 4 SPFrFTTFt if FTF ^ ft*TF tFtf ff FFT, FTF, FTFt, ^FFT 

F*TT 3TTFTT FTt fttF FTtft FTFt F*TT ^FF afft FfFF FF Fl^ ( ) FF ^Tf%rT 

tftF FTtF FT#T 3R% Ft ^TlcR 3 r 4 FTF FTt tft4 3 FFTt tl?FTt <HlHt*F FtT 

fftcj crnnY ^ ftf FFtt tf, fFtrff Ftq ftt prf 4t f ft, "gtst 4t tpn f t% 

afft (=hFcri) 3T^FTt trffF FTftTFTT FTT tFT Ft I 

tFcFT^ItllldFPlI^ TTFrctTFTFTFT sd^jqluillVliqiq^ 
Wl'd=li<t>fi*<A u l yftiPifeiflS'ti yi u i'il' c ^qm^'i I 
tTT^FT tTFRFpM: ^FctT SWJFf 

TrTt% %?t "F <Hiyl tFtttTFTFTFT c||«tj "TO Ffchhmi II i II 

The discipline (Sadhana) of the ‘Cit’-like ‘Para Vak’ 
who is replete with ‘Sattvaguna’ and is the repository of all 
good qualities should be cultivated in the fields of the 
‘Sanglta Sastra’, worldly affairs and the Veda, with unfailing 
practice and constant contemplation, with the ‘Kala’ of 
‘Samarasya’, with vibration of the external instruments- the 
Vina and the like, with the correct sound (Svara) of the 
indwelling ‘Vak’, with the vibration of the ‘Pranas’ and with 
a pure heart. 

Iftf 3T«rrei Tier at^n<rH snfF % tFF& hw<f Fit frt ftft 

F)uTt snf^ cflra % fFFTF tFRT:ft*TF FTFf % TFFf; tFt ft, WTf % 
qfttFR ft t[F Pl4d IFF ft Ftt fFttT^T TTFTT ^J°Tt ft F*TT tTTFtpt ft TP^ 
FtT FMt Ftt ttTFFt tTW, tFt FFT Ttt Ftt FTcTT ft FFtfRITR, #F FFT ^F 3 
FvFtt FTfFF I 

FFlt c|Hiycflu|| tFTFFRFFFl FT F^IF^IT 
FfcTFTT FIT F^lf ^F^FFTI fF^F^FFFFt I 

Contd. from previous page - 

“t 3TTFRJ tFt F fFTF FF, FTF, FT^ FFT tifF^ft, TffFtF FF ft, FFngtFt 
■4, tJSF tt^FHtt F, TTFJtFlt FFlt ft, ^ FF Ft % FtftTFT % FFJtFTtRFF tFt 
ft, qfa tF% FF, 3R4 ft 4tFt 3TFt FF Ft tJF% ft FF7t t? Ft 3TFt FTFt 
FFFlfF-4F ft ftFF tFtf ft tTRttF-W FR tFFT FR l” 

‘3tTfR’ Ft tTTFFF Ft tPT?T tTFct f I FF tfFF TIFT 1 ! t, fFFJ F?T FtT 
FFtF FiT F^l<; tTF^T FF^ f I FF 3T*f Ttt 3TFtt et'll : — 

“ sr^r FtFt q^F l fF 4 f ft ff*TF tFtf ft.ttWttF ^ 3TTFTT ff FH tFFT 


^TTT | ’ ’ 
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wtftmrymr 

faigr& 

■^frzfT 5)^UA|<^n •H'H<'H<4rM15^f% II ^ II 

The Speech which is perfect with four ‘Caranas’, whose 
face is resplendent with the effulgence of Cit , who is adept in 
playing the Vina, who shines forth as the Divine Vanmaya 
(word-form) of the four Vedas, whose speech is adroit, who is 
identical with the varnas (Aksaras) emanating from the mouth 
of the four-faced Brahma, ‘Svara’ and ‘Rasa are whose words, 
who is invoked by ‘Vak’ (word), ‘Manas’ (mind) and ‘Prana’ 
(vital energy), who is of gentle and cool temperament, who 
bestows the relish of ‘Rasa’ of the best (Sirsanya) of 
‘Upasakas’, as soon as she appears on the tip of the tongue in 
an articulated form she occupies the foremost rank on account 
of the taste of ‘Samarasya’. 

^ rr "groff Rji-h<+>i ■gti ^ 

cf|U||c)|<H 3 t, -sfr -SIKf 3 rcKMHM t, 

(w) % (ararcf) '■ft 3#IRI f, ^ 

cTTcfl %, RRT 3fft TR fRR% R’RR if, RT^;, RH 3^ jJRT 3nqi£d 
Rfrq - 3 ft drlHlrlH (^M°R) "3T4l-M=hT tRi+clK HRH 

RRtft %, R? ofT^rf fafl % 3RIRRT RT <J^P<.cl 1R «IH<« 'R c l u ll ^ 

W# cfcTTRT TTOITO1 TRlfd W 
RcRSj WIcRRfS r=tcl<Pd RTR 
RRRT RT t=tc|<*id{3: yiuKifqoi^Ni^ 

i^ajfrfirfa^ £ II 

Goddess Gayatri, the mother of the Vedas, possessed of 
‘Rasa’ and ‘Svara’ as her speech, continues to bestow the status 
of Venerable ‘Brahmanaspati’ on the possessor of Vedic 
knowledge singing the entire Veda, by revealing clearly her 
own essential sprightly and mystic form. With the spurt of the 
fountains of nectar, bestowing the boon of the ‘Prana’ and 
‘Samvit’ she protects her votaries who sing her attributes. Thus 
may the generous bestower of the gift of ‘Cit’ ever continue to 















































U#rtM1vrr{ 

manifest the lightning (Vidyujjyoti) of her knowledge in the 
whole universe just like Praci (East). 

W sffr iW'CT cfER ^Tvfl =kHldl TOl ^ TTH ^ 

'^t "^ff, 3FT% TTTTT ct*JT 3tlcHdTc| ("3^1% TTBSJ) TH^ddl 

H+m qrt%, ^ dgRIPTfa «PT tr q^R ^Tcft 11 ?TFl ft). 3PJct % 

ipiTf 3 qM sftr wi 3^ u°if % ffff) ^ tsa qnrfl 11 

w W TRTCd «Ft '%cRT ^R ^1 ^Teft *imh 4I yi41 rq^^qlTa 

q>T yd)i5!l =b<d1 I 

■^IcFT TFFcTOFTRT Tl#5Rp Tn^^TT 

■^Sn^lrfMTFTT tRI^WTT fasjfsraTfWRT I 

TT^d Tt^foglTTFTCTFjfci “ tsilebdl’fRrft” TTT 

^=n^>^H T^F* 1 ^ ^hcKjfRl ‘‘^Kldl’M^mtaHJI % II 

May the Goddess Bharati of the form of ‘Srikala’ 1 whose 
soul are the Vedas, who is the acme of knowledge, who is 
perfect in all the ‘rasas’, who is all-knowing, all-pervading 
Sakti’, who is beautifully constituted of all the knowable and 
unknowable substances, who is the Supreme Lord’s 
perceptional power, who is the terminus of all the Vidyas,— 
graciously condescend to accept this metric ‘Saiigita’ sung with 
perfect devotion by Daivarata engaged in recital surcharged 
with the delight of all the Vidyas, of the benign qualities of the 
Supreme Lord. 

^ frmcb) sncqi t, wr ^fr qq+igi t, *ft TP# wf 3 ^ t, 
tjft TTcfo-FTSR sfk TFTT^^T t, ^ 3fk 3^31 Tt FnEq 

«n) t, qfl qft 3Fj*i°reTfw t, TPit qrt qft [ckih<*hi t, tfh 

qqrp qj) “ talebRi"— ^(huiI qroft qqqpf% 1 j u n^R'^ vh) 

ftr, fq?n3Tf % wto ^ ni5 ct«rr ts-<lH41 dRft 3 ^tr ircr rr. p; 

TT^tri qft Tjpf qra ti t4)<+k xfrft R«fdT 11 

❖ 


I. This may be noted that the very first name given to the new 
founded ‘Faculty of Music and fine Arts’ in B.H.U. (Varanasi) by 
Pt. Omkarnath Thakur, was- ‘Sri Kala Saiigita Bharati’. 























































Section I 

Aesthetics and Science 


















EUROPEAN AESTHETICS OF MUSIC 
And 

TRADITIONAL INDIAN SANGlTA SASTRA* 


Preliminary Remarks 

Aesthetics of music is that branch of musicology which is 
concerned fundamentally with problems of values in music. As 
a science responsible for the organisation of knowledge within 
this area, aesthetics depends upon many related areas of 
enquiry and draws upon them freely as the occasion demands. 
Various branches of the natural and social sciences, the arts 
and philosophy contribute to its study. In its turn, it makes its 
own contribution to each of the other branches of knowledge. 
Its scope includes, besides criticism of music, musical 
composition, performance and listening. 

Indian philosophy of existence accepts a consciousness 
of double aspect of the material world and of the human 
being. In one aspect there is a force of Knowledge (occult), 
and in the other that of Ignorance. Consequently, Indian 
culture, including literature and arts, accepts a double standard 
of values, one esoteric and the other exoteric. Unless this basic 
characteristic of Indian culture is recognised, the significance 
of Indian art is most likely to be missed. 

This warning is addressed equally to foreign readers of 
ancient Indian treatises on music and to Indians trained 
according to the methods and tradition of European scholarship. 
As an example of the pitfall which an Indian may otherwise be 
led into, Prof. V. N. Bhatkhande’s case may be cited here. Prof. 
Bhatkhande would appear to have permitted himself to pass 


1. Published in Nadarupa II, January 1963. 
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some most uncharitable and unmerited strictures against Indian 
musical treatises and their authors. Having missed to take note 
of the eternal verities on which the theory of classical Indian 
music is founded, this gentleman attempted to formulate theory 
designed to suit the needs of contemporary mediocre and 
illiterate musicians whose art he would seem to have accepted as 
the norm or standard of classical music. Traditional authors 
always tried to bring contemporary practice to conform to 
fundamental verities accepted in their application to relevant 
Indian arts or literature. Prof. Bhatkhande, in breaking away 
from this tradition, broke to pieces the very ideal and foundation 
of Indian music. 

In this article attention will be devoted to some of the 
basic truths on which the esoteric edifice of Indian culture 
including Sangita is built up. Comparatively less notice will be 
taken of the exoteric aspect, for it is the former which imparts 
to Indian culture its uniqueness. In respect of the latter aspect 
although a vaster wealth and exactness of formulation and 
terminology place the Indian theory of music on a higher 
pedestal than that of other musical systems of the world, as yet 
not much attention has been devoted to the systematisation of 
aesthetic principles in their application to music. Even Prof. 
Bhatkhande, a modern writer, who influenced by Western 
ideas, systematised according to his notions, a part of the 
theory of Indian music, omitted to formulate a system of 
aesthetics of that music. 

The aims and objects of the college of Music and Fine 
Arts, 1 B.H.U. lay a special obligation on this institution to 
undertake a comparative study of the aesthetics of European and 
Indian music. For various reasons, chief among which is 
preoccupation with other duties, this study could not be 
undertaken earlier. It has been possible to devote some attention 

1. As it was named formerly; later in 1966 it was split into two separate 

faculties i.e. ‘Faculty of Music and Performing Arts’ and Faculty of 

Visual Arts. 
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to this new line of study recently of which the present article is 
the outcome. 

The treatment of the subject in this article is the first 
attempt at delineating the scope of this subject in its barest 
outlines. This treatment is admittedly brief. At places, crucial 
points, indicative of new lines of thought, might appear to 
have been accorded the barest explanation. This is inevitable 
in a pioneer conspectorial essay. Apart from the restraint in 
treading on untrodden ground there is the limitation of an 
article in a journal. Space for a comprehensive discussion can 
be found only in a book. Nevertheless, care has been taken to 
see that the present article does not omit reference to any 
important relevant topic. 

The subject is vast in scope so that each one of the topics can 
be made the subject of an independent book. Time and facilities 
permitting, it is intended to continue further study and exposition 
of the subject as a whole and of individual topics comprised 
therein, through articles in this Journal or separately in book 
form. 

Approaches to Aesthetics 

European literature on Aesthetics in general is extensive. 
Philosophy deals with it as one division in a large systematic 
scheme. The problems dealt with by the aesthetics of 
philosophy are metaphysical and do not deal directly with 
practical arts. Considerable literature on aesthetics has also 
been written by men experienced in arts who are not 
experienced in philosophy. These writers are not concerned so 
much with metaphysical theories as with practical criteria of 
values. They include composition, performance and criticism 
of music. 

Methods of Approach 

The methods employed by European artist-writers are 
variously described as artistic, critical, scientific, philosophical, 
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historical, psychological, experimental, eclectic and systematic. 
Although there are points of conflict among these methods, 
there is much in common too. For instance the procedure of 
abstraction and analysis is common to all of them. 

Justification of the Analytical Method of Enquiry 

Dangers of analysing a work of art is a topic on which 
much discussion and literature have accumulated. It is 
suggested that the psychologist employing the method of the 
physical scientist with the “ideal of control by isolation and 
disintegrative analysis” is in danger of destroying the very 
thing he is studying. For example, in studying the effects of 
intervals apart from the context, the analyst will be reducing 
the significance of the intervals studied, for the same interval 
may have different meanings in different contexts. It is true 
that analysis always omits some thing and is therefore not the 
whole truth, but nothing is the whole truth in the opinion of the 
scientist. Science has never claimed wholeness or 
completeness for its discoveries. The scientist does not claim 
to know everything at once from all points of view. In listening 
to a musical composition we cannot know it all i.e. we cannot 
grasp all its significance at once. We can get some impression 
of it as a whole but this impression is vague and probably 
inexpressible. 

Definitions of Aesthetics 

The word “aesthetics” was for a long time held in Europe 
to connote after its Greek derivations “perceptive by feeling”. 
Since the eighteenth century attention came to be riveted on 
the epistemological statement “if the perfect in the world is 
conceptually grasped through logical thinking we call it truth 
but if we recognise it by the senses we call it beautiful”. The 
sensuous knowledge or aesthetics thus came to be recognised 
as the theory or science of the beautiful. Even this definition 
cannot be regarded as a final one because the words ‘beautiful’ 
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and ‘beauty’ have been assigned numerous meanings. One 
book gives at least sixteen different definitions. 

A fundamental problem, for instance, is whether to 
regard beauty subjectively as a quality of experience, 
objectively as a quality of an object, or as the quality of 
experiences attributed to an object. A notable author Carl E. 
Seashore writes in his book entitled “Psychology of Music” as 
follows : “Philosophical criticism has tended to centre on the 
effort to find a single unitary principle, which would account 
for the nature and function of beauty, and thus explain the 
nature and purpose of music. This, I think, has resulted in a 
succession of failures, and the philosopher of the future will 
not attempt that again.” 

In India there has existed from time immemorial, not 
only a universally accepted ideal of absolute unsurpassed 
beauty, the fountain-head of all kinds of beatitude, but many 
Indians have actually realised that ideal at a level of 
transcendence where the subjective and the objective coalesce 
into a unique experience of identity with a difference or 
semblance of a difference, a state philosophically described as 
‘Bhedabheda’. Many Indians continue to realise this experience 
today. That ideal is ‘Svayariirupa’ (Self-Form), Syama-Sundara 
(Beautiful of Syama colour), ‘Akhilarasamrtamurtti’ (Form 
constituted of all nectarine Rasas). 

The essential characteristic of ‘Rasa’ is that it is 
exhilarating both to the subject and the object of its 
experience. ^T” is a broad definition of ‘Rasa’. A 

more specific definition is that ‘Rasa’ consists of 
‘Sthayibhava’, the emotive state running permanently through 
the inmost being, which determines the particular internal 
temperament as a dominant characteristic of the emotive state. 
Each of the emotive states shows in its composition diverse 
sentiments constantly shooting out and changing like the 
flamelets that continually come and go and thereby produce 
the appearance of the permanent, undivided whole of a flame. 
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The emotive state is excited by artistic circumstances or 
situations called ‘Vibhava’, ‘Anubhava’ and ‘Vyabhicari’. 

Krsna is accepted as the epitome of ‘Rasa’. He has 
‘Modana’ and ‘Mohana’ ‘Mahabhava’ for his Sthayibhava, the 
chief characteristic whereof is an absolute absence or negation 
of self-gratification and an incessant desire to cater to the 
gratification of His devotees who in turn possess a similar 
‘Sthayibhava’. At the head of Krsna’s devotees is his counter¬ 
whole Sri Radha whose Sthayibhava surpasses even Krsna’s 
own in selflessness and is technically known as Madana 
Mahabhava’. This is not the occasion to dilate on this aspect of 
Krsna as an aesthetic object. A few of His qualities which 
serve as Uddlpana Vibhava for experience of his divinity may, 
however, be mentioned here in the context of beauty 
unsurpassed conceptually or perceptually in the whole world. 
India discovered this beauty and has adhered to it as a defined 
realisable object from time immemorial whereas the European 
thinkers still fight shy of defining beauty and its ingredients. 

Some of these qualities relating to Krsna’s figure are un¬ 
surpassable ‘Saundarya’, ‘Lavanya’, ‘Abhirupata’, ‘Madhurya , 
‘Mardava’ etc. Other qualities refer to His unsurpassable 
speech, song and dance. The distinctive feature of His 
transcendental beauty is that its experience creates a never- 
ceasing hankering for its perpetuation and its delight increases 
with every turn of experience. In this respect it differs from 
mundane experience, the novelty of which wears off after 
some time and the intensity whereof diminishes with every 
successive experience. 

The qualities of Krsna’s figure referred to above, which are 
elements of His beauty may be briefly explained. 

yKq^-'Rl 

‘Saundarya’ is the placement of limbs according to 
design. 
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(<J'~d<rHldHP l l:, d^M-W+iuiq, R%) 

This definition is slightly more comprehensive. To the 
limbs (Anga) are added parts of limbs (Pratyanga) such as 
hind-arms, fore-arms and wrists which should be of 
appropriate thickness, thinness and roundness. 

WiH— 

fsnjEpji ■fsnjszj ipr ds^n^ i 

('mPtHWI^cIPtR^:, TL334) 

‘Rupam’ is that which imparts ornamentation to an 
ornament. 

^ u nPddi i 

% ^pbldd^ ds^ptffd ^3% II 

( d^cridlddPui :, RS) 

If a figure appears fully decorated or ornamented without 
any decoration or ornament, it is said to possess ‘Rupam’. 

W<m(q— 

^xbl'-hcP^ ^NNIHKClcqrHqi'O'tl I 

Trf^T^rrfcT dld^i dP<$M4 II 

(ibid 26) 

Like the lustre emitted from a pearl, the lustre which is 
every moment emitted from a figure is called its ‘Lavanya’. 

3tfM^Udl — 

d < I rH I d fl -M P>l 4^lT*TcPT I 

^[1% d£^4 II 

(ibid 31) 

‘Abhirupata’ is the power of imparting through the super¬ 
excellence of one’s own qualities, similarity of ‘Rupam’ to an 
object existing nearby. 

fq,qLqpdo)M ddld%4tjr^ | 


(ibid 34) 
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Some undescribable ‘Rupam’ of a figure is the Madhurya. 


cblqdWlfa l 


(ibid 35) 

•/ianen-ri'jf ■ . 

Inability to bear the touch of the softest object is stated as 
Mardava. 

It will be seen from the fore-going discussion that a 
definition of‘beauty’ as an object of aesthetic experience does 
not present any difficulty so far as Indian philosophy is 


concerned. 


Primary and Derived Values of Music 

The Philosophy of the Indian Saiigita Sastra offers 
possibilities of a cultivation of subjective, musical and derived 
values all together. This is not possible in ordinary experience. 
But not all pleasure can be regarded as aesthetic, the 
distinction must be made in terms of the aesthetic attitude 
which may take into account the values attributable to material 
and form and indirect derived values attributed to experience 
and facts. 

In music, material values are those of the intrinsic orders 
discovered in the tones e.g. the quality of the tones. As the 
materials of music are organised into patterns or designs of 
varying complexity, these values merge into values of form. 
The appreciation of sound values on the various levels and in 
the several dimensions of formal organisation is of primary 
importance to the musician. The spread and depth of this 
appreciation depends on technical training and experience. 

Derived aesthetic values in music are exemplified by 
expressiveness i.e. associations that occur by reason of past 
experience .Intellectual, moral and functional aspects of a work 
of art may be classed as derived values. The nature of 
experience changes with the attitude of the individual. For 
instance, if during a church service attention becomes diverted 
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from the religious values to the intrinsic values, the experience 
may become aesthetic. The experience would be religious as 
long as the attention is on the religious values alone. 

Aesthetic value is considered in Europe of the lowest 
type if the individual is conscious of emotive-conative states 
aroused within himself as the content of music, rather than lost 
in the contemplation of these qualities as attributed to the work 
of art. But if they are attributed to the work of art, they may 
acquire important, though secondary or derived value. 
Whenever music is connected with something not music 
(music with word, opera music and dance) as in functional 
music, the effectiveness becomes an important but secondary 
criterion of aesthetic value. 

Wagner had put forward a combination of music, drama 
and dance as superb art. This view was and is still ridiculed as 
fallacious on the ground that intrinsic musical value decreases 
as non-musical elements are increased. 

Wagner’s view was, however, strictly in accordance with 
the traditional Indian classical conception of Sangita as a 
composite art of music (vocal and instrumental) and dance 
(comprehending the main elements of drama e.g. histrionics). 
The objection, however, is valid when considered from the 
point of view of ordinary experience. On the plane of 
transcendence, however, the mind and senses can apprehend 
simultaneously musical, dance, and dramatic values along with 
the religious. On that plane all conflicts are resolved and all 
contradictions are harmonised. 

Aesthetic values in Indian Sangita Sastra 

In Western philosophy, aesthetics has an important place, 
being concerned with considerations of values. Value is a 
property attributed to an object by virtue of the fact that it may 
be perceptually apprehended with pleasure or displeasure. It 
arises from interest in the perceptual aspects of phenomena, 
when they are “regarded not as the sign of meaning or of fact. 
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but only in their own nature”. Its measure is the pleasure 
arising in its experience. 

As regards the nature of aesthetic personality, an 
European philosopher, Eduard Spranger is quoted by A. A. 
Roback in his book ‘Personality’ as maintaining the following 
broad classification in the order of excellence, of different 
people ranked according to their scales of values : - 

(i) The animalistic human creature who thinks only in 
terms of food and drink and means of satisfying 
carnal appetites : 

(ii) The economic man setting highest values on money 
and wealth : 

(iii) The man of power who evaluates a man’s worth 
according to the power he wields over his fellows : 

(iv) The theoretician who aims at fitting every experience 
of his into a system : 

(v) The artist who, bound by sensory images, isolates 
every experience and contemplates it as .if it were 
something apart from the world, and setting the 
highest values thereon : and lastly 

(vi) The religious man who loses himself in mysticism, in 
other-worldliness and is not anchored to the spatio- 
temporal moorings of the theoretician or tied to 
sensory images of the artist. 

Indian thought accepts a somewhat similar classification 
in its fourfold ‘varnas’ of human society. Yet there is a 
fundamental difference between traditional Indian thought and 
Spranger’s views quoted above, a difference stemming from 
outlook and approach. In regard to the artist for instance, 
whereas Spranger would begin from external sensory 
experience and go within himself, the Indian would begin from 
within himself and from there come out. That which he would 
experience within himself will be an entity existing by itself 
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without any external prop, real and yet absolutely detached 
from the external. The external he apprehends by a knowledge 
of identity with the supreme, Tadatmya; or of knowledge as 
manifestation of the Supreme, Svayamprakasa; or through a 
process not of knowledge but of experience of beauty and love 
as the very Supreme in his Self, Svayamrupa. 

Prayojana 

The concept of value in Indian philosophy is ‘Prayojana 4 
which is a term of profound technical significance. Its 
philosophical definition is The words 

srfqcpsr and are important and technical. is a 

grammatical variant of srf^FTR which is defined as 

connotes 

implies ¥^1 which in turn is explained as ; TFTT is ^ 

or pure or absolute knowledge, ‘^31’ is i.e. pursuit 

of the desired object. Thus would mean the pursuit of 

transcendental and pure or absolute knowledge productive of 
perpetually increasing beatitude in which the “Purusa” is 
engaged. In such beatitude infinite truth, beauty and goodness are 
implicit. It remains, however, to understand the nature of the 
‘Purusa’. 

‘Purusa’ in Indian philosophy is variously understood. A 
definition appropriate for and relevant to the Indian Sarigita 
Sastra is 

Pel£11tsMTCJ) l According to this definition 

“Purusa” is that who resides in the eight “Puris” viz. (1) five 
motor organs (2) five sense-organs (3) the four parts of 
Antahkarana viz. the mind (Manas), intellect (Buddhi), ego 
(Ahamkara), and Citta or the instrument of desire (4) five Pranas 
etc. (5) five gross elements (6) Kama, desire for objects of 
enjoyment (7) Karma, action productive of ‘Adrsta’ and (8) 
Avidya or nescience. This definition of the human soul invests 
human reality with transcendence, with supra-physical and 
supra-mental nature. For, the ‘Purusa’ is distinct and separate 
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from, superior to and beyond the eight kinds of substances 
including the mind, conscious or sub-conscious, in whom he 
dwells and whom he controls, though he himself is controlled by 
the Supreme. 

The ‘Purusa’ is appellated as 

according to the particular Upaveda or Vidya 
predicated of him. Aksara and Visnu are other names of the 
Purusa and His chief attribute is that He is beyond time and space 
and is all-pervading. This is the fundamental point to be noted in 
regard to Indian Sangita Sastra. The subject or agent of 
experience is not of the ordinary nature of ordinary sensuous 
knowledge. He is possessed of a transcendental nature called 
Prakrti of three colour ‘Trivarna’. 

The Purusa is constituted of “ViSuddha Sattva”. ^ 
i.e. unobstructed by time, past, present and future. 
Although beyond the pale of time, ‘Sattva’ has a sequence in 
transcendental time. ‘Visuddha Sattva’, therefore, means truth 
unobstructed by triple time. ‘Visuddha is fa+'Sp*, means 

<jb|IW ? f : and^fa: means so thatf^p: means highly potent 

to carry out his will unobstructed by triple time. 

Thus both the agent aspiring for aesthetic experience and 
the nature of that experience according to Indian philosophy are 
transcendental. This transcendence is not the intuitive guess of a 
probability as is generally conceived by the Western 
philosophers, but is a matter of tangible experience under 
prescribed conditions. Such is the or aesthetics of Indian 

philosophy. A further enquiry into its nature will lead to several 
grades of aesthetic experience such as ‘Rasa’, ‘Bala’, ‘Vak’, 
‘Prana’, ‘Manas’. That, however, is beyond the scope of this 
article. Suffice it to note the essential nature of the human agent 
and that of his aesthetic exprience. On account of its infinite 
vastness the object of this experience is usually called ‘Brahman’ 
and ‘Rasa’, ‘Bala’ etc. Its aspects, are known as its Kalas. Music 
and fine arts in their transcendence are known as Kalas. The 
‘Purusa’ who is not the ordinary human personality or “self” of 
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Western thought, by constitution wishes to engage himself in 
pursuit of that pure knowledge which is of ever-increasing 
beatitude or happiness and not of temporary felicity. That 
knowledge is WW STCI ie. self-luminous and illumines 
knowledge of everything else. For experience of that knowledge 
the Purusa is dependent on God Purusottama. 

He is pictured in the Puranas as asleep (sleep is 
withdrawal of outer senses in Yoga or communion with God 
Purusottama) in the ‘Ocean’ (of the vast infinity of souls). The 
suggestion is that the Purusa is in communion on the one hand 
with the Supreme and on the other with the infinite mass of 
souls The locus of this experience is ‘Vaikuntha’ where 
knowledge exists by a process not of differentiation as in the 
material world but of identity, ‘Tadatmya’. For their ‘Vasana 
(the motivation or spring of desire that adapts them to in 
enjoyment in a particular situation) the Purusa and all other 
souls are dependent on Purusottama Vasudeva. 


Realisation of‘Prayojana.’ 

The Upavedas assure us that the realisation of such a 
‘Prayojana’ is possible in perfect vividness and palpability but 
the key to it is esoteric. Since the ‘Purusa’ is a supramental entity 
it is but natural for him to function on a supra-mental plane in 
order to achieve his objective or the •JWI*' which term 

also is an aesthetic concept. This objective is classified under 
four heads viz. ‘Dharma’, ‘ Artha’ and ‘Kama’ together describe 
as ‘Trivarga’ and ‘Moksa’ known as ‘Apavarga’. Aits and 
literature are the means of their realis ation^ ‘G ita is 
philosophically defined as which 

means “recital of the benign qualities (of ‘Sambandha or 
‘Prayojana’ i.e. aesthetic object or aesthetic experience) with 
‘Chandas’ (metre) and ‘Svara’. 


Indian Sangita Sastra as an Upaveda is esoteric in its 
primary content and purpose. It deals with the supra-mental 
and by a stroke of genius also with the mundane, though 
secondarily. Its terminology is unparalleled in the whole 
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world, being so devised that it is as perfectly valid, except for 
an extremely minor part, in its application to the art of 
extrovert mental and physical experience as it is to its innate 
supramental experience. There is practically no classical 
literature in India dealing exclusively with the philosophy or 
technique of exoteric art of music. 

An attempt was made in recent times by a leader of 
musical thought in India to devise a theory of the 
constructional aspect of the art of extrovert music, but he too 
had to borrow the traditional terminology and made no attempt 
to deal with the philosophy of that music. A science of 
aesthetics of the fundamentals of music and styles and forms 
of music of exoteric experience similar to that attempted in the 
West has yet to make its debut in our country. Anthologists 
have been busy in northern India lately collecting notations of 
broad features of musical compositions (only the “sthayis” and 
“antaras” and not entire performances as actually sung by 
musicians who are generally ignorant and illiterate). Nobody 
has so far attempted to enquire into the aesthetic ideas forming 
the basis of the forms whose notations are recorded. 

With these preliminary remarks an attempt may now be 
made to survey the fields of aesthetics in India and the West. 
No strict comparison is possible because of a fundamental 
difference in the nature of the literatures of India and the West. 
The agent of aesthetic experience in Indian literature, as stated 
above, is not the ordinary human personality or “self” of 
modern psychology but a supra-physical and supra-mental 
entity known as the ‘Purusa’ having for field of experience a 
plane of eternal and ever-increasing beatitude beyond the 
physical or the mental. 

Aesthetic experience of the European Musician 

Contrary to this, the agent of aesthetic experience 
according to Western literature is the human being, albeit 
cultured, looking for ordinary physical and mental experience 
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of temporary though profound felicity, basically and 
substantively, of a far less satisfying nature. The agent of 
experience there is not the “Purusa” but man in aesthetic 
attitude. Such a man is neither the transcendental entity like 
the Indian ‘Purusa’ nor is his field of experience transcendental 
nor again is he capable of experiencing the ever-increasing 
infinite beatitude like the “Purusa”. It is clear that whereas on 
the plane of transcendence, perfection and finality are possible, 
they cannot be looked for on the plane of relative occurrences. 
No finality in the preception or experience of such an aesthetic 
entity can, therefore, be expected, his aesthetic attitude itself 
being an attribute of a relative and not absolute mind. 

Consequently, European views on aesthetics of art have 
not only been constantly undergoing fluctuative changes but 
the European philosophy of music has often been confronted 
with almost insurmountable difficulties as is apparent from the 
following views of R. Schumann. 

“In no other field is the proof of the fundamentals as 
difficult as in music. Science argues with mathematics and 
logic, poetry possesses the decisive golden word, other arts 
have chosen Nature as their arbiter borrowing their forms from 
her. Music is a poor orphan whose father and mother nobody 
can name But it is precisely this mystery of her origin which 
accounts for the charm of her beauty”. 

Superficial and tentative theories 

Neither the theoretical philosopher or psychologist nor 
the practical artist in the West has as yet evolved a final theory 
of the aesthetics of music as will be seen from the following 
running account of the history of aesthetic thought. The 
philosopher seems to proceed on the hypothesis that a wrong 
theory is better than no theory at all. The practical musician, 
however, has at least the satisfaction that what he says has the 
backing of the personal experience of his rational mind even if 
that experience does not reveal mysteries. The views of both 
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these classes are described below. The former may be 
compared to the “Sastra Kavis” and the latter to the “Kavya 
Kavis” of India. Indian poetics, however, like Indian 
philosophy of music, is rooted in the supramental whose 
authority is far more secure and unchallengeable. 

For purposes of comparison, the description of Indian 
aesthetics of the fundamentals of music has been confined to 
the barest outlines while that of the Western is given in slightly 
wider detail, for the reason that the latter is a convenient basis 
for comparison and should be accorded a more detailed 
description in a preliminary comparative survey. 

Views of Western philosophers on the aesthetics of the fundamentals 
of music as recorded in the history of European literature. 

For more than 2000 years European philosophers have 
tried to solve the mysteries of music and the problems of its 
content, meaning or expression. These problems arise in part 
from ambiguity of terminology or inaccurate definition of 
terms but fundamentally from the inherent complexity of the 
problem with its several variable factors which provide ample 
room for caution. Among them, Phythagoras (550 B.C.) 
explained music as the experience of that universal harmony 
which is also realised in arithmetic and in astronomy. This was 
a cosmic view. Plato (400 B.C.) said that music is the most 
appropriate means of social and political education. Confucius 
of China also held a similar view which imparted to the 
philosophy of music a political and social value. 

Plotinus (270 A.D.) interpreted music as a mystic and 
occult power. It is not known whether this power was realised 
in actual experience by Plotinus as did the Indian Munis or it 
was an imaginative guess of a vague probability. 

Boethius (A.D. 524) divided music into three fields (1) 
Musica mundana (the Pythagorian harmony of the Universe), 

(2) Musica humana (harmony of the human soul and body) and 

(3) Musica instrumentalis (music as actual sound). This 
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classification prevailed in European musical theory for more 
than 1000 years until about the 15th century. This value and 
ideal of music would seem to have been one of peace and 
harmony. 

J.Keplar (1619) correlated the musical tones and inter¬ 
vals with the movements of the planets and their astrological 
functions. This was a cosmo-theological view. 

W. Luibuiz (1646-1716) paved the way for the psycho¬ 
logical method of musical aesthetics by interpreting music as 
the unconscious exercise in arithmetic. 

A. Schopenhaur (1819) considered music as the purest 
incarnation of the “absolute will” and as the expression of the 
human feelings (love, joy, horror etc.) in their abstract 
interpretation as metaphysical ideas. 

G.T. Fechner (1801-87) insisted that music is the 
expression of a “general mood” rather than specific 
feelings”. 

Finally, C. Stumpf (1883-90) inaugurated, a scientific 
study of musical psychology on the basis of experiments and 
statistics, especially with regard to the problem of consonance 
and dissonance. Stumpfs procedure sprang from many 
investigations along similar lines especially in America. Like 
other earlier ones, this method also had its critics, foremost 
among them being C. C. Pratt. Thus, while philosophers of 
antiquity and of medieval ages in Europe had held broader or 
“greater” views assigning place and justification to music in 
the universe, the State or in God, the present day interpretation 
of musical aesthetics accords with a shallow and very much 
narrower conception of aesthetics. This conception ignores all 
sublime affiliations and has instead gained a secure place in 
everyday life of palpable sensations and feelings. 

This short historical survey of fluctuations in the 
movement of European opinion on the aesthetics of music 
points to an absence of fixity in approach which stems from 
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the conception of the essential nature of the human being. 
European thought has limited its aesthetic individual to one 
who is cultivated in musical and other mental knowledge. It 
seems never to have proceeded far in its investigation into the 
nature of the human “self’’, the degree of whose sublimity is 
an essential determining factor of the nature and depth of 
aesthetic experience. 

Indian Sastras accept a combined conceptual and sense- 
pattern. The ‘Purusa’ is capable of taking an all-comprehensive 
view of his ‘Laksmi’ (the ‘Prakrti’ of three ‘Gunas’) the 
evolutes whereof are both partaking of subtle intellectual and 
sensual on the one hand and of God, (Purusottama) on the 
other. Purusottama is the or real aesthetic object. 

Transcendental aesthetic objects have been defined by 
some of the principal schools of Indian philosophy in their 
respective terminologies of gradation. In terms of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava philosophy for instance, three main grades of the 
transcendental object Krsna are recognised. These are 
Svayamrupa, Svayamprakasa and Tadatmyarupa. With these 
the individual emancipated soul, the ‘Purusa’ is associated as 
‘Tatastha’ and is designated as the ‘Tatastha Sakti’ of ‘Krsna’. 
Through the medium of the ‘Purusa’, ordinary ignorant souls 
are enabled to have a certain form of transcendental experience 
under prescribed conditions. 

1. ‘Svayamrupa’ (Self-form of ‘Madhurya’) is the 
manifestation of the intrinsically essential form of Krsna as the 
supreme aesthetic object sporting eternally with his self- 
exhilarating energy (Hladini Sakti). In this form, Krsna, as the 
supreme aesthetic object, is inaccessible to the ordinary souls 
unless they submit unreservedly to and are accepted as a 
matter of causeless grace by Krsna’s self-exhilarating energy. 
Sangita on this level of experience is, therefore, accessible 
primarily to those functioning as Krsna’s self-exhilarating 
energy—by constitution or grace. Even the ‘Purusa’ or the 
emancipated soul must submit unconditionally to Krsna’s self- 
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exhilarating energy and obtain the grace of that energy in order 
to qualify for aesthetic experience of the Svayamrupa 
manifestation of the Supreme. The ingredient of the forms of 
both the aesthetic objects and subjects on this level of 
transcendence is technically known as Mahabhava. 

2. Svayamprakasa (self-luminous) is the ‘Aisvarya’ 
manifestation of Krsna as the supreme aesthetic object. In this 
experience the ‘Purusa’ is eligible by designation. On the part of 
the individual soul, it implies knowing the self for knowing and 
making others know the Divine through seeing all existences by a 
process of inclusion or indwelling of the Divine. 

3. ‘Tadatmyarupa’ is also the ‘Aisvarya’ manifestation of 
the Supreme for the experience whereof the ‘Purusa’ is eligible by 
designation. The philosophical definition of ‘Tadatmya is 

i. e . identity with a difference. It implies on the part 
of the individual soul, knowing the self for knowing and making 
others know, the external world through a process of identity. 

Planes of aesthetic experience relative to the three aesthetic 
objects are respectively known technically as Vrndavana, 
Mathura and Dvaraka, also Vaikuntha. 

Ordinary ignorant souls are incapable of transcendental 
aesthetic experience, their knowledge being veiled by Krsna’s 
Maya Sakti. Between them and His Self, Krsna has posed a 
separate distinct energy called the Tatastha Sakti, the 
emancipated soul or the ‘Purusa’. This intermediate energy is the 
medium through which aesthetic experience of a specific kind 
becomes possible for the ordinary soul through a prescribed 
process under prescribed conditions. The philosophical 
definition of‘Tatashta’ is i.e. identical with the 

Supreme but producer of the knowledge of the Supreme for the 
benefit of the ordinary souls. In Mathura and Dvaraka the Purusa 
is the ‘Vyuha’ of Vasudeva while in Vaikuntha He is not only the 
Vyuha of Vasudeva but also identifies himself with Vasudeva’s 
twenty-four forms relative to the categories of Prakrti of the same 
number. 
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Reverting to the sense level, it can be satd that some 
sense patterns offer the richest aesthetic possibilities, visua 
and auditory sense material is most suited to aesthen 
treatment 1 . It is more suitable than “taste” or smell or 
“touch” material particularly because it lends itself to more 
refined and varied qualitative differentiation. Indian Sastra 
also recognises the superiority of certain organs over o ers^ 
The organ of the sense of hearing and the organ of speech are 
I ai d°o b« born of "Sattvaguna" which is .he bes, of the three 

‘Gunas’ of ‘Prakrti’. 

From the objective point of view, however, the aesthetic 

object is more “the thing out there”. It 1S the th,n ^ 
as-perceived. The response of the organism must be taken into 
account. Suppose two individuals A and B are exposed to the 
same stimulus, say a highly organised and complex piece o 
music A, because of his peculiar endowment and training 
music, gets a profound response whereas B, who has ne. er 
natural capacity nor training in music, hears only an in¬ 
articulate confusion of sounds. What A responds to is a wel - 
organised significant work of art and what B responds to is 
something in the consciousness which may not exhibit a hig 
degree of correspondence with the stimulus. y 

judgments passed by A and B are not based upon the stimulus 

but on their perception of it. 

Indian .hough., on .he other hand, has always been 
characterised by a fixity of approach based on the concept 
the ‘Atman 1 or the Purusa as the human soul, which is an entity 
with eternal attributes and intrinsically supramental qualities 
of perception. 

Views of Music Artists of Europe 

With the foregoing survey of the theories and views held 
by philosophers and psychologists as a general background the 

I nteiHtlMt l t i h fta ft*"* i ■t.'UHltH.ru tg nft ** * 
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following survey of the contributions to the problem made by 
the musicians themselves is of interest. The contributions of 
the artistes aim at a more detailed penetration into the question 
of musical aesthetics with the difference that whereas the 
philosophers or theoreticians are inclined to view the problem 
in the abstract, the artist is concerned more with the study of 
compositions or styles of individual composers and singers. 

The theories of European artistes can be conveniently 
divided into three groups according to whether they consider 
music (a) as an heteronomous art i.e. expression of 
extramusical elements or (b) as an autonomous art i.e. the 
realization of intrinsic principles and ideas, or (c) as an 
interpretative art (hermeneutics). 


Music as an heteronomous art 

The heteronomous theory postulates that the chief aim of 
music is to portray certain typical emotions such as tender, 
languid, passionate etc. In spite of its rationalistic features and 
schematic methods this theory paves the way for the free 
expressionism of the Beethovian style. 

The classes of artists subscribing to this theory describe 
music in terms of Afflectenlehre (expression of joy, grief, 
longing, etc.) of the eighteenth century and its predecessors, 
Musica reservata (a style characterised by restriction in the 
employment of figurations and ornamental design or pointing 
to some secrets of musical technique or indicating the 
exclusive character of music written for higher classes of 
society) and Maniera (church modes in their authentic and 


plagal variety). 

In the 17th century, music was frequently interpreted as 
an oratorial art based on principles of speech. In the late 
Romantic period the interpretation of musical counterpoints 
was largely based upon programmatic and allegorical concepts. 
Music was understood as a sort of psychological drama. A 
more intelligent use of this approach considers music not as a 
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substratum for the pictorial arts or objects of nature but of 
finer shades and deeper effects than the ordinary language. 
Music is related to the life of a composer (e.g. Beethoven’s 
“period of happiness”). The written composition as well as the 
actual performance is nothing but a means of transferring a 
psychological situation from the fancy of the composer to that 
of the listener. 

At the present time, although there are many varieties of 
heteronomous doctrines, one that is most plausible is that moods 
or affective states expressed in music constitute, or through their 
expression become, the essential content of music. It regards 
music as expressive of a content which is non-musical in its 
essence. 

Music an autonomous art 

A more recent school of thought which is in strong 
contrast to all the above noted contribution rejects the 
allegorical, emotional, programmatic or poetical foundation of 
musical aesthetics and explains music as a purely musical 
phenomenon as an autochthomous and autonomous creation 
which can be understood only in its own terms. This school 
founded by E. Hanslick formalised the sentence “ Music is 
form moving in sounds”. By form is meant all structural and 
stylistic elements of music. Henslick admits the use of 
designations such as “powerful”, “passionate”, “graceful” 
“tender”, etc., but only to illustrate the manipulation of the 
constructional materials of the musical piece and not to 
suggest a definite feeling on the part of composer or listener. 

Still further in this direction went August Halm who must 
be considered the most outstanding representative of musical 
aesthetics of the present day. This musical autonomist says— 
“If you want to understand the ‘invisible’ look carefully at the 
visible”. This school advocated the separation of the musical 
work from the emotional world of both the composer and the 
listener and the emancipation of the musical thought from 
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“sensuous intoxication and hallucination”. 

Thus, the autonomous views of music regard music as sui 
generis i.e. its content or meaning is purely musical and cannot 
be expressed in other than musical terms. 

Music as an interpretative art (Hermeneutics) 

H. Kretzschner introduced this method of “interpreting” 
musical motives as the expression of human emotions, feelings 
etc. Similar in principle to Afflectenlehre-of the 18th century, 
this method is distinguished by a greater emphasis on scientific 
methods and on detailed, systematic investigation based on the 
study of intervals, motion, rhythm, rests etc. 

Undoubtedly from the European standpoint there are 
elements of truth in all the three view-points detailed above 
and they are complementary rather than contradictory ways of 
interpreting the significance of musical experience. Musical 
values must be felt, rather than arrived at, by intellectual 
process, and feeling in the emotional, intuitive, rather than in 
the intellectual rational dimension. But this emotional 
inspiration and experience can only be expressed in the tonal- 
rhythmic structure of music and has no existence apart from its 
specific musical expression which is different from linguistic 
expression, for language can at best only suggest the general 
character or mood of the music. 

Western thought would seem to have failed to evolve an 
integral overall theory of the aesthetics of music. And from the 
point of view of Indian aesthetics, this failure is likely to be 
eternal if Western thinkers do not change their outlook, 
approach and methods. Unless they take the modem 
psychology on to the Indian concepts of ‘Prakrti’ of three 
‘Gunas’, of Maya and finally Sakti, the mysteries of the nature 
of music and fine arts will continue to delude them. 

Our ancients recognised at the outset that for the ordinary 
mind such mysteries are i .e. difficult to penetrate into. Hence 

one of the names they gave to ‘Prakrti’ was ‘Durga’ (<jnf) i.e. that 
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which is difficult to comprehend with ordinary intelligence. 

In India the problem was solved long ago with an 
exclusively indigenous and unique outlook, approach and 
methods. The theory of ‘Nada’ or ‘Vak’ comprehends integrally 
emotions, thought and sound inarticulated as well as 
articulated, in their origin in transcendence realised in actuality 
and in a definite sequence of experience. This theory is an 
evolute of the concept of Purusa and Prakrti. Prakrti, Maya 
and Sakti are three Divine powers each working in its sphere 
but subordinate to the next. Prakrti is that power which is 
roused to action by God through His own power (Maya) in 
order to make individual ‘Purusas’ witness its play which 
consists in making the ignorant, worldly-minded souls who are 
helpless tools in its hands to experience diverse names and 
forms. 

Consequently, we do not notice in Indian literature any 
evidence of a controversy on the exoteric plane. Whatever 
disputation is evident in this literature has reference to and is 
significant of actualised transcendental experience such as is 
quite foreign to Western experience and thought. 

Aesthetics of Indian Exoteric Music 

In India, we do not have any systematic literature on the 
aesthetics of exclusively exoteric music comparable to similar 
literature in the West. The huge volume of Indian literature on 
poetics too has esoteric affiliations. Sometimes attempts are 
made to apply poetic theories to music. Poetry and music being 
different though allied arts there is not much justification, 
however, in applying the theory of poetics to detailed 
discussion of music. 

Practical musicians in India, with very few exceptions, 
have during some time past belonged to a class of ignorant and 
illiterate performers who could not be expected to theorise on 
musical values. Hence the absence of a literature on the 
subject. But we have a plethora of literature on the theory and 
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philosophy of music which is possessed of esoteric 
transcendental aspects in its fundamental nature. 

The field of Aesthetics of music 

A definition of an aesthetic field presents a difficulty to the 
European mind. Music may be regarded objectively in terms of 
things—objects of awareness capable of stimulating expression or 
subjectively in terms of experience. A musical situation involves 
“an organism and its environment”; it presents a typical 
stimulus-response relation. We may speak of variables in 
objective factors and assume a stable organism with consistent 
response or conversely, we may consider that variations in 
response are due to inconsistency in the organism and assume the 
consistency of the stimulus. 

From the standpoint of Indian Sarigita Sastra, either of the 
assumptions will not lead to the truth, for both the assumptions 
are false. Neither is an organism nor are the stimuli ever 
constant or invariable. Indian thought proceeds from the 
‘Aksara’, the 'unchangeable’, which is not an assumed entity but 
is ‘being’ at a special level of consciousness realisable and 
actually realised in esoteric experience and it is from the point 
of view of the ‘Aksara’ that the enquiry is made. The variable 
factors are ‘Ksara’, changeable, and the ‘ Aksara-Ksara’ situation 
is perfectly real and not a creation of imagination. 

Whether or not an object is aesthetic depends upon the 
attitude of the individual. This is specifically illustrated with 
the example of people on a ferry boat. Those who sit inside 
and read are simply getting across the river, whereas those who 
sit out on the deck to enjoy the scenery only regret completing 
the trip. To the former, crossing the river is a “practical” 
matter; to the latter, an aesthetic experience. 

Aesthetics is concerned, therefore, with the perception of 
a certain kind of value. This value is found specially in the sue 
major arts, music, dance, literature, architecture, sculpture and 
painting. Each art has its area and the field of aesthetics 
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includes the investigation of many diverse problems e.g. the 
nature of aesthetic experience, the criteria of values, the 
distinctions among the arts, the role of emotions in aesthetic 
experience, the problems of material, form and content, 
meaning or expression, the nature of the creative activity in the 
work of art and the relation of art to the individual and to 
society. In musical aesthetics, these problems have their own 
implications. Of special importance from the European point 
of view is the question whether music is sui generis, a thing 
unique in itself or whether it is instead, the vehicle for 
expressing something else. A very large portion of the 
literature on musical aesthetics is devoted to this question. 

It may be pointed out here that the traditional Indian 
Sahgita Sastra does not deal with music alone; it deals with the 
triple arts, music, dance and drama as super-arts offering scope 
for aesthetic experience in an ‘Aksara-Ksara situation of 
actualised transcendence. The concept of such a super art will 
be at once regarded as fallacious by Western observers who 
speak from a position or situation in which either the organism 
or its environment has been assumed as constant unlike the 
situation or experience of the Indian Sahgita Sastra where the 
experiencing organism is realised and not merely assumed as 
constant. In that situation perception is integral, is of the whole 
at once and not of the parts one at a time. This enables the 
‘Aksara’ to experience the triple arts in their respective terms 
simultaneously. 

As regards the psychological effects of music, modern 
theory is that the aesthetic state in which we perceive a given 
work of art as beautiful is produced by our identifying 
ourselves emotionally with the work of art. The observing 
subject tends to project himself into the pattern of the work of 
art. The ‘Aksara’ of the Indian Sahgita Sastra is different from 
this conception. He remains perfectly detached from the 
environment and the ever-increasing joy which he experiences 
comes from his association not with Prakrti but with God. 
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Among other psychological matters important in the 
theory of aesthetics are the laws of association, especially in 
connection with the formation of types, the mechanisation of 
behaviour through the functions of habit, which although an 
aid to performance, tends to dull aesthetic enjoyment, the 
spans of apprehension and attention, which are conditioning 
factors in formal design and habituation, the long-term 
development of taste. Some of these matters will be discussed 
under the following headings. 

Aesthetic Experience or Sambandha Tattva 

Aesthetic experience has been defined by a western 
writer as “the awareness of the intrinsic value in a subject- 
object situation in which the felt qualities of experience are 
attributed to the object.” This definition is confirmed by the 
characteristics of aesthetic experience, some of which are 
briefly referred to below 

(i) Aesthetic experience is conditioned by both objective 
and subjective factors. In music, the objective factor is the 
whole tonal-rhythmic structure of a composition in all its 
complexity and the subjective factor is the total personality of 
the individual with all his likes and dislikes, experience, 
training and natural aptitude. 

This relationship may be the ordinary relationship of 
modern psychology or it may be the ‘Prakrti-Purusa’- 
relationship, ‘Maya-Brahman ’-relationship or ‘Sakti- 
Parabrahman’-relationship of Indian Sastras. Aesthetic 
experience depends on a kind of immediate intuitive awareness 
incompatible with discursive language. This awareness has been 
referred to, somewhat vaguely, as “the emotional faculty” or 
“feeling”. A writer has suggested the term ‘perceptual intuition’, 
which he identifies as “the direct awareness of that organisation 
of data immediately apprehended through the senses or in sense 
imagery”. 

In terms of Indian Sastras, the realisation of or 
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aesthetic experience is possible on a plane of which is 

defined philosophically as 1 

Individual terms in this definition require elucidation. 
means WTFT. * It means ‘united with 

support constituted by self’ or ‘which belongs to that which has 
ignorance’. In plain language, the term denotes that knowledge 
which is self-sustained and to which all ignorance (negation of 
knowledge) is subordinated. is the abstract noun of 

iifaql nt and as such it means the state of Similarly 

3 ^ is defined as ^ which means 

‘possessive of that state in which there is no negatio n of 
knowledge or which has no other knowledge similar to it. ™ 
is defined as TTfgfarTrF! i.e. exhilarated state of ‘Citta’. Taking 
into account all these connotations, the definition should be 
somewhat as follows-“that conscious entity which is 
constituted of knowledge bereft of all ignorance and, is 
unrivalled and which is the object of exhilaration of ‘Citta or 
emotive mind”. Such an object has been defined in the Sastras 
variously as Brahman, Paramatman or Bhagawan 

(ii) Aesthetic experience of music is different from 
ordinary experience in that it exhibits an organic structure with 
a beginning, growth and an end. Any experience-even the 
intellectual experience of thinking-may have its own aesthetic 
quality if it partakes of an organic character. 

From the point of view of the Indian Sastras, aesthetic 
experience of Sangita by the ‘Purusa’ is timeless. It is eternal 
and perpetually self-exceeding. 

(iii) Aesthetic experience of music according to European 
writers, is the experience of a certain kind of value distinct from 
moral, religious, political, economic or other non-musical values 
and is attributed to a musical object. The value is beauty. It 
concerns feeling rather than reason. It is intrinsic rather than 

tu) 
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instrumental, an end in itself rather than a means to something 
else. It is based on an interest in continuing present experiences 
rather than in passing on to something not experienced in the 
present. Indian Sastras too predicate of aesthetic experience an 
interest in continuing present experience. 

(iv) Aesthetic experience depends on a ‘contemplative 
and not a ‘practical’ attitude. The contemplative attitude leads 
to no action but the practical tends to induce action of some 
kind. The aesthetic attitude is commonly characterised in terms 
of “psychological distance” i.e. the object is regarded for its 
own sake; apart from practical or other values and our 
subjective affections are attributed to it. This characteristic of 
aesthetic experience is also acceptable to Indian Sastras. 

In Indian Musical tradition experience at the level of 
transcendental ‘Mahabhava’ (a term of Vaisnava philosophy) is 
perhaps the highest ideal of aesthetic experience. At this level 
the distinction between the contemplative and the practical 
musical and non-musical values disappears. 

The Aesthetic Object 

From one point of view the aesthetic object is the thing 
out there”, from another it is something in the stream of 
consciousness. Speaking generally, the aesthetic object is 
anything capable of giving rise to an aesthetic experience the 
stimulus of the experience. From this broad point of view, the 
aesthetic object may be anything we can perceive or conceive 
of, whether concrete or abstract. It may be a sense pattern, a 
conceptual pattern or a combination of the two. 

The sounds organised in music are the potential symbols 
for meanings which are subjective within the individual and 
not outside. An aesthetic subject thus becomes the stimulus 
plus all relevant elaboration by the organism. Nevertheless, for 
practical purposes, it is more convenient to assume a certain 
normal response and regard the aesthetic object as anything 
capable of evoking an aesthetic experience. 
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Indian Sangita Sastra also postulates a variable response 
dependent on altitudinal factors. Philosophically speaking, 
yuRl regulates the nature and quality of TI^R. 

The Relation of the Arts 

Arts are classified variously. The most common division 
is in terms of time-space criteria according to which dance, 
music and literature are classified as temporal and architecture, 
sculpture and painting as spatial. The temporal arts are further 
distinguished according to their respective materials. But the 
spatial arts have a temporal character too as their objects 
endure in time and as time is required for the perception of 
individual works. Conversely, dance, though classed as 
temporal, occurs in space. Literature, too, is spatial in the 
sense that the mind creates images. In music, the spatial 
dimension is suggested by the fact that tones have a certain 
extensity and further there is evidence that they are perceived 
as a phenomenon higher or lower in space. Moreover, music 
has its aspect of motion and movement implies space. Thus, 
although music is most significantly a temporal art, one should 
not lose sight of its spatial quality. 

Indian Sastras go even further and say that time and 
space are co-eval and two convertible terms in perception. The 
soul as Saksi in the pure state perceives a^ITfcT un¬ 

manifested space in which time also is inherent as other than 
an aggregate on moments. 

Apart from the time-space criteria there are others too 
such as the classification on an auditory-visual basis; or on the 
principle whether representative i.e. directly expressive or 
indirectly expressive or according to their respective 
techniques or functions. Each of these criteria is valuable for 
bringing out certain similarities and differences among the arts 
but none is entirely adequate in itself. Particularly troublesome 
is the classification of mixed arts such as opera, drama or 
ballet. 
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India evolved long ago its Natya Sastra which comprehends 
all the arts 1 each with its own terms and technique but answering a 
deep generic significance. Philosophically, there are two 
principles in nature; one of which is mobile and the other 
immobile. All the arts refer to the fcgrmer as the subject, and come 
under the sphere of “Natya” which term is derived from the root 
‘Nat’ meaning i.e. all that moves or vibrates. Thus 

according to Indian Sastras music is one of many arts which deal 
with objects which are subject to motion or vibration and which 
collectively bear the generic name “Natya”. All of them can be 
experienced at graded levels of transcendental super-feeling at 
the summit whereof is AcintyaMahabhava (safari 


Material of Music: 

In European thought, material of art means, first of all, 
merely the physical stuff from which the artist creates the work 
of art. In sculpture, the artist works directly with such material 
as stone or marble; in architecture indirectly through drawings 
and specification. Music is ordinarily similar to architecture, in 
that the composer indicates his composition by means of 
notation which is later realised in performance. Except for 
certain varieties of music in the southern provinces in India, 
however, the performer of music never performs directly from 
notated script. Usually he composes his own music in advance 
of the performance or even on the spot by first determining the 
pattern of the music or ‘Raga’ for a given linguistic piece or 
specimen of articulated speech. The performer deals with the 
materials of his art himself, organising them into forms of 
varying complexity according to his skill and capacity and 
according to the tradition of the school in which he has been 
trained. Lately, notations have come into vogue in northern 
India too, but their purpose is more to preserve good music for 
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imitation of the barest skeleton of a form into which a huge 
amount of elaboration and ornamentation has to be filled by 
the artist’s own improvisation. As between sculpture and 
architecture, Indian music is thus more akin to the former than 
to the latter. 

The materials of music are sounds, tones and vocables 
with all their qualitative richness and also perhaps silences or 
rests. They are both physical (pulsations in the air) and 
psychological (sensations) in a complementary sense. In Indian 
exoteric music, ‘#T is the elemental spiritual sound which 
constitutes the primary stuff of this art. In the Agamas, ‘^Rr, is 
defined as W.’i.e. it is sound in the self, not dependent on 

any other support. Similarly, ‘TTT or tone is defined as “*3RTt 
WrfcT ^R:”or‘^ ^fcT ^TC:’.The implication is that the 
esoteric tone is self-delighting or self-luminous independent of 
any aid or support, physical or psychological. 

A study of the characteristics of sound as the material of 
music is the province not of aesthetics but of Acoustics. 
Aesthetics can, however, take notice of the generic 
characteristics of sounds in isolation apart from their 
implications of form and content 1 . But this is difficult or 
almost impossible because it would lead to a discussion of the 
intrinsic orders bordering the field of organisation of tones into 
formal designs. 

For example, the intrinsic order of pitch is expressed in 
scales (Grama and Murchana), of loudness in dynamics; of 
quality in the specific tone qualities of the various instruments 
hence especially in instrumentation; of duration in agogics 

1. Cf. Bharata’s treatment of the aesthetic qualities (Rasa) of the 
individual Svaras in isolation : 
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(roughly Viccheda or Virama of Indian Sastras) and rhythm. 
These intrinsic orders are basic to further organisation in 
formal design. Moreover, these qualitative characteristics have 
expressive significance in many ways as indicated by such 
adjectives as small, thin and piercing for describing high tones, 
strong, visible and majestic for loud tones, harsh and strident 
for tones of a certain quality or lively, spirited and agitated for 
rapid tones. 1 

A peculiar distinction between painting and music may 
be noted in passing. The mixture of a number of different 
coloured pigments on a canvas presents a total resultant visual 
effect upon the eye in which the individuality of the 
constituent elements is almost completely lost. An analogous 
mixture of musical sounds produces a total effect upon the ear 
that is susceptible to a reasonable degree of almost automatic 
discrimination of the constituent elements. The variety and 
nicety of the discriminative and manipulative possibilities 
within the several dimensions and intrinsic orders of sounds 
provide a basis for the formal and expressive richness of 
music. 

In a concert of vocal and instrumental music, the 
complexity of sounds presented to the ear at a given moment 
may be tremendous but it is easy to distinguish a great variety 
of tones of different pitch, loudness, quality and duration. In 
addition, many relationships of a higher order of complexity 
may be perceived with little or no effort, and so also intervals, 
and musical patterns and forms, not to mention extraneous 

1. Cf. Matanga’s fivefold division of ‘Nada’ as ‘Suksma’, 
‘Atisuksma’, ‘Vyakta’, ‘Avyakta’, and Krtrima . 
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sounds from shuffling feet, coughing and passing street cars. 

This pre-eminence of Sangita among the arts has been 
recognised by Indian tradition also. 

In considering aesthetics underlying generic differentia of 
the materials of music, the materials with which compositions 
are made, the specific musical ideas, the elementary tonal- 
rhythmic patterns called motives or themes, are perhaps more 
important than the physical and psychological characteristics of 
sounds taken separately and in the modes of their combination. 

At this level, the approach to the materials of music 
constitutes the most significant basis for the study of musical 
material whether in composition, performance or listening. 
Nevertheless, the physical, psychological and aesthetic 
approaches are interdependent. Taken together, they constitute 
the essential frame of reference in terms whereof the musical 
experience may unfold at higher levels of synthesis, its formal 
and meaningful or expressive aspects. 

Form 

The word ‘form’ has at least three distinct meanings (i) 
that it is the “body” of the work of art regarded as the 
intermediary between the material and the content, the vehicle 
for the musical expression of meaning, (2) that it is the 
structural organisation of the work of art, regarded as the 
relations between the parts, or the ways in which the materials 
are moulded or pattemised in a particular work or (3) a generic 
pattern or scheme of organisation common to a number of 
different works of art, e.g. the sonnet, sonata of fugue of 
Western music or the Dhrupada, Khyala, Thumari of Indian 
music. 

We get very different accounts of form, according to 
whether we regard it as a function of objects or of experience 
i.e. whether it is regarded as the structure of things or of 
perception. Really, form is conditioned both by objective and 
subjective factors so that the one implies the other. Sometimes 
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it is more illuminating and convenient to think in terms of the 
objective factor, at others in those of the subjective. 

Intrinsic orders and the theory of musical form 

These are ordinarily concerned with principles of design 
which are conditioned by the orders intrinsic to the materials of 
music and by the psychological nature of the organism. The 
basic orders constitute the dimensions in terms of which designs 
or patterns of greater and greater length and complexity are 
created. 

Primary schematisation of the frequency-pitch dimension 
of tones results in scales. Further elaboration in this dimension 
leads to the development of such concepts as mode, tonality, 
cadence, harmony etc. in terms of Western music and Murchana, 
Jati and Raga with all its paraphernalia in Indian music. 

Schematisation of the intensity, loudness of dimension, 
apart from the applications as stress-accent in rhythm has not 
resulted in typical patterns of form in western music, but the 
dynamic design of a particular composition constitutes an 
important formal element. In Indian music there is immense 
typification and pattemisation in this sphere also. The concepts 
of Tala as a rhythmic pattern, of ‘Gamaka’ and ‘Kaku’ 
corresponding roughly to stress-accent patterns, of ‘Prabandha 
as a compositional pattern bear testimony to this fact. 

Similar observation applies mutis mutandis to the 
dimension of tonal quality. 

Duration factors are basic in the realisation of both small 
and large rhythmic patterns; and in this connection it is well to 
note the rhythmic importance of the agogic factor. Agogic 
refers specially to the lengthening or shortening of time values 
or to the increase or diminution of dynamic values. In Indian 
music this factor is included in the concept of ‘Laya’. 

Psychological factors and the theory of Form 

Of the psychological factors important in relation to the 
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problem of form, the factors of attention, memory and types 
are specially significant. 

Sphere of attention refers to (i) the sphere of apprehension 
of perceptual grasp and (ii) fluctuations of interest or attention. 
The number of objects that can be attended to or clearly 
apprehended at one time is limited and if the objective material 
permits, the mind tends to group numerous details into larger 
units, thus extending the number of items that can be 
perceptually grasped. There is also the tendency to shift the 
attention after a few seconds of attending an unchanging object. 

It is probably a kind of fatigue phenomenon which may be 
avoided by appropriate changes in the stimulus. 

The limit of the span of apprehension is a determinative 
factor in the formal organisation of the material of music; e.g. 
in determining how many centrapetal lines can be successfully 
followed at one time, and in determining the effective metrical 
and formal schemes such as the number of beats in a measure, 
the number of sections which can be included in a movement 
and the number of movements in a larger form such as a 
symphony or suite. Similarly, the limit for the fluctuation of 
attention or spur of interest is the basis of certain principles of 
design usually discussed under the headings contrast, 
gradation, theme and variation. A disregard for the psycho¬ 
logical limits leads to monotony; these principles suggest ways 
of avoiding monotony. 

The intuiting of a temporal work of art as a whole 
depends on memory. In the appreciation of a work of spatial 
art, such as painting, we have the whole before us and in a 
sense, we work from the whole into parts-in the temporal such 
as music, we have the parts presented seriatim and in a sense, 
we work from the parts to the whole. Apprehension of the 
whole, therefore, depends on memory. The concept of 
‘bhavana’ or ‘carvana’ of Indian aesthetics takes full account of 
this process of grasping the whole by contemplating on the 
parts which come in succession and sink into the subconscious. 
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The psychological determinants of recall or memory (the so 
called laws of primacy, frequency, recency and intensity or 
vividness), operate in the organisation of the materials of 
music into forms of higher order or greater complexity. There 
are corresponding principles in Indian Sangita also as is 
explained below : 

In terms of musical composition these principles might be 
interpreted somewhat as follows. The first theme presented 
enjoys the advantage of primacy. The first step of Ragalapti 
called Mukhacala is illustrative of the same principle. 

‘Graha’ as one of the Raga Laksanas also stands for primacy. 
Other things being equal, the theme to be given emphasis must 
recur most frequently. ‘Amsatva’ and Bahutva , out of the 
Raga-Laksanas serve this purpose. The material presented in the 
‘Coda’ or closing measures of a composition occupies position 
of proximity in recall. The composite concept of Nyasa- 
Apanyasa, Sanyasa-Vinyasa, each constituent term whereof is 
associated with the closing portions of different Vidaris (parts) 
of a composition, corresponds to this principle of recency. 
Thematic material not emphasised in accordance with one of the 
other principles may be aided by vividness of presentation—for 
example, by a solo instrument with an appealing tone-quality. 

The Indian Raga-Laksanas referred to above are an 
indication of the comprehensiveness of development of our 
traditional Sangita Sastra. Whereas Western musicology has 
had to borrow terms from modem psychology for explaining 
the principles underlying musical structure, our Sastras had 
long ago evolved a self-sufficing terminology embracing in its 
spread all these and similar principles. 

It is deplorable that Pt. V. N. Bhatkhande, a prominent 
modern leader of Indian musical opinion, has discredited the 
aforesaid Raga-Laksanas saying that they are obsolete and 
have lost all significance in contemporary music. Really 
speaking, these terms .have an intrinsic importance and 
therefore, possess a perpetual significance to music in general. 
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That the present day practical musicians in India are not 
generally conversant with these terms does not mean that they 
do not unconsciously use in their art the unavoidable principles 
for which these terms stand. 

Type 

Type, also, is fundamentally a matter of form. Types, 
roughly speaking, are groups of associated elements 
constituting recognisable wholes. The constant association of 
different qualities leads to the formation of the concept. The 
psychology of the formation of types is that of the development 
of concepts. 

Varieties of types are natural (e.g. plants or animals), 
formal (e.g. sonnet, novel, sonata fugue), technical types (e.g. 
technique of performance on the violin, technique of musical 
composition), utility types (e.g. chairs, dinner music, martial 
music or religious music). All these types exhibit, in one sense 
or other, distinct forms and each is, in its own way, a 
determinative factor in the relevant forms of art. 

In music, the concept of the formal types such as the sonnata or 
fugue, is an abstraction of qualities common to numerous individual 
compositions in terms of which a particular composition can be 
intelligently perceived or apprehended. In Indian music, Raga, Tala 
are compositional patterns respectively and these concepts are 
comprised of un-ri vailed typification and pattemisation. 

The Ideal of art design 

In its most extended sense, as distinguished from Nature 
on the one hand and from science on the other, art has been 
defined as every regulated operation or dexterity by which 
organised beings pursue ends which they know beforehand, 
together with the rules and the result of each such operation or 
dexterity. The useful arts have their origin in positive practical 
needs and restrict themselves to satisfying them. The fine arts 
minister to the sentiment of taste through the medium of the 
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beautiful in form, colour, rhythm and harmony or melody. 

Art to be meaningful must, therefore, have for its ideal 
fundamental concepts from which principles of art design may 
be derived. The ideal will be the fountain-source of inspiration 
for the designer of art and the principles of design adopted by 
him will inform the execution of the work of art. The deeper 
this fountain is the more endurable will be the principles of 
design and more truly artistic will be the works of art based on 
those principles. 

In Europe, the fountain-source of inspiration for art 
ideals has been the psychophysical nature whereas in India it 
has been the inmost spiritual nature. Since the latter is 
profounder in truth and more enduring in time (in fact 
enduring for all time) the principles of art design have not 
suffered such vicissitudes of fortune as those in Europe. The 
Indian theory has been a theory truly regulating the practice of 
art. In Europe the role of theory has been a chequered one 
throughout. The following observation in the British 
Encyclopeadia is noteworthy : “Throughout the history of 
music, theory and practice have been continually at variance. 
Every great composer has broken the rules which held good in 
his time, and theory, after a period of vexation and even anger, 
has toiled panting after to explain it all. The regularity with 
which this has occurred has given rise to a false idea regarding 
musical theory which is very widespread, namely, that the 
study of it tends to cramp and sometimes entirely destroy the 
artistic individuality of the student”. 

Such a tendency of disregard of theoretical principles of 
music is not to be found in the traditional Indian literature. The 
reason is that the foundation on which the Indian theory rests 
is more solid and secure than in the case with the European 
theory of music. Theory in India has always been respected as 
an unfailing guide in evaluating and confirming the merit of all 
artistic creations; it was never challenged or repudiated by 
artists. As has been remarked earlier in this article, the only 
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exception has been the very recent example of Prof. 
Bhatkhande who attempted to turn the course of history of 
Indian music by judging the truths of ancient theory with the 
touchstone of prevalent decadent art. 

All art is inevitably rooted in sensuality but the question 
how sensuality is interpreted or elaborated by philosophy and 
religion and what overtones it emits is decisive. The sensuality 
of the Western philosophy is extrovert and that of the Indian, 
introvert. The Indian regards the inner senses of the spirit as 
real as the outer senses of the body. The starting point of the 
ideal in Indian art is the inner senses while that of the 
European, the outer. The theory of Indian art is interwoven 
with the fabric of indigenous philosophy which, unlike 
European philosophy is indistinguishable from religion. The 
philosophy of European art is divorced from religion. 

Equally with religion the purpose of Indian art is to 
realise the essential nature of the universe, man and God and 
their interrelationship. Brahman, Paramatman or Bhagawan is 
the aesthetic object. Music is a part of almost all religious 
disciplines through which the individual soul has to realise 
divine aesthetics as the object of Divine experience. Earlier in 
this article reference was made to Sri Krsna as the highest 
ideal of beauty realisable through a process which includes 
music. That ideal is propounded in Srfmadbhagavatam. Sri 
Rupa Goswamin, the greatest exponent of the teachings of Sri 
Kr?na Caitanya (Gauranga Mahaprabhu) and of the philosophy 
of Srimad-bhagawatam, has shown in his ‘Bhakti-rasamrta- 
sindhu’ and 'Ujjvala-nila-mani’ that dance and song are the 
physical reactions or symptoms (Udbhasvara Anubhavas) of 
divine love experienced by the devotees of Krsna. In the divine 
realm of Vraja, Krsna is the only object to whom single- 
minded selfless love is shown by all entities. These entities 
have no care for their own gratification and the only purpose 
they serve is the pleasure of Krsna. This situation is ideal to 
inspire a grand design for art—all diversity serving perfectly 
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the intention and purpose of the central unity. 

The Upanisads put forward Brahman or Paramatman as 
the aesthetic ideal, each stressing one or the other aspect of the 
Supreme. One of the Upanisads, the Brhadaranyaka, teaches 
that the diversity in creation is the manifestation of a secret 
Delight. And that all things, however heterogenous and 
warring they may appear, are held together by a secret 
harmony effected in them by the hidden creative Self-delight 
of the Supreme. To realise the inter-dependence of things and 
beings, human and others, is a step towards a knowledge of 
that secret Delight which maintains the diversity for Self- 
expression and therefore, for variations in forms of the 
essential Self-delight. 

It will be seen that Indian religion, whether Pauranic or 
Upanisadic, provides the ideal to inspire fundamental principle 
of art design, viz, the principle of unity in diversity and that 
Indian art looks to religion for inspiration of its ideal. 
European art also accepts the same principle as the foundation 
of art design but has not derived that principle from any 
religious ideal. Its concepts and terminology have no 
affiliations with religion. Unlike Indian music at its highest, 
the ideal European music is not a response of the organism 
(initially the inner being) to the stimulus of the Divine within. 
Nor are its notes and intervals terms of spiritual experience as 
they are of Indian music at its best. 

With these observations we may now proceed to deal 
with the principles of art design which are the basis of the 
theory of the form of music. It will be convenient to pick out 
for brief notice, principles as they are expounded in European 
literature, making only occasional reference to corresponding 
principles of Indian music. A detailed substantiation of the 
spiritual significance of the terms and concepts of the latter has 
to be deferred to another occasion. This article does not 
profess to be a thesis on this specific point but is an attempt to 
outline briefly the scope of the European aesthetics of Music 
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and to state how Indian Sangita Sastra stands in relation to it. 
Principles of Design as Theory of Form of Music 
Unity in variety. 

“Unity in variety” is the most general principle of 
design. Unity denotes the principle or principles of design by 
virtue of which the several pieces of music may be recognised 
as a single coherent whole, and not a mere succession of 
sounds beginning at random and ending where they will. 

Coherence and interest are determinative factors in terms 
whereof the principles of unity in variety may be realised. 
Coherence is conditioned by perceptual grasp; interest by 
pleasure. The problem of form thus resolves itself into the 
question of how to get and hold attentive interest. The form 
must be organised to make the experience pleasurable. 
Pleasure depends in part, on its being intelligible-within the 
perceptual grasp-and upon its conforming to the other 
psychological conditions for attentive interest. 

“Unity in variety” implies a certain balance between 
ui*ity and variety, for rigid unity leads to monotony, whereas 
great variety results in chaos. If unity were all that was needed 
the composer might select a particularly pleasing chord and 
sound it indefinitely, or if variety were the only factor he 
might simply wander from chord to chord with no thought of 
patterned relationship. Thus both unity and variety are equally 
important. 

The Indian ‘Raga’ system is a perfect illustration of the 
principle of “unity in variety” and “variety in unity”. Each 
Raga has a separate individuality of its own as compared to 
another, but at the same time the element of variety is so strong 
that each Raga can conveniently include under its purview a 
good number of compositional patterns of considerable variety 
and also the improvisations by different artistes according to 
their training, aptitude, imagination, aesthetic attainment etc. 
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Co-existence in an ideal measure of richness of variety in a 
strong substratum of unity is the special feature of the Indian 
Raga, which renders it unique and unrivalled in the musical 
systems of the world. 

One Western writer names as the main principles leading 
to unity-those of dominance, harmony and balance and those 
leading to variety, the corresponding antithetical principles of 
thematic contrast and rhythm. These principles are noticed 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

(i) The principle of dominance demands the use of one or 
two principal ideas in music, one or two primary themes to 
which other ideas or thematic materials are subordinated in a 
hierarchical manner. The ‘Mukhya Ahga’ or ‘Pakara’ of a 
Raga, having ‘Aiiisa’ (sometimes Graha also) as its central 
point, makes use of the principle of dominance in its own way. 

(ii) The principle of harmony demands the exploitation ol 
certain similarities among the elements. In music, harmony 
might be effected by the frequent recurrence of tones of the 
same pitch, loudness, quality or duration, by the repetition of 
motives or even of accompaniment figures in different keys or 
at different pitch levels, or by the use of various freer types of 
imitation. 

(iii) The principle of balance supplies the feeling of rest 
that arises from the juxtaposition of elements of corresponding 
dimensions or qualities. In music, examples may be found in 
the antecedent and consequent phrases of a simpler period; in 
the two sections of an ordinary binary form; in the disposition 
of a chord in instrumentation : in the use of tonic and dominant 
harmonics in a simple harmonics design or in the fairly even 
mixture of notes of long and short duration. Whatever the 
elements involved, the principle of balance implies a feeling of 
equilibrium between them. The concept of ‘Aucitya’ of Indian 
poetics, which has been adopted by the Sangita Sastra 
comprehends inter alia the general implication of the principle 
of balance. 
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(iv) The principle of thematic variation affords one of the 
most effective means of obtaining unity in variety. In music 
especially, themes may be varied in units of all sizes from a 
simple motive to whole sections. This is done in immeasurable 
different ways-by slight changes in patterns of pitch, loudness, 
quality or duration in the successive appearance of the 
thematic materials, or in the simultaneous variations in two or 
more dimensions. In Indian music the various Gamakas, Kaku- 
bheda, Sthaya-bheda, Laya-Bheda, Sthana-bheda etc. roughly 
correspond to the above elements contributing to variety. It 
may be noted, however, that terms having strictly identical 
significance with those of Western music are not available in 
our tradition because there are certain fundamental differences 
between the two musical systems. 

(v) The principle of contrast demands the introduction of 
new and different thematic material as a foil to previously 
stated elements. It may be applied to small or large units. 
Although significant in all the arts, this principle is of 
particular importance in music, in the middle section of simple 
ternary forms, in the second theme of the sonata, in the 
successive sections of the rondo and in the various movements 
of the sonata or suite of European music. ‘Avirbhava’- 
‘Tirobhava’ in Raga Alapti (elaboration) and Chayalaga and 
Sanklrna Ragas of Indian music roughly represent the principle 
of contrast. 

(vi) Rhythm, as a constructive principle in European 
music, is the antithesis of balance, an essentially static idea. It 
refers to the feeling of movement engendered in the 
progression from short to long notes, or from unaccented to 
accented notes or beats and to the swing from one 
complementary element to the other; for example, from tonic 
to dominant hermonics (or the reverse), from antecedent to 
consequent phrases, from high tones to low, from soft tones to 
low tones or from a thin tone quality to a rich tone quality. 

The ‘Tala’ of Indian music is generally held to be the 
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corresponding concept of the ‘rhythm’ of Western music. But 
really speaking, these terms are not identical; they have only a 
very rough similarity in connotation. Tala, in its essence, 
corresponds to ‘metrical’ and ‘measured’ rhythm. Motion 
pertaining to the pitch quality of musical sound is also implied 
in ‘rhythm’ but the former (Tala) excludes it and is 
characterised by a conception of cyclic time-movement, a 
unique richness of intricate variety in unity and unity in 
variety. Notable authorities on Western music have remarked 
that the Indian ‘Tala’-system is so highly developed that all 
other musical systems of the world can be described as merely 
touching the fringes of its spread and depth. Western experts 
simply marvel at the almost infinite scope of improvisation in 
Indian rhythmic patterns. The ‘Tala’, just like the ‘Raga’, is an 
unrivalled feature of the Indian musical system. 

Obviously, the above-noted principles of organisation are 
articulated rather than discrete; almost always if not always, they 
operate in conjunction with each other. One of the highest ideals 
of formal organisation is a structure in which all the elements or 
units are so articulated, closely knit and interwoven into an 
organic whole that the dropping of a single note would be felt as a 
distinct loss. This ideal may be unattainable, but it suggests the 
importance in artistic form of organic unity in variety. In Indian 
music this organic unity is facilitated by the fundamental typical 
structure of Raga and Tala. 

Study of form the standpoint of compositional patterns of 
European and Indian Music 

The principal musical forms are generic structural 
patterns that have been found by experience to afford 
satisfactory solutions to the problems of formal design. A very 
brief synoptic account of musicological research in Europe on 
the problem of this and related subjects is given below. 

The most elementary musical idea is the compositional 
unit consisting of a small number of notes or chords called a 
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motive. The motive may be enlarged by repetition or 
developmental methods into a more extended unit—a theme. 
The various typical designs as the canon, fugue, rondo and 
sonata grow naturally out of the different measures of 
treatment of the basic thematic material. 

From the contrapuntal method, with its characteristic use 
of imitation and the simultaneous juxtaposition of 
“independent” melodies, come the polyphonic forms and from 
the treatment of melodies according to the harmonic method 
come the homophonic forms. 

A representative procedure in the homophonic forms is to 
take a short musical idea or motive and extend it by repetition 
or development into an antecedent phrase and then follow 
them with a consequent phrase, thus producing a sentence or 
period. The period is next expanded into a double period by 
repetition of the material already presented or by the addition 
of a complementary period of similar dimensions. The double 
period in turn is extended by its repetition, or by the addition 
of another double period of corresponding proportions. In this 
alternation of motives, phrases, periods and double periods- 
with all the subtleties of theme and variation, similarity and 
contrast, balance and rhythm, there is a certain periodicity, a 
rhythm of pattern, called structural rhythm. Some of the 
typical, well-crystallised forms in relation to the basic 
principles of design are referred to below. 

Fugue exhibits a highly unified, closely knit organised 
compositional pattern, embodying the principle of dominance 
and thematic variations, harmony and contrast, balance and 
rhythm. A few of these relationships are briefly mentioned 

Dominance is exhibited in the relation of the subject to 
the counter-subject and to other subsidiary thematic material; 
in the relation of the central tonality to the auxiliary tonalities 
and in the relation of the dominant mood to more transient 
moods. 
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Thematic variation is found in the modifications of the 
subject through change of mode, stretto, domination, 
augmentation and their concomittant variations in tonality and 
mood. 

Harmony is displayed in similarities in the various 
intrinsic orders, thematic material and moods. 

Contrasts occur in the relationship of the subject to 
counter-subject of sets of entrances to attendant episodes and 
among the intrinsic orders with their various factors. 

Balance takes place between the exposition and corres¬ 
ponding subsequent sections and in numerous compositional 
elements at similar levels of organisational integration. 
Finally, rhythm in a dynamic structural sense as opposed to the 
static implications of balance-is manifested through the 
interplay of ‘subject’ and ‘answer’, exposition and counter 
exposition and in more subtle ways. 

Similar analysis may be made of the sonata with its 
characteristic exploitation of the developmental idea and of the 
rondo with its attendant use of repetition and recitation. In 
general it should be noted that the principles of design operate 
in the relations of corresponding elements of the same 
dimension and at similar organisational levels. 

A brief introduction to the aesthetic features of some of 
the standard compositional patterns of Indian music is 
attempted below. Reference is purposely not made to the 
details of technical organisation of musical materials in thoie 
styles as being out of scope in an article on aesthetics. 

Dhrupada : This epic pattern tries first to discover the 
oneness of the infinity, not merely of the life and world of 
physical sense but of all being, all world, all Nature and 
cosmos, all the planes of aesthetic experiences, suggestions of 
an infinite multiplicity in the infinite oneness. The unity it 
strives for is the realised union of the human self with the 
Divine, the Yoga, the ‘Dhruva-pada’ i.e. the status of 
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immutability or immobility. Then it proceeds to weave into or 
around that unity a vast wealth of ornament and detail 
according to well-defined laws, suggestive of spiritual 
significance. The melodic design of this style is closely 
interwoven with intricate rhythmic varieties. 

If the ear begins and ends by dwelling on form and detail 
and ornament, the real and the great unity that Dhrupada (or 
Khyala) is can never be arrived at, because then the ear will be 
obsessed by things other than the original oneness which the 
form, detail and ornament purport to relieve by multitude. The 
original oneness is not a combined or synthetic or effected 
unity. It is from which the art begins and to which its work 
returns. The one-ness is of the self, the cosmic, the infinite in 
the immensity of world-design, the multitude of its features of 
self expression, yet the oneness is greater than independent of 
their totality and in itself indefinable. 

A performance in this pattern is divided into two parts,— 
the first is presented without rhythmic accompaniment and 
verbal composition, in the melodic pattern of the Raga with 
meaningless syllables like ‘Nom Tom Ritanom’ 1 etc. and 
the second half is comprised of a verbal-tonal-rhythmic 
composition embellished with verbal-rhythmic variations. The 
second half is usually organised in four parts called Sthayl, 
Antara, Sancari and Abhoga. The refrain (the first line of 
Sthayi) is repeated after completing the Antara and similarly 
after singing the Sancari-Abhoga in one unit. The element of 
unity is supplied by the patterned melodic structure of the 
Raga concerned and the rhythmic pattern of the particular Tala 
in which the composition is presented. The network of 
diversity is woven through improvised Alapa and Jodakama in 

1. These and similar syllables are generally believed to be a 
distorted form of ‘Mahavakyas’ (axiomatic pithy phrases 
having a deep spiritual meaning) like ‘Om Tatsat’, 
‘Tattvamasi’, formulated as ‘Tenaka’, one of the six limbs of 
‘Prabandha’ by Sarngadeva. 
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the first half preceding the rhythmic portion and through 
improvised verbal-rhythmic variations in the second half of the 
performance, there being little scope for tonal ornamentation 
in the latter except in Bolatana. 

In art, that only is the deepest and the greatest which 
satisfies the profoundest souls and the most sensitive psychic 
imaginations, i.e. is “Sadhu-Sammatam”. That truimphs and 
endures which appeals to the best. In this view Dhrupada and 
Khyala are the greatest among Indian compositional patterns. 

The philosophical ideas adopted by this style are usually 
those of ‘Vairagya’ or ‘Bhakti’. ‘Vairagya’ is turning from the 
world not in terror or gloom or cowardice, but beginning in a 
sense of fatigue or vanity of wordly life, or of something 
higher, truer, happier than worldly life, it soon passes beyond 
any element of pessimistic sadness into the rapture of eternal 
peace and bliss. ‘Bhakti’ is union with the Divine in a mood of 
loving servitude. 

The literary part of Dhrupada is richer in poetic content, 
more elaborate in extent and more sober and serene in its 
meaning than that of Khyala. 

Khyala 

The richness of decorative skill and imagination of 
Dhrupada is turned here to the purpose of another pattern with, 
however, the ground toned down somewhat of the old epic 
mass and power. Khyala is much more mobile than the 
Dhrupada and is also more lyrical. Its melodic design is much 
more complex than that of Dhrupada and the scope for 
rhythmic variations is restricted to a certain degree as 
compared to Dhrupada. It is believed to have been evolved 
during the Moghul times but something of its graces must have 
been developing before the Mohammedan advent. 

There are various theories of the origin of this pattern. 
One of them tries to establish the affinity of the Khyala’s 
pattern with Sadharani Giti, one of the five Gitis spoken of by 
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Matariga and Sarngadeva. This is probably true as a basic 
tendency. As a contributory factor, however, the development 
of the Khyala style can also be viewed in the light of parallel 
movements in regard to style in Sanskrit literature. The advent 
and establishment of the ‘Dhvani’ school in Indian poetics in 
the 9th and IOth centuries A.D. deeply influenced the values 
and standards of literature in particular and art in general. The 
emphasis laid on the supremeness of the suggestive power of 
words as compared to their primary or indicative powers in 
poetry and drama did perhaps lend fresh impetus to the 
recognition of the suggestive power of musical notes 
independently of the language of words. The tendency of 
making the linguistic part of vocal performance brief and more 
or less insignificant and of enriching the musical aspect with 
more and more complex melodic designs can to some extent be 
ascribed to the influence of the ‘Dhvani’ school in poetics. In 
the field of literature this influence brought about a general 
feeling of greater appreciation of stray verses (Muktakas) 
replete with suggestiveness. This, among other reasons, was 
responsible for throwing the epic style somewhat in the 
background and encouraging the lyrical aspect of poetry. The 
gradual development of the Khyala pattern also can be viewed 
in the light of corresponding musical tendencies and forces in 
operation in the period succeeding the 10th century A.D. 

The aforesaid views point out to the conclusion that the 
evolution of Khyala need not be ascribed to any foreign 
influence on our culture. The Persian word ‘Khyala’ need not 
be overstretched to prove the foreign origin of this pattern of 
Indian music. A more reasonable view will be the one which 
takes note of developments in the fundamental current of the 
Indian indigenous culture, a notable characteristic whereof is 
that it borrows the minimum external elements of exotic 
cultures and tries to attune them to its own occult, more 
fundamental and never-changing outlook and methods. 

A performance in this pattern usually comprises two 
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parts viz. Vilambita (in slow tempo) and Druta (in accelerated 
tempo) popularly known as Bada Khyala and Chota Khyala. 
Sometimes a third part is also incorporated viz. Tarana (a 
tonal-rhythmic composition with meaningless syllables, sung 
in very fast tempo). Each of these parts is comprised of two 
parts viz. Sthayi and Antara. The Sthayi is repeated many 
times throughout the performance. Both these arts comprised 
of tonal-verbal-rhythmic compositions and improvisations. 
The element of unity is derived from the melodic and rhythmic 
pattern of Raga and Tala respectively and diversity is created 
through Alapa, Bahlava, Bolatana, Saragama, Tana etc. 
interwoven in the rhythmic structure. Graceful tonal 
embellishments for which there is scope for a very vast variety 
within the unitary pattern of the Raga, is a characteristic 
feature of this style. The possibilities of such embellishments 
could not be exhausted by the Dhrupada style because of its 
comparative rigidity and probably therein lies the reason of the 
popularity of Khyala. Bolatana (tonal-verbal-rhythmic orna¬ 
mentation) of Khyala is directly derived from the Dhrupada 
and all other elements of diversity, employed in Khayala 
bespeak of a gradual evolution of the element of diversity, 
wherein is kept intact the unity of Raga and Tala. A certain 
degree of laxity and flexibility, a sense of delicacy or 
tenderness (not feminity), gracefulness and a fancy for all 
possible tonal embellishments offering great scope for artistic 
imagination characterise this compositional pattern. 

Thumari 

It totally lacks the virility of Dhrupada and the vigour of 
Khyala. It is characterised by a striking note of feminity and its 
theme is invariably connected with some or the other phase of 
human love, in a state of separation or union. Only a selected 
few of the Ragas of Indian music are fit for a rendering of this 
pattern. Tonal ornamentation in this style is not an end in itself 
but is subordinated to the expression of the various shades of 
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meaning of the words of the composition. The composition is 
divided into two parts viz. Sthayi and Antara, the wordings 
whereof are very brief. The short verbal phrases of Sthayi or 
Antara are presented with various tonal embellishments and 
variations. It starts with slow tempo and towards the end, the 
tempo is suddenly increased. The whole song (Sthayi and 
Antara) is repeated in this accelerated tempo with a number of 
short ‘tanas’. 

Bhajana 

This style was evolved in the closing part of the 19th 
and the beginning of the 20th centuries, intended as a 
religious counterpart of the Thumari, aiming to replace the 
sensuousness of the latter with devotional content and 
fervour. Pt. Vishnu Digamber Paluskar, the pioneer of the 
renaissance of Indian music in the present age had the 
foremost hand in developing this style. The melodic pattern 
of this style is to some extent skin to Thumari, but the 
comparative predominance of the poetic element is a 
characteristic which distinguishes it from the latter. The 
refrain or ‘Teka’ or ‘Dhruva’ is repeated after each stanza or 
Antara, there being a good number of Antaras (in Thumari 
there is only one Antara). 

Ghazala 

It lacks in musical ornament and detail and is the most 
sensuous of musical styles. Its motif most often is the eternal 
dream of a love that survives death. Sometimes the motif takes 
a social, political or even spiritual turn. When it has a spiritual 
motif, it rises from the earth without quite leaving it, uplifts 
the imagination to a certain immaterial charm of the middle 
world and in the religious mood touches with a devout hand 
the skirts of the Divine. On the whole, an all-pervading 
spiritual obsession is absent in this style. There is not here the 
vast spiritual content of the entire Indian mind, but it is still an 
Indian mind which in the creation of this style absorbs the 
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West Asian influence and stress on the sensuous as before in 
the poetry of Kalidasa. It is characterised by an interweaving 
of some pieces of extreme mobility and raciness (when the 
refrain is repeated) and with other pieces of comparatively 
lesser mobility. It has a predominant element of poetry full of 
suggestiveness and very little of melody. The melodic element 
is very simple in design and complexity. 

Qawwali 

It embodies a religious aspiration and fervour lifted to a 
noble austerity which supports and is not lessened by the 
subordinated ornaments and grace which are its distinctive 
features. It is skin to Ghazala in its intermediary pieces having 
great raciness and mobility. This style is more poetic than 
melodic in content. In so far as its first part is repeated several 
times as refrain, it has a resemblance with the European rondo. 
The refrain is usually sung in chorus. It is a typical form of 
light music and is generally rendered in individualised tunes 
and not in any particular Raga. 

Indian Aeshetics of Melodic Patterns of Music 

In India, styles and forms of music palpable to the 
ordinary senses and mind have throughout the period of 
Sanskrit literature followed patterns set on a transcendental 
and supremantal plane. The latter were realised in their own 
terms and under esoteric conditions and even if the door to 
them was not open to all, nobody ever questioned their 
transcendental and supramental character. These style-forms or 
patterns are actually realisable and are realised in their perfect 
vividness under appropriate conditions. Unlike the Western 
transcendentalism of intuition or imagination, Indian transcen¬ 
dentalism is real, palpable and vivid. 

A few examples may be cited here indicative of the 
transcendental and supramental character of those fixed melodic 
patterns. 
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Deriving their names from colours of the patterns e.g. 
‘Gauri’-‘of white colour’, ‘Nllambari’-with blue attire’. 

Deriving their names from their location in the 
transcendental and supramental solar region (with the Sun 
rising from the place where the gods are born). Kalihga 
(belonging to the region between the Krsna river and 
Jagannatha), Gauda (belonging to the country beginning from 
the Banga Desa and running upto the end of Bhuvanesa). 
Banga-desa together with the Anga Desa is a country situated 
within the Praci region. Praci is the transcendental space where 
the trancendental Sun rises and Malava the region where the 
planet Mars was born. Also known as Avanti in which region 
the city of the same name exists, is one of the seven Moksa - 
giving ‘Puris’ 

Deriving their names from transcendental seasons- 
Vasanta, Meghamalhara. 

There are other names signigicant of transcendence, a 
detailed exposition whereof is out of the scope of the present 
article. These few generic structural patterns of Indian music 
illustrative of their peculiar nature may, therefore, be deemed 
sufficient. 

Manners of Treatment of the materials of music 

The application of principles of formal design to the 
materials of the several arts leads to the development of 
characteristic modes of treatment or technical types and to the 
crystallisation of the numerous formal or compositional types 
of each art. The detailed study of these basic techniques and 
forms in music is the special province of musical theory in the 
narrow sense. It is in this sense that music theory has been 
called “ applied music aesthetics”. The significance of these 
topics in relation to the general problem of form in musical 
aesthetics is discussed briefly below. 

One of the chief manners of treatment of the materials of 
music may be called melodic (others being harmonic and 
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contrapuntal). When tones sounded one at a time in succession 
are organised into temporal patterns according to certain 
artistic principles, the treatment is melodic. 

When succession of two or more simultaneously 
sounding tones is organised into temporal patterns according 
to certain artistic principles, the treatment may be called either 
contrapuntal or harmonic, according to whether it is primarily 
the simultaneous combination of melodic lines, or the temporal 
succession of chords. 

It is important to realise that the generic forms are 
abstractions of features common to members of a given class, 
that they have no particularised existence except that they are 
embodied in individual compositions and that their importance 
derives largely from the significant role they play in the field 
of expression or meaning and value. 

Taste in Music : Musical and non-musical factors in the 
formation and development of taste 

Fundamental criteria of good taste may be established 
upon a frame of reference that includes variable factors, 
designed to provide norms which would function within limits 
on all levels of artistic activity. 

In such a frame of reference including variable factors 
the following three factors will be relevant and important, viz. 

(i) Artistic sensitivity to the materials of art tones in 
their intrinsic order—if not to the complex at least to the simple 
structural units in musical design, tone, quality, scale, 
intonation, chord progression, modulation of voice, etc. 

(ii) A certain level of training and experience in the 
technique of music, and 

(iii) A degree of orientation in the essentially non-musical 
background which enriches musical experience through derived 
values. As regards the orientation through non-musical factors, it 
may be said that apprehension of value is enhanced by a liberal 
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education, by increasing the depth and spread of derived values. 
Assuming that the other two requirements have been satisfied, 
viz. artistic sensitivity and training and experience in the art, the 
person who has a good background in musicology, history, 
language, literature, philosophy etc. is more likely to attain a full 
apprehension of indirect or derived values. Among these derived 
values may also be included knowledge of composer’s and 
performer’s life, and the circumstances under which the 
composition was written. The socio-cultural background and 
innumerable other related, though non-musical, details make 
possible the development of more complex and significant 
standards of good taste. 

Thus, though tastes may be individual, they can be 
judged or compared in terms of such multiple frames of 
reference. Through musical experience the individual develops 
consciousness of various types of form and technique which 
constitute the standard of his taste. The type tends to be an 
idealisation superior to the average. This applies to types at 
different levels of complexity. Generally speaking, the greater 
the natural artistic sensitivity and the broader the training and 
experience, the more refined will be the taste. 

It may be noted that psychological processes of 
habituation i.e. formation and breaking up of habits prevents 
the establishment of rigid unchanging standards of musical 
value. They explain changes in taste during the precesses of 
history and differences of taste in any particular period. 

In Indian Saiigita Sastra, “taste” is understood as ‘Rasa’ or 
‘Guna’ and a person of taste in generally known as ‘Rasika’ or 
‘Gunr. Rasa is realised on a supramental plane of consciousness 
where the distinction of values directly musical and indirectly 
musical vanishes; where the theory and art of music, drama, 
dance, literature, philosophy, languages all find scope for an 
integral experience. The greatest ‘Rasikas’ were devotees of 
God,-Thyagaraja, Suradasa, Purandaradasa, Tulasidasa, 
Mirabai etc. 
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‘Guna’, one of the basic concepts of Indian poetics has a 
special philosophical significance. It connotes TRFTT 
3WlW u l«bK u l*I L ’ which means “an uncommon cause of pure and 
absolute knowledge”. will, therefore, mean one who 

has the capacity and aptitude for imbibing pure and absolute 
knowledge. Another Gastric qualification of an aesthetic is 
‘Samajikatva’. means (or The word 

or means anfR or so that the artist should 

have a hankering for liberation, beatitude or happiness. A 
hankering for ever-increasing bliss is inherent in the very 
nature of the human soul, the ‘Purusa’ the resident in and 
controller of the eight purls. Sangita in its essentials is the 
pastime for the ‘Purusa’. 

Abhinavagupta, the celebrated Saiva philosopher and 
dramaturgist has analysed the constituents of aesthetic 
personality on the level of ‘Katharsis’ (the state antecedent to 
and lower than transcendence) into seven factors in the context 
of drama as follows. His views are equally applicable to music. 

1. ‘Rasikatva’ or taste i.e. “the inborn faculty of discerning 
the aesthetic elements in a presentation and of finding great 
satisfaction in aesthetic contemplation”. 

2. ‘ Sahrdayatva’ or aesthetic susceptibility. It brings 
about identification with the focus of the artistic situation. It 
presupposes close and prolonged study of the theory and 
practice of the art concerned and frequent occasions of 
witnessing performances or exhibitions of the same. 

3. Pratibha or power of visualisation i.e. the power to 
clearly visualise the aesthetic image in all its fullness and life. 
The aesthetic susceptibility can supply only the prerequisites 
of physical reaction to the stimulating situation. The next 
qualification for aesthetic experience is, therefore, the power 
of visualisation i.e. the power to conceive the real aesthetic 
image with full vividness, on the basis of the given art material 
which is barely one-third of the total aesthetic situation. 
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4. Vasana, Samskara or Intellectual background i.e. the 
store of impressions of experiences in the unconscious mind. 
The power of visualisation cannot function without this 
because the subject (the listener of music) must have this store 
in the unconscious mind in order to be able to complete the 
aesthetic image. 

5. Bhavana , Carvana or contemplative habit i.e. the habit 
of recalling the aesthetic experiences which have come as parts 
in succession in order to realise and grasp the experience as a 
whole. This contemplative process has been conceived on the 
analogy of ‘Romantha’ or ruminating i.e. chewing of the cud 
by an animal. 

6. Aptness of psycho-physical state. Every aesthetic 
experience presupposes a certain state of the mind and body of 
the subject. Appropriate state of health, age etc. go to make 
physical aptness for aesthetic experience. Similarly, the mind 
should be free from all deep-rooted conditioning elements 
which the aesthetic object may not be able to drive away; 
without this the identification with the focus of the presented 
situation is not possible. 

7. Capacity to establish ‘Tadatmya’ or identification with 
the aesthetic situation. 

Abhinavagupta has also analysed seven impediments to 
aesthetic experience. Some of these relate to the subject (who 
experiences), others to the object (the art material presented). 
These are listed below together with suggestions as to how 
each of the impediments can be overcome. 

(i) Inability to get at the suggested meaning yPciHTiiq4h4dl, 
). It arises from the idea of impossibility of the 
presented. This can be overcome by (a) ‘Sahrdayatva’ on the 
subjective side and (b) the presentation of a well-known story 
(in drama), on the objective side. In music, the presentation of 
a familiar Raga can be said to be conducive to the overcoming 
of this impediment. 
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(ii) Subjective and objective limitations of time (Kala) 
and space (Desa). This applies more to drama than to music. In 
music, the objective limitations are absent to a great extent in 
the intrinsic nature of the materials which have a more or less 
universal appeal. As regards subjective limitations, Abhinava- 
gupta has recognised the special efficacy of music as a means 
of bringing about self-forgetfulness in the hearer. In view of 
this, he has strongly advocated the presentation of music 
before beginning the actual dramatic performance so that the 
audience is easily raised to a level of self forgetfulness and 
subjective universalisation. 

(iv) The influence of personal joys and sorrows 
(). Here again, music has been spoken of 
as a powerful means of getting rid of this binding influence. 

(v) Lack of clarity due to insufficient stimulus (Wtc*T- 

For those who do not possess an 
appropriate training in the aesthetic appreciation of music, an 
absolute musical presentation may prove to be insufficient in 
its stimulative capacity. Introduction of non-musical elements 
such as poetry can make up the deficiency in such cases. The 
Indian concept of Sarigita as a composite art of music (vocal 
and instrumental) and dance, does include the element of 
histrionics which is a powerful factor in toning up the 
stimulative capacity of the musical material presented. 

(vi) Subordination of the Principal (3TSP1FT?TT). In order to 
avoid this the ‘Sthayibhava’ or the dominant emotion should be 
given the prime of position in the midst of the dramatic situation. 
In music, the main theme or ‘Mukhya Ariga’ of a Raga, which 
centres around the Ariisa Svara can be said to represent the 
Sthayibhava and the improvisations woven in that pattern can be 
taken as corresponding to the Sancaribhavas. 

(vii) Dubiousness of presentation ('*iwft 7 T:). In order to 
obviate this impediment, the materials suggestive of Vibhava 
(inciting or arousing factor), Anubhava (mimetic changes) 
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and Sancari-bhavas (transient emotions) are presented 
together and not in isolation from each other. In music, all 
these constituents of Rasa are presented in a universalised 
state and the process of universalization (^K u ItadJ|) is 
more or less eliminated. 

Schools of the Art of Music : 

[A short description of some of the schools of Western art of 
music with parallels (Gharana’ of North India) from the Indian 
scene]. 

Absolution-Romanticism-Expressionism-Classicism- 

New Music: 

1. Absolution. Preference for Music divested of 
extramusical implications. Extramusical elements are poetic 
ideas or pictorial suggestions. Even the text of a song is 
considered an extra-musical element. Instrumental music is 
considered absolute. Program music and vocal music are contra¬ 
distinguished from absolute music. Apart from instrumental 
music, parallel examples from the Indian music field are of 
‘gharanas’, of vocalists deploying a preponderance of ‘Tarana’, 
‘Norn Tom Alapa’ or ‘Alapa’ in Akara. 

2. Romanticism. The Romantic movement as well as the 
term ‘Romantic’ originated in a German literary school of the 
late 18th century, formed by writers such as Wackenroder 
(1773-98), Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), Novalis (1772-1801) 
who in search for relief from the supposed or real prosiness 
and shallowness of their surroundings, went back to the 
literature and culture of the Middle Ages, with its valiant 
knights, gracious ladies and pious monks adopting the term 
“Romanticist” as an expression of the spirit of the romanasque 
(German “romanisch) era (llth-12th centuries). In this 
movement, musicians took over the general feeling of “longing 
for something non-existent”, a propensity for dream and 
vision, for the fanciful and emotional. Musical Romanticism 
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may, therefore, be characterised as an art which emphasises the 
subjective and the emotional possibilities of music and 
neglects the formal and structural point of view. 

This does not imply that non-Romantic music lacks in 
emotional appeal. Non-romantic music stimulates emotions 
through musical qualities. Romanticism tried to cut short the 
road from the composer to the listener by eliminating what is 
believed to be mere “unnecessary formalism” in the 
expectation of increasing by that much the emotional volume. 
Like a short circuit (in electricity), music has by this method 
immensely gained in “high tension” but as might well be 
expected, at the expense of sustaining power. The appeal of 
such music wears out rather quickly upon repeated listening, 
while the greatest works of the Romantic era, are no doubt, 
those which derive substance and balance from the classical 
principles of form and structure, e.g. symphonies (instrumental 
compositions for piano or violin with piano accompaniment 
consisting of three or four independent pieces called move¬ 
ments, each of which follows certain standards of character 
and form). 

In India, conditions of political and social instability 
preceding the British regime and of frustration of the British 
period of history gave rise to a “longing for something non¬ 
existent” and desire to seek relief from the prosiness of life 
by reviving memories of the gaiety of the Moghul times. 
This tendency gave birth to the Thumari, Ghazala and 
Qawali styles. Of these, Thumari developed into several 
Gharanas among which those of Banaras and Lucknow are 
notable. Similarly the Khyala style, though of earlier origin, 
gradually gained pre-eminence in comparison with the 
Dhrupada style. 

3. New music, also known as atonality. Shortly after 
1900, there began a reaction against Romanticism which has 
continuously gained impetus. The movement known as New 
Music was a radical negation of Romanticism in all its aspects. 
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technical as well as ideal. No such movement seems to have 
taken place in India. 

4. Impressionism. Its originator, a Frenchman (Debussy) 
felt a revulsion against dramatic dynamism and the heated 
atmosphere, pathetic exhibitionism and introspective 
emotionalism of the Romantic composers. Painting and poetry 
of the contemporary period suggested to him a new type of 
music which aims to hint rather than to state, in which there is 
a succession of colours instead of a dynamic development and 
atmospheric sensations supersede heroic pathos. This music is 
said to be vague and intangible as the changing light of the 
day, the subtle noises of the wind and the rain. 

5. Expressionism. Contradistinctive to Impressionism. 
Instead of “impressions gained from the outer world” it turned 
to “expression of the inner self”, more properly of the 
“subconscious self”. Schools of music in India have always 
been mainly expressionist. 

6. Classicism. This has various meanings :~ 

(i) “Music of the first rank or class, in particular the 
ancient Greeks and Romans and their culture . 

(ii) “Antithesis to Romanticism”. 

(iii) “Music of established value and fame as 
distinguished from ephemeral works which quickly 
disappear from the programmes. 

(iv) For less educated people, it has the somewhat 
deterrent meaning of “art music” or “high brow” 
music in contradistinction to “popular music or 
“music for entertainment”. The latter connotations 
do not deserve serious consideration as they are 
deterioratives. 

Typical periods of European classical music are the 13th- 
16th and 17th centuries. Some of the modem Indian schools or 
‘Ghararas’ of classical music relating to ‘Dhrupada’ and ‘Khyala’ 
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styles are mentioned below. Each ‘Gharana’ has its distinctive 
technique and mode of elaboration and ornamentation and was 
founded by a distinguished musician. 

‘Dhrupada’. In this style, the names of four Banis or 
schools are handed down by tradition and those are—Dagura 
Bani, Khandara Bani, Nauhara Bani and Gobarahara Bani. The 
Gharanas of Jaipur, Bengal (specially Vishnupur), Punjab 
(Philaur and Hariana), Indore etc. owe allegiance to one or the 
other of the Banis and there appears to be considerable 
overlapping in the distinguishing features of these Banis and 
Gharanas. Some of the characteristics of the different schools 
are,—the predominance of rhythmic variations, special 
emphasis on verbal-tonal embellishments viz. Bolatanas, the 
preponderant use of Gamakas, delicacy and grace in the 
rendering of notes and differences in Taya’ or tempo (some 
schools giving preference to ‘Vilambita’ or slow, others to 
‘Madhya’ or medium, and still others to ‘Druta’ or quick ‘Laya’ 
or tempo). It is very difficult to attribute specifically these 
characteristics to the above-noted Banis, the practical or 
conceptual significance whereof seems to have faded down. 
The writer of this article has not* had the opportunity of 
listening to the exponents of the various Banis or Gharanas. 
However, even Pt. Omkamath Thakur who has listened to 
various exponents throughout the country and held discussions 
with them, has expressed a feeling of uncertainty in regard to 
attributing specific characteristics to the Banis. (Vide 
Sangltanjali, Pt. IV, p. 26). It appears that Banis have deeper 
and more comprehensive significance than Gharanas of 
Dhrupada. 

Ordinarily musicians are initiated into the techniques of 
one or other of the Gharanas. In some cases, however, it would 
appear that styles develop spontaneously without initiation and 
the musicians concerned are identified with one or the other 


* Till the time of writing this article. 
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Bams or Gharanas on the basis of the distinctive features of 
their styles. For instance, I have never been formally initiated 
into any of these Gharanas or Banls of Dhrupada, yet the style 
which has crystallised as a result of my own spontaneous 
singing of Dhrupada is identified with one of the four Banis 
viz. the Khardara Barn (to which the Vishnupur school of 
Bengal is said to owe allegiance). In 1961, when 1 gave a 
performance in the Sadarang Music Conference in Calcutta, 
newspaper critics and my gurudeva, Pt. Omkamath Thakur, 
publicly expressed the opinion that I was developing on the 
lines of the said Ban! which is characterised mainly by 
richness of intricate rhythmic variations. 

Khyala. ‘Gharanas’ of Gwalior, Agra, Kirana, Patiala, 
Jaipur and Rampur are the main schools of this style, the first 
three being the most widely known. Predominant use of 
‘Madhya Laya’ (medium tempo), straight Tanas of ascending 
and descending order in the three registers and profuse use of 
Bolatanas on the pattern of Dhrupada,—these are some of the 
characteristics of the Gwalior school. Rangila (Romantic) is 
the epithet of the Agra school which has Norn Tom Alapa 
preceding the main performance with rhythmic accompani¬ 
ment, intricate Tana-patterns and rhythmic variations as its 
distinguishing features. The Kirana Gharana is known for its 
emphasis on elaborate Alapa, comparatively lesser use of 
Tanas and Bolatanas and continuity and flow in tonal 
variations. 

The basis of the Indian theory of art is that even at the 
lowest levels of experience there is the ‘Ksara-Aksara 
situation in which the subject is immutable and eternal whereas 
the object is subject to change. The Indian mind has exceeded 
even this dimension and traversed still higher regions in which 
even the object is ‘Aksara’ just like the subject. Mind and 
speech fail to describe the bliss of experience, for instance, at 
the level of Dwaraka, Mathura, or Vrndavana. 

Before passing on to the next topic and by way of general 
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observation on the above noted European Schools symbolic of 
the constantly changing styles of music, it may be remarked 
that while each one of these in its philosophies possesses an 
element of truth, none takes into account the fundamental 
nature of ananda, none attempts to present an integral, 
immutable or eternal basis of existence and experience. The 
subject-object situation is one in which the subject is as 
mutable as the object and it is clear that European art has not 
tackled the problem from the angle of the eternity and 
immutability of the subject or the object. 

The point is that whereas the Indian mind has throughout 
the ages been riveted on eternity and on the one non-changing 
principle of aesthetic experience, the European mind has been 
struggling all the time in interpreting the vagaries and freaks of 
mutation of mental and emotive experience. 

Criticism 

Criticism implies evaluation accompanied with justi¬ 
fication of the evaluation through intelligent description and 
comparison pointing at potential aesthetic values. Criticism is 
not appreciation though it is based on it. It leads to an 
enhanced appreciation of aesthetic values. 

The basic criteria of criticism are found in the 
fundamental aesthetic principles of design and must be 
oriented to scientific i.e. a systematic and historical frame of 
reference. The critic must be sensitive to artistic values in the 
medium with which he is dealing. He must have a broad 
experience fortified by technical training in the systematic and 
historical aspects of the art concerned. He must have an insight 
into the fundamental problems of philosophy as he relates the 
art to manifold socio-cultural phenomena. Finally, he must 
have a command of language adequate to be expressive of 
his ideas. 

In Indian literature, is the term equivalent of 

criticism. It has been held to denote which 
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means dissertation on a basis of specific ‘dharmas’ or 
intrinsic qualities. Since ‘dharma’ of an object in its highest 
sense implies %^5lfcPTrasr#SR^*f:, criticism or aiKriH'il must 
necessarily touch the limit of optimum aesthetic experience 
and for that purpose raise itself to the sublimities of the Vedic 
and similar supra-mental fields by adopting appropriate 
methods as standards. 

The orthodox style of Western criticism seems to be to 
dwell scrutinisingly on the technique, on form, on the obvious 
story of the form and then pass to some appreciation of a 
beautiful or impressive emotion and idea. It is only in some 
deeper and more sensitive minds that we get beyond that depth 
into profounder things. A criticism of that kind applied to 
Indian art leaves it barren or poor of significance. Here the 
only right way is to get at once through a total intuitive or 
revelatory impression or by some meditative dwelling on the 
whole, ‘Dhyana’ in the technical Indian term, to the spiritual 
meaning and atmosphere, make ourselves one with that as 
completely as possible, and then only helpful meaning and 
value of all the rest comes out with a complete and revealing 
force. For here it is the spirit that carries the form, while in 
most Western art it is the form that carries whatever there may 
be of spirit. 

The characteristic attitude of the Indian reflective and 
creative mind necessitates in our view of its creations an effort 
to get beyond at once to the inner spirit of the reality it 
expresses and see from inside and not from outside. To start 
from the physical details and their synthesis would appear 
quite the wrong way to look at an Indian work of art. The more 
ordinary Western outlook is upon animate matter carrying in 
its life a modicum of soul. But the seeing of the Indian mind 
and of Indian art is that of a great limitless, self and spirit, 
‘Mahanatma’ which carries to us in the sea of its presence and 
living shape of itself, small in comparison to its own infinity, 
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but yet sufficient by the power that informs this symbol to 
support some aspect of that infinite’s self-expression. 

Criticism of art is a vain and dead thing when it ignores 
the spirit, aim or essential motive for which a type of artistic 
creation starts, or when it judges by the external details only in 
the light of a quite different spirit, aim and motive. A 
comparative criticism has its use, but an appropriate and 
essential understanding must precede it if it is to have any real 
value. The appropriate and essential understanding must be of 
the essential things, of the characteristic way and spirit of the 
art observed, which will enable the critic to interpret the form 
and execution from that inner centre. Then only can the critic 
see how the work of art looks in the light of other standpoints, 
in the light of the comparative mind. 

Now such a comparative criticism is easy in the wider 
and more flexible turn of literature; it is perhaps, much more 
difficult in the other arts, when the difference of spirit is deep, 
because there is the absence of the mediating word and there is 
the necessity of proceeding direct from spirit to tone and 
rhythm or line or colour. And this brings about a special 
intensity and exclusive concentration of aim and stress of 
execution. The intensity of the thing that moves the work of art 
is brought out with a more distinct power, but by its very stress 
and directness allows for few accommodations and combined 
variations of appeal. 

In art, the thing meant and the thing done strike deep 
home into the soul or the imaginative mind, but touch it over a 
smaller surface and with a lesser multitude of point of contact 
than in literature. But whatever the reason, it is less easy for a 
different kind of mind to appreciate than is the case in 
literature. 

Indian Art (including Music) and Its Central Motive and 
Significance 

The foregoing rapid and cursory survey of the fields of 
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European and Indian Aesthetics of music has perhaps 
prepared the ground for a few concluding generalisations on 
the spirit and tradition which has reigned through all 
changes of style and manner in Indian art distinguishing it 
from the spirit and tradition of European art. The unity and 
continuity of the Indian spirit and tradition enable us to 
distinguish and arrive at a clear understanding of what is the 
essential aim, inner turn and motive, spiritual method which 
differentiate the Indian from Occidental art. The following 
remarks are an adaptation of the views of Sri Aurobindo as 
set forth in his book entitled “The Significance of Indian 
Art”. The said book deals primarily with the three arts. 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. The general 
characteristics of Indian art, however, would appear to be 
common to music as well as to other arts. 

All Indian art is the throwing out of a certain profound 
self-vision formed by a going within himself by the artist to 
find out the secret significance of sound, forms or appearances, 
a discovery of the subject in his deeper self, the giving of soul- 
form to the vision and a remoulding of the material and natural 
sound or shape to express the psychic truth of it with the 
greatest possible purity and power of outline and the greatest 
possible concentrated rhythmic unity of significance in all the 
parts of an indivisible artistic whole. There are differences 
between the arts but they are due to the materials which they 
handle and the turn which is natural and inevitable to their 
respective aestheses. Indian art reflects in sound or shape (of 
man or creature or incident or scene or nature) a permanent 
and opulent signification of spiritual realities. The art of the 
musician, for instance, justifies to the spirit the search of the 
sense of the ear for delight by making its own search for the 
pure intensities of meaning of the universal sound and its 
beauty. The indulgence of the ear’s desire in perfection of tone 
and rhythm becomes an enlightenment of the inner being 
through the power of a certain spiritually aesthetic Ananda. 
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The Indian artist lived in the light of an inspiration which 
imposed this greater aim on his art and his method sprang from 
its frontier and served it to the exclusion of any more earthly, 
sensuous or outwardly imaginative aesthetic impulse. 

The unique character of Indian art and its unrivalled 
appeal spring from the remarkably inward, spiritual and 
psychic turn which was given to the artistic conception and 
method by the pervading genius of Indian culture. Indian 
music, like all Indian art, could not escape from its absorbing 
motive, its transmuting atmosphere, the direct or subtle 
obsession of the mind that has been trained to hear, not as 
others do with only the external ear, but by a constant 
communing of the mental parts and the inner vision with the 
self beyond mind and the spirit to which forms are only a 
transparent veil or a slight index of its own greater splendour. 

Notwithstanding its outward beauty and power, there is 
something in Indian art which seems to escape appreciation or 
is imperfectly understood and this something is precisely that 
profounder spiritual intention of which, the things that the ear 
or the eye and aesthetic sense immediately seize, are only the 
intermediaries. This explains the remark often made about 
Indian art that it is conventional or that it lacks inspiration or 
imagination. The spirit of Indian music par excellence will be 
missed when it does not strongly impose itself and will not be 
fully caught even where the power which is put into the 
expression is too great and direct to allow of denial. Indian 
music appeals through the physical and the psychical to 
another spiritual vision from which the artist worked and it is 
only when this is no less awakened in us than the aesthetic 
sense that it can be appreciated in all the depth of its 
significance. 

The orthodox Western artist works by a severely 
conscientious reproduction of the forms of outward nature. The 
external world is his model, and he has to keep it before his 
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senses and has to repress any tendency towards a substantial 
departure from it or any motive to yield his first allegiance to a 
subtler spirit. 

His imagination submits itself to physical Nature even 
where he brings in conceptions which are more properly of 
another kingdom. The stress of the physical world is always 
with him and the Seer of the subtle, the creator of mental 
forms, the inner Artist, the wide-eyed voyager in the vaster 
psychical realms, is obliged to subdue his inspirations to the 
law of the Seer of the outward; the spirit that has embodied 
itself in the creations of the terrestrial life, the material 
universe. An idealised imaginative realism is as far as he can 
go in the method of his work when he would fill the outward 
with the subtler inner seeing. When, dissatisfied with this 
confining law, he would break quite out of the circle, he is 
exposed to a temptation to stray into intellectual or imaginative 
extravagances which belong to the vision of some intermediate 
world of sheer phantasia. His art has discovered rules which 
preserve the illusion of physical Nature and he relates his 
whole design to Nature’s design in a spirit of conscientious 
obedience and faithful dependence. His imagination is a 
servant or interpreter of her imaginations; he finds in the 
observation of her universal law of beauty, his secret of unity 
and harmony and his subjectivity tries to discover in hers by a 
close dwelling on the objective forms which she has given to 
her creative spirit. The.farthest he has got in the direction of a 
more intimately subjective spirit is an impressionism which 
still waits upon her models but seeks to get at some first 
inward or original effect of them on the inner sense and 
through that he arrives at some more strongly psychical 
rendering. 

The European artist does not work altogether from 
within-outward in the free manner of the Indian artist. His 
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emotion and artistic feeling move in this form and are limited 
by this artistic convention and are not a pure spiritual or 
psychic emotion but usually an imaginative exaltation derived 
from the suggestion of life and outward things with a psychic 
element or an evocation of spiritual feeling initiated and 
dominated by the touch of the outward. The charm that he 
imparts is a sublimation of the beauty that appeals to the 
outward senses by the power of the idea and the imagination 
working on the outward sense appeal and other beauty is only 
brought in by an association into that frame. The truth of 
correspondence on which he depends is a likeness to the 
creations of physical nature and their intellectual, emotional 
and aesthetic significances and his works of sound, line and 
wave or colour are meant to embody the flow of this vision. 

The method of this art is always a transcript from the 
visible world with such necessary transmutation as the aesthetic 
mind imposes on its materials. At the lowest to illustrate, at the 
highest to interpret life and Nature to the mind by identifying it 
with deeper things through some derivative touch of the spirit 
that has entered into and subdued itself to their forms "Sri^T 

is the governing principle; although the latter aspect 
is no longer true of European art in much of its more prominent 
recent developments. 

The ideal Indian artist sets out from the other end of the 
scale of values of experience which connects life and the spirit. 
The whole creative force comes here from a spiritual and 
psychic vision, the emphasis of the physical is secondary and 
always deliberately lightened so as to give an overwhelmingly 
spiritual and psychic impression and everything is suppressed 
which does not serve this purpose or would distract the mind 
from the purity of this intention. His art expresses the soul 
through life, but life is only a means of the spiritual self- 
expression and its outward representation is not the first object 
or the direct motive. There is a real and a very vivid and vital 
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representation but it is more of an inner psychical life than that 
of the outward physical life. 

The first primitive object of art is to illustrate life and 
Nature and at the lowest this becomes a more or less vigorous 
and original or conventionally faithful reproduction, but it rises 
in great minds to a revelation of the glory and beauty of the 
sensuous appeal of life or of the dramatic power and moving 
interest of character, emotion and action. That is a common 
form of aesthetic work in Europe. In Indian art, however, it has 
never been the governing motive. The sensuous appeal is there, 
but it is refined into only one and not the chief element of the 
richness of a soul of psychic grace and beauty, which for the 
Indian artist is the true beauty, ‘Lavanya’. 1 The dramatic motive 
is subordinated and made only a purely secondary element, only 
so much is given of character and action as will help to bring out 
the deeper spiritual or psychic feeling, ‘Bhava’, and all 
insistence or too prominent force of these more outwardly 
dynamic things is shunned, because that would externalise too 
much the spiritual emotion and take away from its intense purity 
by the interference of the grosser intensity which emotion puts 
on the stress of the active outward nature. The life depicted is 
the life of the soul and not, except as a form and a helping 
suggestion, the life of the vital being and the body. 

The second and more elevated aim of art is the 
interpretation or intuitive revelation of existence through the 
forms of life and Nature and it is this that is the starting point 
of the Indian motive. The Indian begins from within, sees in 
his soul the thing he wishes to express or interpret and tries to 
discover the right tone, tempo, line, colour and design of his 

1. ‘Lavanya’ is one of the six-limbs (Sadarigas) of Indian painting 
which have been enumerated in the following Sloka quoted in 
the Jayamarigala Commentary on Vatsyayan’s Kamasutra (1.3) 
in the context of sixty-four arts * 
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intuition, which when it appears on the physical level, is not a 
just and reminding reproduction of the tone, rhythm, line, 
colour and design of physical nature, but much rather what 
seems to us a psychical transmutation of the natural figure. In 
reality the songs or shapes that he presents are the form of 
objects as he has perceived them in the psychical plane of 
experience and are the soul-figures— ‘Atma-Vastu’— of which 
physical things are a gross representation and their purity and 
subtlety reveals at once what the physical masks by the 
thickness of its casings. The articulated sound, lines and 
colours sought here are the psychic tones, psychic lines and 
psychic colours proper to the vision which the artist has gone 
into himself to discover. This is not the case with the 
Occidental artist whose immediate fidelity is towards physical 
Nature which is his idea of true correspondence, ‘Sadrsya’. His 
interpretation of real existence proceeds on the basis of the 
forms already given to us by physical Nature and he tries to 
evoke by the form an idea, a truth of the spirit which starts 
from it as a suggestion and returns upon it for support and the 
effort, and then to correlate the form as it is to the physical ear 
or eye with the truth which it evokes without overpassing the 
limits imposed by the appearance. 

The motive of the Indian artist is not to recall with 
fidelity something our senses have perceived or could have 
perceived on the spot, a musical sound, a scene, an interior, a 
living and breathing person, and give the aesthetic sense and 
emotion of it to the mind. The Indian artist observes the 
distinctions of form faithfully but not in the sense of an exact 
naturalistic fidelity to the physical appearence with the object, 
of a faithful reproduction of external expression of the world in 
which we live. His is an awareness of vividness, naturalness 
and reality but it is more than a physical reality, a reality which 
the soul at once recognises as of its own sphere, a naturalness 
of the form to which the physical eye bears witness. The truth, 
the exact likeness, SadrSya or the correspondence is there but it 
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is the truth of the essence of the form, it is the likeness of the 
soul to itself, the reproduction of the subtle embodiment which 
is the basis of the physical embodiment, the purer and finer 
subtle body of an object which is the very expression of its 
own essential nature, ‘Svabhava’. The means by which this 
effect is produced is characteristic of the inward vision of the 
Indian mind. It is done by a bold and firm insistence on the 
pure and strong and a total suppression of everything that 
would interfere with its boldness, strength and purity or would 
blur over and dilute the intense significance of the articulate 
sound or the line or colour of a work of art. The details of the 
outline are filled by a disposition of pure material, and a 
simplicity of content that enables the artist to flood the whole 
with the significance of the one spiritual emotion, feeling, his 
intuition of the moment of the soul, its living self-experience. 
All is disposed to express that and that alone. 

Western mentality comes to Indian art with a demand for 
something other than what its characteristic spirit and motive 
intend to give, and demanding that, is not prepared to enter 
into another kind of spiritual experience and another range of 
creative voice, sight, imagination, power and mode of 
expression. Similarly, the Indian comes to the European art 
with a previous demand for a kind of vision, imagination, 
emotion or significance which it cannot give. 

All great artistic work proceeds from an act of intuition, 
not really an intellectual idea or a splendid imagination—these 
are only mental translations—but a direct intuition of some 
truth of life or being, some significant form of that truth, some 
development of it in the mind of man. 

So far there is no difference between the great European 
and great Indian work of art. The immense divergence that 
actually exists between the two, consists in the object and field 
of the intuitive vision, in the method of working out the sound, 
sight or suggestion, in the part taken in the rendering by the 
external form and technique, in the whole way of the rendering 
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to the human mind, even if the centre of our being to which the 
work appeals. 

The European artist gets his intuition by a suggestion 
from an appearance in life and nature, or if it starts from 
something in his own soul, relates it at once to an external 
support. He brings down that intuition into his normal mind 
and sets the intellectual idea and the imagination in the 
intelligence to clothe it with a mental stuff which will render 
its form to the moved reason, emotion, aesthesis. Then he 
missions his throat, eye and head to execute it in terms which 
start from a colourable “imitation” of life and Nature—and in 
ordinary hands too often end there—to get at an interpretation 
that really changes it into the images of something not outward 
in our own being or in universal being which was the real thing 
perceived. 

Looking at the work of art we have to get back through 
the materials of the art to their mental suggestions and through 
them to the soul of the whole matter. The appeal is not direct 
to the ear or eye of the deepest self and spirit within, but to the 
outward soul by a strong awakening of the sensuous, the vital, 
the emotional, the intellectual and imaginative being, and of 
the spiritual we get as much or as little as can suit itself to and 
express itself through the outward man. The objects of this 
creative intuition are life, action, passion, emotion, idea in 
Nature seen for their own sake and for an aesthetic delight in 
them. The direct and unveiled presence of the Infinite and its 
godheads is not evoked or thought necessary to the greater 
greatness and the highest perfection. 

The theory of ancient Indian art at its greatest—and the 
greatest gives its character to the rest and throws on it 
something of its stamp and influence—is of another kind. Its 
highest business is to disclose something of the self, the 
Infinite, the Divine to the regard of the soul, the Self through 
its expressions, the Infinite through its living finite symbols, 
the Divine through his powers. Or the godheads are to be 
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revealed, luminously interpreted or in some way suggested to 
the soul’s understanding or to its devotion or at the very best to 
a spiritually or religiously aesthetic emotion. When this 
hieratic act comes down from these altitudes to the 
intermediate worlds behind ours, to the lesser godheads or 
genii, it still carries into them some power or some hint from 
above. And when it comes quite down to the material world 
and the life of man and the things of external Nature, it does 
not altogether get rid of the greater vision, the hieratic stamp, 
the spiritual seeing, and in most good work—except in 
moments of relaxation and a humorous or vivid play with the 
obvious—there is always something more in which the seeing 
presentation of life floats as in an immaterial atmosphere. It is 
not that all Indian art realises this ideal. There is plenty, no 
doubt, that falls far short, is lowered, ineffective or even 
debased, but it is the best and the most characteristic influence 
and execution which gives its tone to an art and by which we 
must judge. Indian art is, in fact, identical in its spiritual aim 
and principle with the rest of Indian culture. 

A seeing in the self accordingly becomes a characteristic 
method of the Indian artist and it is directly enjoined on him by 
the canon. He has to see first in his spiritual being the truth of 
the thing he must express and to create its form in his intuitive 
mind. He is not bound to look out first on outward life and 
Nature for his model, his authority, his rule, his teacher or his 
fountain of suggestion. Why should he, when he has something 
quite inward to bring out into experience? 

In summing up it can be said that the Indian mind moves 
on the spur of a spiritual sensitiveness and psychic curiosity, 
while the aesthetic curiosity of the European temperament is 
intellectual, vital, emotional and imaginative in that sense and 
almost the whole strangeness of the Indian use of tone, line 
and mass, ornament and proportion and rhythm arises from this 
difference. The two minds live almost in different worlds, are 
either not working at the same things, or even when they meet 
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in the object, see it from a different level or surrounded by a 
different atmosphere, and we know what power the point of 
view or the medium of vision has to transform the object. 
Undoubtedly there is very ample ground for the European’s 
complaint of the want of naturalism in most Indian art. The 
inspiration, the way of seeing is frankly not in a physical sense 
vivid, convincing, accurate, graceful or strong, or even the 
idealised imaginative imitation of surface or terrestrial nature. 
Indian art is concerned with embodying spiritual experiences 
and impressions, not with recording or glorifying what is 
received by the physical senses. 

Conclusion 

As was stated at the outset, this article purported to 
attempt for the first time in modem musical literature a 
comparative study, in outline, of the Aesthetics of European and 
traditional Indian music. This task has, perhaps, been 
accomplished with some measure of success. Tradition in India 
has set a very low value on purely sensuous music howsoever 
exquisite qualitatively it may be. Such music has been held to be 
positively perilous for the human beings in its psychological, 
moral and spiritual effects. Certain birds e.g. the nightingale, or 
the cuckoo possess a very beautifully musical voice but for that 
reason they are not placed higher than human beings in the scale 
of existence. Rather, for certain animals sensuous musical 
experience is found to be positively harmful. Moral for the 
human being is drawn from their example as in the following 
Sloka appearing in a well-known treatise on music. 







The author of ‘Svaramelakalanidhi’, while eulogising in 
the preceding and succeeding Slokas, the power of the ‘Svara’ 
to attract god, man and beast alike, hints in the above Sloka at 
the perils of a purely sensuous approach to ‘Svara’. 
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Indian opinion has insistently affirmed that for the 
realisation of pure music (which as an ideal attracts Western 
thinkers also), it is essential to rise to the level of pure being, 
by a process the key to which is held by the spiritual preceptor. 

Indian approach to the problem of artistic experience is 
fundamentally spiritual. In certain Indian philosophical systems, 
especially the Vaisnava philosophy it is theistic. As among 
Vaisnava devotees there have been many of the famous 
musicians of India, Vaisnava philosophy, is of special 
significance to Indian Sangita. According to Vaisnavite 
philosophy the individual self (Purusa, Saks! or Atma) which is 
‘Cetana’ or conscious, as well as the intellect, senses, body and 
external sense-objects, which are ‘Jada’, is characterised by 
sorrow and constant changeability. When through ignorance 
these ‘Jada’ entities are conceived as parts of one’s self or subject 
to ones’ own control, the individual self suffers the sorrow and 
the changes which really belong to them and not to the self. 

Cognitive senses are of two kinds (i) the intuitive faculty 
of the cognitive agent identical with himself and (ii) the 
ordinary cognitive senses of smell, taste, sight, touch and 
hearing and ‘Manas’. According to the ‘Pramana Paddhati’ of 
Jayatlrtha, a Madhvite Vaisnava writer, the cognitive agent 
perceives the self and its qualities, ignorance, ‘Manas’ and its 
faculties, and all sense-knowledge, pleasure, pain etc. time and 
space. The ordinary cognitive senses produce the states of 
‘Manas’ and they are like so many instruments which have 
contact with the object of cognition. The verdict of the 
intuitive faculty need not necessarily always be objectively 
valid though it is always capable of correctly intuiting the 
contents of sense-observation. In God and Yogins, both 
subjectivity and objectivity is in agreement with facts; m 
ordinary persons subjectivity may or may not, in a particular 
case, be in agreement with the objective parts but the faculty is 
always correct in intuiting what is brought to it by the senses. 

Pleasure perceived by the ordinary cognitive sense is 
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Visayananda. Pleasure perceived by the intuitive faculty, of the 
cognitive agent, the ‘Atman’ is ‘Atmananda’ or ‘Brahmananda’. 
Still higher is ‘Bhajanananda’ of the devotee who serves the 
Lord of his soul with the cognitive sense and intuitive faculty 
of his self to which the ‘Jada’ elements of his being are 
subordinated. The highest or the purest music is, therefore, that 
which is dedicated to God. The study of religious philosophy is 
thus of vital significance to a student of Indian music. 

Postscript * 

It will not be out of place to consider if Aesthetics can 
usefully be included in the syllabi of studies under the Faculty 
of Music of our University. 

It will be observed that the subject permits of a 
systematic study of a definite scope embracing theories based 
on exact definitions and touches interesting problems relevant 
to music, fit for study at postgraduate level in a University. If 
it could be included in the curriculum of our University in a 
course for a Master’s degree in Musicology such a course 
would seem to deserve a higher rank in the scale of educational 
vales in comparison, say to the normal course in theoretical 
aesthetics studied as part of the M.A. course in philosophy. 
The distincive advantage of the M.Mus. course over the M.A. 
will be that it would be studied as a subject of direct and 
intimate practical interest by students adequately versed in the 
creative aspect of the art of music, as they will have already 
studied practical music upto the B.Mus. course. As against 
this, the M.A. (philosophy) student studies aesthetics in the 
abstract unrelated to any art in the creative aspect whereof he 
may be interested. Apart from Aesthetics of music, other 
interesting subjects fit for inclusion in the M.Mus. course in 
Musicology will be (i) Musical Pedagogy (ii) Advanced study 
of ‘Rasa’ (iii) Accoustics of Music (iv) Physiology and 


* This portion of the article is being kept intact here just for the sake of 
historical events and thought. — Ed. 
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Psychology of music (v) Philosophy and sources of Musical 
History (vi) Problems and methods of historical research in 
Music (specially South Indian, which has a historical literature 
of noted music). 

A course comprising these subjects will be substantial, 
profound and educative enough to claim recognition of fitness 
for a Master’s degree. 

One or two observations of practical importance are 
relevant here. These are concerned with inducements to be 
offered to students of new lines of study yielding precarious 
scope for earning a livelihood. University education in music 
is in an early stage of development in India and the profession 
of music does not offer chances of earning a livelihood except 
to the few who can outshine their compeers not only by dint of 
hard work but also by virtue of natural gifts. 

Men of experience and practical knowledge are agreed 
that a student graduating in music from a University does not 
become a stage-musician outright. He has to acquire further 
intensive training under the personal care of a master artist. 
This apprenticeship is as necessary or even more in music than 
say in commerce, engineering, medicine etc. Now apart from 
the fact that facilities of serving under a master artist are not 
ordinarily available to most of the graduates in music, the 
other condition viz. that of natural gifts cannot be satisfied in 
many cases. This is the first consideration to which I would 
draw attention. 

Music is a part of the humanities and its study should not 
be penalised by denying to students the same scope of 
competition and opportunity as is open to the students of other 
branches of humanities. This is the second consideration 
deserving notice. The Mudaliar Enquiry Committee also in its 
report stressed that music should be treated in B.H.U. as a 
branch of humanities. 

A third consideration is that education in music in our 
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University will continue to exist in its precarious condition so 
long as students are not willing to study music as a full course 
like other branches of humanities. This willingness will be 
forthcoming only when music education and music degrees are 
accorded the same social and legal recognition as other 
degrees. 

In view of the aforesaid considerations it is high time the 
Union Public Services Commission and the Provincial Public 
Services Commissions are moved to include music and 
musicology in their syllabi for competitive examinations and 
to recognise B. Music and M. Music degrees at par with B.A. 
and M.A. or B.Sc. and M.Sc. degrees. In anticipation of or to 
obviate any possible objection from the said authorities it will 
be advisable to include a small course in English in the 
curriculum for B. Music degree. 

Prejudices die hard. There was for a long time 
unwillingness on the part of universities and Public Services 
Commissions to grant to degrees in commerce equivalence to 
corresponding arts and science degrees. Ultimately opinion 
relented and now degrees in Commerce enable their holders 
not only to compete like other graduates for admission to 
public services but also to university courses in law and 
teaching. It is to be hoped that history does not repeat itself in 
evoking initially similar reluctance in regard to music degrees. 




UNIQUE AND UNRIVALLED CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE ART 
AND 

SCIENCE OF INDIAN MUSIC* 

(The problems which they create for the modern student and 
suggestions for effort which may result in an eventual 
solution of those problems.) 


The art of Indian music has its theory of which a vast 
store exists in Sanskrit treatises written steadily through all the 
stages of history of Indian Sanskrit literature from Vedic 
period down to about the seventeenth century. This literature, 
however, deals not only with the exoteric and mundane music 
in its theoretical and practical aspects but has also a deeper, 
extra-mundane and esoteric significance. This commingling of 
the two aspects dealt with simultaneously in one and the same 
literary lap or step is the unique manifestation of Indian genius 
which in this regard has an unbroken tradition. A study of this 
literature shows that at no time of Indian history was any 
attempt made to disentangle the mundane art and its science 
from the extra-mundane. While the latter was held in supreme 
esteem, the former appears to have been tolerated as an 
inevitable human pastime for classes not aspiring initially or 
primarily for the highest culture leading to the divine but were 
expected by example and precept in due course to do so. The 
mass also would seem to have accepted the desirability and 
value of this ideal and worked towards its achievement not 
looking for a separate science of exclusively exoteric music. 

The commingling of the divine and the mundane 


1. Published in Nada Rupa II, 1963 
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necessarily contained a few anomalies hitherto unnoticed or 
connived at, which came to surface forcibly with the change in 
the general social outlook during the last two centuries. They 
have given rise to a steadily growing widespread scepticism 
bordering on hostility towards this literature. A serious 
misunderstanding of the content, nature and scope of the 
aforesaid composite character of this literature arose out of an 
abrupt change in social outlook and values as a result of the 
impact of the cataclysm of scientific discoveries. It led notable 
thinkers to throw up this literature of millenniums in utter 
despair as more or less meaningless and invalid. 

An evidence of the remarkable and sudden impatience 
with preceding modes of life, thought and culture produced by 
the dazzle of science was the attempt made a few decades ago 
by a prominent leader of musical thought in India who hastily 
improvised a musical science of his own which in his opinion 
answered the needs of the prevailing mundane music, an idea 
whereof he had gathered form compositions collected from 
contemporary illiterate musicians. In this attempt, he threw 
overboard completely the aesthetic values which had been 
steadfastly adhered to throughout Indian history. These values 
had consistently ignored evanescent changes in styles and 
forms which were regarded like the leaves of a perpetual tree 
dying and growing according to the turn of the seasons. 
Traditional philosophy had held of real and fundamental 
importance, a study and realisation of the true nature of the 
ultimate source of all outward, visible and sensory phenomena. 
Believing to have aligned himself with the trend of new 
scientific thought, the Indian author of the new science of 
music restricted the scope of music to prevailing forms and to 
the art of contemporary musicians and related its science to the 
needs of those forms and that art regardless of fixed principles 
and ideals or purposes of true art, its norms and standards. 

The revulsion against traditional Indian literature 
proceeded from the notion that anything which did not yield to 
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the process of physical verification and demonstration or 
mental ratiocination deserved to be condemned as invalid or 
unscientific. It was believed that the physical sciences and 
psychology with their logic and methodology were the only 
valid sciences or branches of scientific knowledge. Traditional 
Indian thought had regarded the testimony of the word of the 
man of divine knowledge as perfectly valid. This view is not 
generally accepted now. The educated mind trained on 
Western lines has thus denied the validity of the vast 
traditional Sanskrit literature which had grown during the 
millenniums. 

Recently, however, some literature has appeared (c/. the 
works of Sri Aurobindo) to counteract this tendency which it 
points out is based on a narrow view of the scope and extent of 
valid knowledge and that the ordinary mind and senses are not 
the only instruments of all knowledge. It is now beginning to 
be recognised that apart from the physical sciences with their 
methods of experimentation and physical verification and 
demonstration and apart also from modem intellectual 
philosophy with its methods of ratiocination and epistemology 
based on concepts of time and space there is a vast field of a 
deeper, more profound, satisfying and enduring knowledge of 
several grades open to experience on the supra-physical and 
supra-mental planes. That knowledge has its own approach and 
methodology and permits of demonstration only in terms of 
that approach and methodology. The key to such knowledge is 
esoteric and at the present time it is the monopoly of India. 

This knowledge appears now to be unknown to any other 
country in the world. Its key is possessed by very few persons 
even in India. It is a fact, however, that there exist in India, 
persons who have themselves verified the reality and facts of 
that esoteric knowledge and can also demonstrate its truths and 
validity to others under appropriate conditions. They alone can 
speak with authority on the true significance of traditional 
Indian treatises which deal with this knowledge as the ideal 
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and goal of not only music but of all art and literature. Very 
little literature in relation to music is as yet, however, available 
which gives a systematic and cogent exposition of this view 
and which would appeal to the modem mind. However, 
scepticism in regard to the validity and meaningfulness of the 
exoteric aspect of traditional Indian science of music has been 
largely dispelled by recent writings of some magnitude which 
have appeared in a form commanding an appeal to the modem 
mind. The latest in this field are the comprehensive 
publications of Pt. Omkamath Thakur, at present the foremost 
exponent of the art-theory of exoteric music in India. 

The beauty and strength of the Indian Sangita Sastra lie 
in its bi-purpose terminology and unless the twofold 
significance of that terminology is understood we will be far 
removed from a true and complete understanding of the scope 
and purpose of this Sastra. *Moksa’ or ‘Trivarga’ is the avowed 
purpose of this literature. Apart from the avowal explicit in the 
texts, a student of comparative study of the Indian and 
European music is at once struck by marked dissimilarities in 
the methods and outlook of the two systems and in the history 
of their growth. The divine and esoteric ideals of Indian art 
alone would explain dissimilarities such as the following : 

(i) The concepts, doctrines and philosophy of Indian 
music, as also its technique, have remained unchanged for 
thousands of years but not so those of Western music. 

(ii) Western civilisation is characterised by a 
materialistic outlook and an acceptance of material values. The 
avowed ideal of physical sciences which are the gift of this 
civilisation, is to unravel the mysteries of material nature and 
their purpose is to wrest the riches and prizes of nature for the 
comfort of man. No finality has ever been reached in the limit 
of knowledge of material nature; there has been a state of 
perpetual restlessness constantly on the lookout for newer and 
newer forms of knowledge. In India, however, life has always 
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been regarded as an opportunity to seek and manifest the 
Divine by an enlargement of the limited parts of being into 
higher and higher ranges of being. 

A penetrating study of the essential nature of the living 
being and the possibilities of his serving a divine purpose has 
been the special prerogative of India. Since art and culture are 
essentially a mode of collective consciousness, each stage of 
growth in knowledge of the working of material nature in the 
West has signalised a change in social relations and outlook. 
New styles and forms of art and music symbolic of these 
changes have been appearing, disappearing and reappearing 
from time to time. 


Indian philosophy, on the other hand, has always 
regarded knowledge of material sciences as an instrument for 
the realisation of the divine in man. It has constantly affirmed 
that an attitude of self-aggrandisement in relation to material 
knowledge is contrary to the real and true good of man and is a 
bar to the realisation of his relationship with the All-Divine. 
Thousands of years ago the Indians realised the Ultimate, the 
finale of the reality and truth and beauty of existence. There 
has thus been a total absence of the attitude of restlessness for 
newer and newer knowledge of the material world. 


In the sphere of European music, emphasis has been on 
newer and newer styles and forms which seem to have been 
regarded as the purpose and goal of art. In India, on the other 
hand, forms of material or mental creation have been regarde 
as ‘Maya’ (etymologically, and which is not) meaning 
that they are not real forms. The form of the Ultimate or the 
Divine has been accepted as the real form, the Form of all forms, 
the realisation whereof was the goal of all art. Musical patterns 
(originally ‘Jatis’, later ‘Ragas’ and ‘Raginls’), crystallised after 
their overt or veiled divine affiliations, have been a unique 
feature of Indian classical music from the very outset. 

(iii) This explains why Indian Sanskrit treatises on music 
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never attached importance to any system of notation. Their 
writers never cared to preserve evanescent forms of art for they 
had a grip over the Eternal and the Supreme Form of all forms. 
Although new styles and forms were constantly springing up, 
there has been throughout the millenniums, a remarkable 
constancy in regard to the themes, topics and conceptional 
content of those styles and forms. The quest and yearning for 
the Eternal and Extra-mundane has followed an unbroken 
tradition. Finally, 

(iv) The quest in the West for musical scales too has 
sprung from a materialistic outlook. In India by an inner and 
esoteric discipline an ultimate system of musical scales (viz. 
the ‘Grama’ system) had been discovered or realised thousands 
of years ago. And since there could be no scope for a further 
development of the Ultimate, the only one system of scales has 
held the ground throughout the ages. 

As stated above, since traditional Indian Sanskrit 
literature on music aims at and is significant equally to the 
mundane and exoteric on the one hand and the divine and 
esoteric music on the other, in single treatises couched in terms 
and language equally applicable to both it is desirable that 
systematic authoritative expository literature concerning the 
latter aspect should come into existence. It is a fact that a view 
confined exclusively to the exoteric angle is inadequate to 
unravel certain obscurities in this literature. No amount of 
expert exoteric knowledge or skill can ever loosen knots and 
mysteries of esotericism. 

A few examples of such mysteries encountered in the 
Indian ‘Sangita Sastra’ may be cited here. Svaras are said to 
have their Dvipas (islands), Varnas (Brahmana, Ksatriya etc., 
and blue, white etc.), ‘Devatas’, ‘Rsis’ etc. Gramas and 
Murchanas too have their Devatas. ‘Tanas’ bear names similar 
to the names of ‘Yajnas’ such as ‘Rajasuya’, ‘Asvamedha’ 
‘Agnistoma’ etc. My experience of collaboration with 
gurudeva Pt. Omkarnath Thakur in the writing of his books has 
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convinced me that it is not correct, as is sometimes done, to 
overstretch points in Indian Sangita Sastra with a view to force 
conclusions based exclusively on exoteric art. It would be 
more realistic to concede an esoteric significance for topics or 
points which are incapable of exoteric experience or 
explanation. This, however, is only another way of stating the 
problem and not of solving it. For, if the practical and expert 
musician is incapable of solving it, equally so is the 
theoretician, the musicologist or the teacher of music. 

It would appear, however, that the musicologist or the 
university teacher or student can exert himself in the 
furtherance of studies which will lead to the development of a 
special kind of literature suited to our present cultural 
conditions and which may help in an eventual solution of the 
problem by bringing about a revival of faith in the possibility 
of musical experience on the transcendental plane and validity 
of the classical Sangita Sastra. Such a revival is evidently the 
immediate problem. The modem educated mind discounts the 
reality of inspiration derived from supra-mental divine sources 
and objects by divine musicians not only of antiquity but of 
even recent times such as Thyagaraja, Tukarama, Mirabal and 
Suradasa. Under traditional cultural conditions, much of what 
would now be regarded as a revelation or revolution was 
accepted as ordinary or commonplace and as such was taken 
for granted in literature. In keeping with the spirit of 
renaissance of Indian culture, growth of such literature now 
would appear to be necessary. 

Accordingly, some spade work can be done by scholars if 
they approach qualified and competent persons who have 
realised esoteric truths for favour of exposition in simple 
exoteric terms of those truths and inner disciplines, techniques 
and processes requisite for their realisation. These expositions 
will provide materials for the kind of literature which is a 
prerequisite for the acceptance of correct ideals and for the 
creation of a proper approach and outlook conducive to the 
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achievement of those ideals. As this literature develops, a fund 
of knowledge in commonly intelligible language will grow up in 
regard to the technique and process of esoteric inner cultures. 
This literary knowledge will provide clues for a systematic 
interpretation, with the help of the ‘ Agamas’ and the ‘Nirukta’ of 
those texts and terminologies which are at present a sealed book. 

For the last three years in our University, a scheme has 
been in force under which it has been our fortune to have the 
benefit of a series of lectures delivered among others by 
personages belonging to different schools of religion and 
philosophy possessing experience at various levels of esoteric 
divine truths. One of such venerable personages was Maharsi 
Daivarata who has treaded the path of Yoga prescribed in the 
Vedas and achieved perfection in it and is at present running a 
Yogic Ashram at Gokarna in South India. His informative and 
learned lectures in our University were spread over a period of 
about four months. I approached him with a request for a brief 
exposition couched in ordinarily intelligible words of some of 
the esoteric divine truths relevant to the ideals and traditions of 
Indian music as enshrined in our Sanskrit texts. He very 
graciously agreed to oblige me and composed specially for the 
first issue of ‘Nadarupa’ a few slokas* which could be 
published in the second issue due to certain unavoidable 
circumstances. I trust these slokas with their translations will 
be found informative and instructive and as providing prima 
facie a philosophically realistic background for an appreciation 
of Sanskrit texts on music and fine arts. 

These slokas tread a new field of under which 

caption they are being published and commended to our 
readers. The need for such special literature could not arise in 
the past for there was a general belief in the genuineness and 
validity of the claims of the traditional literature as typified by 
the following sloka 


* These Slokas are reproduced with their English and Hindi 
translations at the beginning of this book. -Ed. 
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3 ^pr*T*f l 

jgtjt'ori ^rwffs'jtrrafo n 

In the past readers were completely satisfied with 
literature which in the view of the modern scholar will be 
regarded as concealing more than it reveals. The gracious 
author of the slokas, however, has tried within the limitations 
of the subject-matter, to be as explicit and graphic as he 
possibly could. I am grateful for this and hope readers too will 
join me in gratitude to him. 


* 













LEVELS OF AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 
in 

MUSIC* 


Categorisation of the levels of aesthetic experience in 
music has been attempted in an obscure context in our 
SahgitaSastra, viz., the classification of musicians (specially 
vocalists) into three categories as Rahjaka, Bhavuka and Rasika 
described as follows-(The two former categories in this 
classification viz. Siksakara and Anukara have been purposely 
omitted here as they are not pertinent to our present discussion)— 






(y'llcKdlcbt, 3. RR) 


j ridHI«=b u 4 *T: I 

sfcjTsra MP^ra 4t ^ ii 

14*1% 41 T3PS: 4lsf4*fa%ll 




Rasika is the highest category represented by those 
musicians who are immersed in Rasa and are replete with 
Sattvika Bhavas such as Asru (tears) and Pulaka (thrill, making 
the hair stand on end). Bhavuka is the intermediate category 
represented by those singers who infuse their music with 
Bhava , and who sing with a knowledge of the Citta (feelings) 
of the audience. Rahjaka is the lowest category represented by 


1. Published in Indian Music Journal, April, 1964. 
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those who lend Ranga (emotional colour) to their music. 

It is notable that Ranjaka is associated with Ranga 
(emotional colour), Bhavuka with Bhava and Rasika with 
Rasa. These are, so to say, three stages of aesthetic delight 
which have been said to bear the analogy of the sense- 
perception of colour (Ranga), fragrance (Bhava) and taste 
(Rasa) respectively. The direct meaning of Ranga is colour, 
the word being derived from the root Rahja. While explaining 
the aesthetic significance of Bhava, Bharata has said that it 
bears the analogy of fragrance because Bhava permeates the 
artistic presentation and the mind of the Sahrdaya just as ! 

fragrance permeates the object in which it is seated and also 
the surroundings of the object. 

'HWil'dtfcl ^T: I 

^ ^TTf^Tcf cllfrra eTt%sfq ^ ypH«&qJ 3^ T 1^ T 

^if^tdP-ifd i (^n. m u) 

The experience of Rasa has been said to bear the analogy 
of the sense-perception of taste as is evident from the 
following quotation from Bharata 

^fcT ■'Tcjpf: I •d->=i|cl==3nwiycqiqj T*T: I 

*pHT 

TT^f^T ct*JT T*tTfW^HR^lf=d 

^TPTCT: I (HI. W. «0 

These analogies are no doubt nothing but an attempt to 
explain the nature of the different levels of the aesthetic 
experience through the medium of rough similitudes of 
ordinary sense-perception. However rough these similitudes 
may be, they are suggestive of the subtle differences among 
the said levels of experience. The object of visual perception is 
the most external out of the three mentioned above in so much 
as the subject of the perception i.e. he who beholds does not 
assimilate in himself anything of the object which he sees. In 
fragrance, the subject assimilates to some extent the object 
perceived. In taste, the whole object is assimilated and there is 
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a greater degree of effort on the part of the subject who 
perceives the nicety or the delicacy of the taste. Thus the 
perception of taste represents the best synthesis of subjective 
and objective experience and hence the highest level of 
aesthetic experience has been given its analogy. In music, as in 
all other arts, the highest classical rank can be accorded to that 
which leads to an experience of Rasa , the middle position can 
be accorded to that which gives the experience of Bhava , and 
the lowest level can be said to be that which attracts just like 
Ranga or colour. If these analogies are stretched a little further 
they will reveal that the special feature of Rasa (taste) lies in 
the fact that it is conducive to both Tusti (delight) and Pusti 
(nourishment) whereas Bhava and Ranga (fragrance and 
colour) can promote only the former (Tusti) and not the latter 
(Pusti). 

The above classification takes into account the 
fundamentals of the graduated levels of aesthetic experience 
starting with Rahjakata on the analogy of Ranga (colour), 
going further to Bhava on the analogy of fragrance and 
culminating in Rasa on the analogy of taste. These three levels 
may be co-related with Tight’, Tight-classical’ and ‘classical’ 
music which can roughly be said to be conducive to Ranga , 
Bhava and Rasa. Thus the toning down of ‘classical’ music 
(into Tight’) can be said to be represented by a tendency 
towards Ranga and the toning up of music from Tight’ to 
‘classical’ can be said to be represented by a tendency to go 
further from Ranga to Bhava and from Bhava to Rasa. 

A question may be raised here as to the propriety of this 
classification because it is general experience that light 
classical music is more emotional and effective whereas pure 
classical music is comparatively less appealing. This is an 
erroneous notion which has its origin in the lamentable loss of 
emotional appeal from the so-called music. Really speaking, 
only that music should be called classical which elevates the 
singer and the hearer to the highest level of aesthetic 
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experience namely Rasa and at the same time owes due 
allegiance to the restrictions of form and structure. The 
emotional restraint of classical music should be such as to 
allow the greatest degree of suggestiveness. It need not 
sacrifice formal rules for enriching its emotional aspect but it 
must strive to make the best use of these rules in order to 
provide for the best results being obtained by unfolding the 
latent emotional background of those formal rules. Raga in our 
music, is a melodic pattern which has a definite emotional 
undercurrent known as Sthayi-Bhdva. Without this pattern, the 
suggestion of Sthayl-Bhava is not possible. It can reasonably 
be expected that greater adherence to the regulations of this 
pattern should promote greater unfolding of the emotional 
potentialities of the Raga. Our Raga system is conducive to 
depth and restraint in the emotional aspect of classical music. 
If this interpretation of classicism is accepted, it may be said 
that the element of lightness in music comes in where the 
emotional aspect is not characterized by an adherence to the 
Sthayl-Bhava but by more inclination towards arbitrarily 
moving here and there in Sahcarl-bhavas without there being 
much emphasis on the central point or undercurrent. 

In the context of the above discussion of the enotional 
aspect of music, another point worthy of serious notice in this 
classification of musicians is that the Rasika is totally 
unmindful of likes or dislikes of his audience; rather he is 
himself so deeply immersed in the Asvadana (tasting) of the 
universalized Bhdva that there is no possibility of his looking 
to the requirements of his audience. The Bhavuka sings with a 
consciousness of the mental tendencies (Citta) of his audience. 
The Rahjaka is all the more conscious in this respect. It is 
paradoxical to say that the Rasika who is unconscious of the 
audience to the greatest degree, is the most successful in 
carrying the audience with him. The state of perfect 
universalization experienced by the artiste cannot but exercise 
deep influence on the audience. This is the ideal for classical 
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music. On the other hand, consciousness of the likes or dislikes 
of the audience which is a characteristic of the lighter tone of 
music tends to lower the level of aesthetic attainment and tones 
down the ‘classical’ to ‘light’. This is just a brief introduction 
to a very interesting topic in our Sangitasastra which still 
requires deeper contemplation. 









RASA THEORY 
and 

INDIAN MUSIC’ 


The implications of the subject Rasa and Indian Music 
according to my understanding, are that on one hand a general 
outline of the traditional rasa-theory is to be attempted and on 
the other hand, the applicability of the said theory to the 
context of Indian music has to be examined. “Indian music” in 
this paper will be restricted to raga-music of the modern times. 
As the present seminar* is, on the whole, devoted to the 
discussion of Indian music in the context of modern science 
and technology, this paper will, naturally, have finally to 
review the subject in that context. 

The word “rasa” has three primary associations of 
meaning: 

1. Of being the object of perception by the sense of 
tast e-“rasana”. 

2. Of being the essence of anything or any being; the 
earth is known as “rasa” as it holds the essence of 
life for all creatures-vegetable, human or animal. 

3. Of being something liquid or dynamic, as opposed to 
being solid or static. 

The Upanisads use the word rasa for that Ultimate 
Reality which is the basis of Ananda. 

THt "H: ITH iJcTRT I 

(Taittiriya : 2.7.1) 

* It could not be identified, but the mentioned seminar must have 
been before 1980. — Ed. 
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“This (Purusa) becomes blissful by the attainment of 
rasa”. This statement is very significant as it suggests that rasa 
is more fundamental even than Ananda , which is one of the 
three aspects of the Ultimate Reality- Sat, Cit, Ananda. Rasa is 
as though the essence of these three aspects and is in turn the 
basis of Ananda , the most fundamental of the three. 

Having seen the primary meanings and philosophical 
significance of the word rasa , let us now see its usage in 
aesthetics. 

In the Indian tradition, the central point of aesthetics is 
rasa rather than Beauty; rasa , being the direct source or 
essence of Ananda, is the ultimate goal of all artistic creation. 
Needless to add that it is also the essence of Beauty. 

As we all know, the concept of rasa in Indian aesthetics 
originated and developed in the context of dramaturgy. As 
drama is a perfect combination of auditory and visual (drsya 
and sravya) representation, it provides the best scope for the 
analysis of the process of experience and the nature of 
aesthetic delight. The vividness, lucidity and concreteness of 
drama which is an integral representation of life, is not to be 
found in any other art. It was, therefore, but natural that the 
concept of rasa evolved in the context of drama. No separate 
concept of aesthetics was evolved for the specialised arts 
concentrating only on particular aspects of either sravya or 
drsya or both. The rasa theory was applied to all of them. But 
the limitations that go with specialisation as well as the 
attainment of greater depths or heights made possible by 
specialisation in one particular medium of art, have to be 
seriously considered in applying the rasa theory to specialised 
arts. We shall, therefore, have to consider the limitations and 
intensive potentialities of music, while reviewing the 
applicability or the rasa-theory in its context. Before doing 
that, it is essential to present a brief outline of the rasa-theory. 

Bharata, the first extant author on natya and rasa has 
pointedly referred to the analogy of the perception of “relish” 
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or “taste” in the description of the enjoyment of art. 

araiF TO I TO: I 

'JSHI TOHIWMPd IpTO: ^TOT e«rf«fSlfti , i’Wpd 
7Tsn dlHI ' Hld T fi id j t cA ir^dld' cuM^«T«il'W( TOlPTOWPf 3tTTOT^rf^T y,HTO: 
•^^FT I dWMI*ITOI 5cqfaoqi<snidl: I 

(Natyasastra, G.O.S. 2nd edition, page, 288, 289) 

This analogy has two important implications — 

1. In enjoyment of art, the subject-object relationship is 
most intimate just as in the perception of “taste” the 
contact of subject and object is one of complete 
identification with or assimilation of the object by the 
subject. 

2. Just as the “taste” of a delicacy is not merely a sum-total 
of the taste of the ingredients, but is something quite new 
wherein the ingredients cannot be perceived separately, 
similarly the content of the enjoyment of art is not a 
sum-total of the various components of artistic 
representation, but is quite different. This peculiarity is 
expressed by the analogy sii'tx.W—<u4-i.e. like the rasa 
or taste of a panaka or spiced sweet drink. 

The ingredients of rasa are- vibhava (cause), anubhdva 
(effect), sahcarl bhava (auxiliary mental states); the proper 
presentation of these makes the sthdyi bhava enjoyable 
(asvadaniya). The cause and effect relationship inherent in 
different situations of life, when depicted through drama, tends 
to free the audience from the bondage of Raga-Dvesa 
(attraction and repulsion), and enables them to relish the bhava 
in its universalised qi wuflff a state without any particularities or 
limitations of space, time or individual entity (^1, Tra). 

Hence artistic enjoyment is alaukika i.e. unlike the common 
experiences of life. It cannot be equated with memory, 
imagination or direct experience. That experience brings about 
the cessation of all mental activity («fa<vPwiiPd) for the 
duration of its own existence. It brings about temporary 
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liberation of the mind from bondages of “I-ness” and makes 
possible the experience of basic mental states (WTfa-Mra) in 
their universalised form. The mind becomes free from all 
“particular” or binding or limiting factors of a given situation 
which accompany it in actual life. Thus there is a perfect 
blending of tatasthya (neutrality) and tadatmya (identifi¬ 
cation) i.e. the audience completely identifies with the given 
situation and is at the same time detached or neutral because 
the situation does not affect their actual personal life in any 
way. This is a combination of bhoktrtva- the state of being the 
subject of an experience (*11^^) and saksitva- the state of 
being merely a detached witness:- ('STTfSR^). That is why even 
painful situations of life become enjoyable in drama. 

The earliest extant treatment of the science of music is to 
be found in Bharata’s Natyasastra and there the subject has 
been dealt with in the context of drama. Music is an important 
constituent of the purvaranga or prelude in drama and is also a 
powerful means of highlighting the important points in a 
drama. As a part of purvaranga , music calms down the mind, 
frees it from affectations of personal joys and sorrows 
MT^) and equips it with the necessary attitude 
for receiving the dramatic representation and identifying itself 
with the various situations represented therein. This function 
of music is very aptly described by Abhinavagupta in the 
following words : 


dcyc^o^i- 

( Natyasastra , G.OS. Vol. I-2nd ed . p.281) 


As a part of drama proper, music is a very powerful 
means of heightening or deepening the effect of the critical 
stages of dramatic representation. Speaking in terms of rasa , 
Bharata in the following passage enjoins the use of different 
svara-s for different rasa-s. 
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cf*IT ^ H'l 

iTBWa T&l 

$cRTlfa -*&*& II 

(Natyasastra, Chowkhamba Ed. 19.38, 39) 

It may be observed here that Bharata does not mean the 
use of isolated svara- s here, but implies that respective svara- s 
have to be made the amsa svara- s. The following passage will 
corroborate this observation : 

tit ti^j «tcricii\ wt ^nftnmi^ttTR^i 

tTH II 

't^'j|!Jl i l'<fci ^ II 

'ii-JtiKykimiw *im(*ho^c1 i 

<T«IT I 

7*TT tWlfatlFfr HHl4ltb'<2H: II 

(Ibid 29.1215) 

It has to be borne in mind here that the musical pieces 
introduced within the drama have a complete background of 
the given situation represented through the four kinds of 
abhinaya i.e. the musical representation has not only its visual 
correlates, but has also the development of the plot in its 
background. 

Bharata has expounded the above rasa-theory of music in 
the context of jati-s and ydn-based dhruva- s (vocal 
compositions) to be rendered in drama; gramaraga- s are not 
elaborately dealt with by Bharata. The authority of Matanga 
has, therefore, to be considered with reference to gramaraga- s. 
It is clear beyond doubt from his treatment of gramaraga- s 
that he has simply elaborated Bharata’s treatment of this 
subject and that gramaraga- s have been treated as part of 
drama. As Matanga’s treatment of defiraga- s is lost to us, it is 
difficult to form a direct opinion about his exposition under 
this topic. But from indirect evidence it is clear that desiraga- s 
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were not strictly associated with drama as the gramaraga- s 
were. The system of raga dhyana-s seems to have developed in 
the context of desiraga- s and the roots of this tradition could 
be traced back to Matanga. The following mahgalacarana 
sloka found in the beginning of the mutilated section on 
desiraga- s in his text suggests that there must have been some 
tradition of tantric dhyana-s of desiraga- s upheld by Matanga. 

<*><<*> 

•SlftRftoTCT ^SRTsFRTijft 
4l*ll;|?ll«TlWTcRcMi fcw4)R Tt#T II 

(Brhaddesi, pp. 140, 141) 
This surmise is supported by the references to Matanga 
made by Rana Kumbha (15th cent.) in the course of the latter’s 
treatment of this subject. The Sahgitopanisat-Saroddhara 
(14th cent.) and Sahgitaraja (15th cent.) are the two important 
texts containing a fair record of this tradition. From the 16th 
century onwards the dhyana-s given in texts bear an imprint of 
the system of nay aka-nay ika-bheda with some faint remnants 
of the Tantric tradition scattered here and there. It can, 
therefore, be safely concluded that the Tantric tradition of 
raga-dhyana continued for more than ten centuries. 

The significance of this tradition can be definitely 
associated with the spiritual basis of musical culture in India. 
Tantra is the technique of spiritual culture and the musical system 
based on spiritual cultures or forming part of the same could 
logically transfer to itself the system of dhyana-s of Devi-s and 
Dev a- s. Naturally, this tradition could originate and evolve only 
in raga-s independent of drama. In a period of decadence of this 
tradition, another stream of visual contemplation appeared viz. 
the system of raga- dhyana based on nayaka-bheda. This system 
could be reasonably justified by the fact that the detachment of 
music from drama did leave a vacuum as the background of 
dramatic representation was lacking a visual representation and 
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raga-dhyana filled up the void by supplying a visual corelate for 
aesthetic contemplation mainly on the part of the musician and to 
some extent on the part of the listener. Both modern physics and 
our traditional metaphysics of sound uphold that the objects of 
visual and auditory perception are not basically different, but are 
mutually convertible. It is common experience that hearing an 
seeing are not only mutually supplementary or complementary, 
but are also capable of replacing each other to a considerable 
extent. The tradition of raga-dhyana was, therefore, nothing ar- 
fetched or fantastic; it was a realistic approach to artistic imagery. 

The.above observations regarding the tradition of raga- 
dhydna -s pertain only to the basic and original idea behind it. 
We are not concerned here with the degeneration of this 
concept of visual contemplation of rdga, an auditory 
individuality, into poetic fancy or fantasy. 

Coming to modern times, the prevalent conditions may 
thus be summarised 

1 Rdga -music is completely independent of drama i.e. 
there is no declared situation of life in the background 
of music. 

2. The tradition of raga-dhyana is completely lost and if 
some stray remnants are rarely found here and there, 
they are most arbitrary and there is no established norm 
for the guidence of the musician and the listener. 

3. The inclusion of visual representation in music 
through nrtya, as a component of sahgita is no 
more valid, as g'ita and vddya are presented quite 
independently. 

4. The verbal element in music, which is the only means 
for suggesting a situation of life for aesthetic 
contemplation, is either very brief and hence 
ineffective, or unrelated to the aesthetic potentiality 
of the particular rdga, or it is totally absent as, for 
example, in instrumental music. The proper position 
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of nirgita or bahirgita is not generally kept in view 
and the abstract nature of instrumental music is 
glorified without reference to the lack of the 
possibility of specific representation due to total 
absence of verbal element. 

5. So far as Bharata’s theory of associating the 
murchana- s of particular svara- s with particular rasa- 
s is concerned, it may be seriously noted that since 
grama , the central point of reference in Bharata’s 
musical system, is lost for some centuries now, the 
exposition of Bharata has lost its significance. 

The above analysis of the present situation leads us to the 
following observations regarding the applicability of the rasa- 
theory to modem raga- music 

1. In the absence of representation or tangible 
suggestion of any specific situation of life, the cause 
and effect (vibhava-anubhava) relationship in terms 
of the rasa theory can be applied only to tonal 
structure. On the spiritual plane, the unmanifest sound 
(Anahata Nada) pervading the cosmos and the human 
microcosm is the cause or basis of svara- s. 
Accordingly, svara is not the creation of man, but is 
his discovery. As actual realisation on this plane by 
the musician or listener is out of question in the 
present context, we cannot proceed further on this 
cause and effect relationship. On the common level of 
experience, it can be safely said that the analysis of 
cause and effect relationship is impossible within the 
tonal rendering itself. 

2. In the absence of connection with drama, four 
traditional rasa- s viz. hdsya , raudra, bhayanaka and 
bibhatsa have to be excluded from the purview of 
musical representation, because it is impossible to 
sustain them in music unrelated to drama. They could 
only appear as transitory phases. 
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3. In the absence of any specific situation as aesthetic 
background, even santa, srhgara, karuna, vira and 
adbhuta rasa-s have to be reviewed in the present 
context. Needless to affirm that their description as 
found in texts, cannot be applied in toto to present day 
music. Adbhuta can be identified with all levels of 
virtuosity. For the remaining four viz. santa, srhgara, 
karuna, and vira, the concept of three gunas is very apt 
for their description. Druti (melting) and dipti 
(incitement) of the citta are two basic categories in 
which the variety of the aesthetic effect of any art can be 
broadly condensed. Druti is associated with madhurya 
guna and is brought about by santa, srhgara and karuna 
rasas and dipti is associated with ojas guna and goes 
well with vira rasa. These two broad categories can 
logically encompass the aesthetic effect of all ragas. 
The third guna viz. prasada implies the direct, straight 
or absorbing appeal of a raga, which can be equally 
compatible with madhurya or ojas. In my humble 
opinion, the vagueness and abstract nature of musical 
representation can very well be covered logically by 
these three terms. The fact that the names of rasas are 
very loosely used in the context of present day music, 
lends support to this opinion. 

Taking into consideration the conditions brought about 
by modem science and technology, the following observations 
may be pertinent 

1. Preservation and reproduction of sound have become 
possible and thereby any musical piece can be 
repeated any number of times. The possibility of 
repetition gives better scope for analysis, but is not 
free from serious hazards. It is liable to make 
listening less attentive and learning more repetitive. 
Here is also much possibility of a large amount of 
dross being preserved indiscriminately along with 
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what is really worthy of preservation. Proper 
discrimination in preservation and restricted use in 
learning is, therefore, highly needed. As for analysis, 
a strong note of caution may be sounded here against 
blind following of Western methods. 

2. The drsya (visual) element of music, i.e. the 
performer’s visibility to the audience has been 
eliminated to a large through radio, gramophone, 
tape-record etc. This is ideally a loss both for the 
listener and the performer. The absence of personal 
communication makes music more abstract for the 
listener and the performer is handicapped for lack of 
rapport. He has to perform in a closed studio, where 
there is no external focus. In television, the loss is the 
same for the performer but less for the listener. 

3. The propogation of sound through microphones and 
loudspeakers has made possible the presentation of 
music to huge audiences, where again the chances of 
personal communication between the audience and 
the performer are very remote. The artiste is faced not 
by human individuals but by abstract humanity. The 
individuals in the front rows are unfortunately not 
appreciative in general. The loss of tone-quality in 
reproduction is another important factor. 

4. The printing press has given an impetus to the use 
of musical notation which has both its advantages 
and disadvantages. The advantages are obvious; the 
main disadvantages are-undue regard for symbols and 
deterioration in the concentration involved in learning. 

The above observations clearly point out the fact that 
musical presentation, listening and learning have become 
depersonalised due to science and techology. The time of being 
dazzled by the achievements of technology in the preservation 
and propagation of sound is over and it is high time that 
objective stock-taking of the situation is attempted and caution 
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and discrimination exercised in the use of mechanical devices. 
This country is perhaps the foremost in the vulgar and 
indiscriminate use of these devices and it is highly imperative 
to pause and think. 

While concluding, let us revert to the rasa concept and in 
that connection it appears pertinent that the gains and losses of 
specialisation are taken into account. With the development of 
music independently of drama, the potentialities of sound have 
found full scope, but there are certain limitations attached to 
this situation. Once we accept the limitations, we need not 
expect the whole paraphernalia of rasa theory that developed 
in the context of drama, to be directly presentable in our 
music. If the aesthetic effect of our music is vague in the 
context of traditional rasa terminology, if it is nebulous, if it 
evades or defies analysis, there is nothing to fight shy of. 
Herein lies the beauty or speciality of musical “expression”. 
Why should we expect that kind of “expression” from music 
which could be verbalised? Let us have the courage and 
conviction to call a spade a spade. 

Rasa in its essential form of aesthetic delight is 
undoubtedly present in music, but its direct analysis in terms 
of traditional exposition is neither fully possible nor is it 
warranted. As in other arts, so in music, we have to give due 
recognition also to lower aesthetic levels. It is not proper to 
expect the rasa level in all kinds of musical rendering. The 
levels of “Rahga” and “Bhdva” have been recognised by 
our old texts, in addition to rasa (cf. Sangita Ratnakara, Chap. 
Ill - description of musicians of different levels viz. Ranjaka, 
Bhavuka and Rasika). And let us not forget that music is also 
capable of making an “ Ahrdaya ” a “Sahrdya” by purifying his 
heart. This cathartic value of music should not be lost sight of 
in an attempt to glorify it with the crown of rasa. 
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THE ANCIENT GRAMA SYSTEM 
and 

ITS DISTORTION IN THE MEDIEVAL TIMES* 


At the very outset I beg your permission for expressing 
my deep gratitude to the Music Academy for having afforded 
me the golden opportunity of addressing such a distinguished 
gathering of musicologists and musicians as we have here 
today. 

The subject of my paper might appear to be dry and 
dreary on the one hand, and on the other hand, it might give 
the impression that I am going to talk about certain obsolete 
things and thereby give vent to a reactionary tendency of 
tracing back the steps over ground which we have advanced in 
developing our musical system. But I may humbly assure you 
that there is no such thing in my paper and I am sure, will bear 
testimony to this fact when you have kindly listened to me. 
This much for the first half of the title of my paper, viz., ‘The 
Ancient Grama System’. The second half of the title, viz. ‘Its 
Distortion in the Medieval Times’ might give the impression 
that I am going to speak of certain revolutionary things. May I 
tell you with the permission of Dr. Raghavan that he remarked 
the other day that I had chosen a revolutionary subject. Yes, I 
confess that the thesis of my paper is revolutionary in the 
respect that it embodies an attempt at re-establishing certain 
truths that fell into oblivion since the medieval times and in the 
course of this attempt I shall, with all humility, have to hit at 
the root of certain wrong notions that we have come to adopt 

1. Reproduced from The Journal of The Music Academy, Madras, Vol 

XXXII- I-IV 
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during the course of time. In that respect I crave the indulgence 
of the learned gathering in the cause of the re-installation of 
truth. 

In every branch of learning there are certain fundamental 
elements which have a permanent standing, which are 
universally true for all times and places just like arithmetical 
principles, and there are other elements which change in 
course of time in the natural process of development. In the 
light of this general truth it can be said that musical forms can 
change, rather they do change. Styles change due to various 
reasons, and through the impact of various influences, names 
and terminologies change; but there are certain fundamental 
principles which admit of no change. The law of consonance or 
Samvada is one of those permanent principles. The usage of 
the term Samvadi may change as it has been changed by 
certain authors who have used it in Raga-Laksanas to denote 
the second predominant note of a Raga, but the interval 
representing Samvada or consonance can never change. The 
interval of ‘ Sa-Pa’ (Fifth) and l Sa-Ma' (Fourth) can never 
change, no matter what name we give to it, and no matter 
whether we depict it through 13 or 9 sruti intervals or through 
arithmetical fractions such as 3/2 and 4/3. Similarly, the 
interval of ‘Sa’ and Antara Gandhara or the interval of perfect 
third is unchangeable. It is clearly audible from the string of 
Mandra Sadja in our stringed instruments like the Tambura and 
the Vina or Sitar. These Samvadi (consonant) intervals which 
are embodied in the upper partials or harmonics cannot be 
changed in any time or place. 

After this general introduction I come to the Grama system 
which is based on the two main Samvadas, viz. Sadja-Pancama- 
Samvada and Sadja-Madhyama-Samvada. This Grama system 
embodies the kernel of the science of musical scales as 
developed by our seers. While discussing this topic, it should 
always be borne in mind that Grama is a scientific or sastraic 
concept and in all branches of learning, the science or theory is 
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constructed on the basis of the art or practice for the sake of 
standardisation, regulation and classification, just as grammar is 
evolved out of the usage of a spoken or written language. Grama 
is, therefore, the grammar of our musical scales and this 
particular grammar embodies certain fundamental principles 
which hold good for all times and places. 

Bharata, the earliest extant authority on our music, 
speaks of two gramas, viz■ Sadja-grama and Madhyama-grama. 
He is silent about the third grama, viz., Gandhara-grama, 
which is referred to in Naradiya Siksa, Matanga s Brhaddesi 
and practically all subsequent works. It deserves mention here 
that all the works which enumerate the Gandhara-grama as the 
third Grama, speak of it as prevalent only in ‘Svarga’ (celestial 
region) and proclaim that it is not used by human beings, F 1 
It is quite out of place here to try to go into the 
obscure points of this third Grama. It will suffice here to say 
that today a study of the Grama system has to be confined to 
two Gramas which have been propounded by Bharata. 

Sadjagrama is based on Sadja-Pancama-Samvada, all the 
notes in this Grama having the mutual Samvadi interval of 
Sadja-Pancama-Bhava or 13 Sruti interval or ‘Sa-Pa’, ‘Ri-Dha’ 
‘Ga-Ni’, ‘Ma-Sa’ but the characteristic feature of Madhyama- 
grama is Rsabha-Pancama-Samvada; in the words of Bharata : 

-q^nrrir 3 wifi ^ 1 

(N. $. 28/21) 

Thus Sadjagrama has its characteristic feature in Sadja 
Pancama-Samvada and Madhyama-grama in Rsabha-Pancama- 
Samvada. This simple statement of Bharata initiates us into a 
vast realm of revelation and that is this. Sadjagrama has Sadja- 
Pancama-Samvada, but it has no Rsabha-Pancama-Samvada 
because Rsabha being ‘Trisrutic’ in Sadja-grama it has a ten- 
sruti interval with Paiicama and thus no Samvada is possible 
between Rsabha and Paiicama. In Madhyamagrama, however. 
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the Sadja-Pancama-Samvada is violated by establishing 
Rsabha-Pancama-Saiiivada. In other words, the Pancama of 
Madhyama-grama is at twelve Sruti-interval from Sadja which 
is not a Samvadi interval and thus it has a Samvadi interval of 
nine srutis from Rsabha. Now I invite the special attention of the 
learned audience to the importance of this Samvada-bheda in 
the two gramas. In Sadjagrama we arrive at the perfect fifth and 
in Madhyamagrama we reduce this perfect fifth so as to make it 
the perfect fourth of Trisruti-Rsabha. Now what is the 
significance of this slight variation? An answer to this pertinent 
question is available in Bharata’s own words. He says : — 

Wf: I WtPT TJeRlt 

N. S. 28. 

That is to say, the difference between the Pancama of 
Sadja grama and that of Madhyamagrama comprises the 
Pramana-Sruti or the standard Sruti. In mathematical 
calculation, this difference comes to 81/80 which is the same as 
the ‘Comma Didymus’ of the Greeks. The beauty of Bharata’s 
exposition lies in the fact that he has evolved such a simple and 
easy method of arriving at this subtle interval of Pramanasruti 
through the system of two Gramas which are based on the 
simple consonance or Samvada of Sadja-Pancama or Rsabha- 
Pancama (in Sadja-Madhyama-Bhava). The accuracy of this 
method is beyond question because it is corroborated by 
mathematical calculation and its simplicity is unrivalled 
because it is based on the simplest consonant (Samvadi) 
intervals. 

The Pramana-Sruti is the key-note of Bharata’s scientific, 
accurate and at the same time simple method of arriving at and 
demonstrating the 22 Sruti intervals. He has expounded the 
Catuhsarana on the basis of these two Gramas and the first step 
in the Catuhsarana is the fixation of the verification of the 
Pramana-Sruti or the standard measure of Sruti. When in the 
initial stage of Catuhsarana, no measure of Sruti is available to 
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us, and when no hypothesis can reasonably be taken for 
granted, Bharata’s method of arriving at the Pramana-Sruti 
clearly opens the way for arriving at the 22 Sruti intervals. The 
mathematical precision and unequalled lucidity of Bharata s 
Catuhsarana-vidhi owe their existence to the system of two 
Gramas, viz. Sadjagrama and Madhyamagrama. This fact is 
sufficient to show the permanent value of the Grama system, 
because we cannot just afford to label this system as obsolete 
and out of date unless and until we have evolved a method of 
arriving at and demonstrating the 22 Sruti intervals which can 
surpass the Catuhsarana-vidhi of Bharata based on the two 
Gramas. It is a glowing jewel of our ‘Sastriya’ heritage in 
music which we cannot afford to lose. A full exposition of 
Catuhsarana would require a separate and independent paper. 
Hence I cannot but close this topic here itself. 

Thus we have seen one major utility of the Grama 
system, viz., its application in fixing up and verifying the 22 
Sruti intervals. Now I wish to draw the kind attention of the 
distinguished audience towards the other aspect of the Grama 
system, viz., the classification of all musical scales prevalent 
in our Indian Music through Murcchanas of the two Gramas. 
In this context, the position of Madhyamagrama has to be 
understood in a different manner. When Grama forms the 
basis of Catuhsarana, that is to say, when it is used for the 
standardisation of the Sruti intervals, relative Apakarsa or 
reduction of the Pancama of Sadjagrama is ordained, as 
explained above; but when we are concerned with the 
Murcchanas of the two Gramas, no Apakarsa has to be made 
for arriving at the Madhyamagrama, because Apakarsa or 
reduction cannot be accepted in actual practice of singing or 
playing. Hence Bharata says in the context of Murcchana 
that Madhyamagrama is derived out of Sadjagrama by 
Samjnabheda, i.e. by changing the name of notes. He says 
that if the Sadja of Sadja-grama is called Madhyama and if 
the Gandhara of Sadjagrama is augmented by two Srutis and 
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is given the place of Dhaivata we can have Madhyamagrama 
by Samjnabheda. 

Just as Madhyamagrama is obtained in a particular 
Murcchana of Sadjagrama, similarly Sadjagrama can be 
obtained in that Murcchana of Madhyamagrama where 
Dhaivata is lowered by two Srutis and is given the place of 
Gandhara. Thus Grama and Murcchana are interchangeable 
terms in the sense that one Grama is nothing else but a 
particular Murcchana of the other. This important point is 
elucidated in the following passage of Bharata 



■nraft ^HWIH^U^IcUcci 


( 0'c|dlHI<ic|lcf) fWkjIcWcf (^T) tfsTWT I 



Bharata’s above doctrine of the close relationship of two 
Gramas is corroborated by the following passages from 
Dattilam and Sarigitaraja of Kumbha Rana : 






cRTTS^ -mdPd^l -^raTiTPT TJe^TTl 









-Qcf ^Pqif?!RTT: I 

f^ WFH ^ <TT: T3: q^ldl WII 

1. The text of this passage has been reconstructed on the basis of 
the two editions of Natyasastra published from Kashi and 
Bombay; cf. Sangitanjali, Part V by Pt. Omkarnath Thakur, P. 
56. 
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-fljif sl^ll 

d£d l -Hlfc<S l: ^ifcdi I 

HMI^II: ^Rl'Hl^ic^a: WI: II 

ij|dfd«ft M^illA '31 *i^dl ’T^l 
fWI’ffit WT^I 
3f» l <*>HR 3 t RIT: T^TR: gfafflfcHT^II 

Sahgitaraja, Gita Ratna Kosa, Svara Ullasa, 
Sthanadi-Pariksana, 370-374. 


It is to be noted that in the context of Murcchana, Bharata 
does not speak of any Apakarsa-Kriya. The 14 Murcchanas 
thus arrived at from the two Grama and their 56 varieties as 
Purna, Sadava, Audava and Sadharanikrta cover practically all 
possible scales of our Indian music, whether it is Hindustani or 
Karnatic. This statement also needs elaboration which is 
impossible within the limits of this paper but it can be 
established beyond doubt that the Murcchanas cover 
practically all varieties of our musical scales. 

Having indicated briefly the double utility and soundness 
of the Grama system, I now come to the second half of my 
subject, viz., its distortion in the medieval times. The concept 
of Grama, somehow or other fell, into oblivion since the time 
of Sangita Ratnakara and in the later works of the medieval 
times, both of the South and the North, the concept underwent 
perversion and distortion. Without meaning any offence to 
those great authors and with due deference, I have to make this 
statement because it embodies the truth. The following three 
observations on the treatment of this topic in Sangita 
Ratnakara will support the above statement 

(i) The Catuhsarana-Prakarana of Sangita Ratnakara is 
most obscure, impractical and inaccurate, because Grama has 
been totally abandoned in the treatment of Catuhsarana. The 
tuning of twenty-two strings into twenty-two Srutis has been 
ordained in the Sangita Ratnakara but no precise method of 
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standardising these Sruti intervals has been indicated. This is 
not a sweeping statement, but it is fully supported by obscure 
expressions like “manag ucca, nirantarata,” etc., which are 
used in connection with the tuning of the strings. Thus the 
main purpose of Grama, viz,, the fixation of Sruti intervals has 
been forfeited in this work. 

(ii) The concept of Samjnabheda for arriving at the 
Madhyamagrama from the Sadjagrama and vice versa has been 
abandoned. This has led to the falling of the Grama system 
into oblivion and obscurity. 

(iii) Thirdly, Sadjagrama has been taken to represent the 
Suddha-Svaras or notes and the location of Sadjagrama on the 
Vina has not been clarified. 

The three features of the treatment of Svara, Sruti and 
Grama in the Sangita Ratnakara had far-reaching consequences, 
which may be briefly indicated as follows 

(1) The precision and lucidity of the Catuhsarana-Vidhi 
as propounded by Bharata was lost for posterity and all sorts of 
confusion arose regarding Sruti-intervals and note-intervals in 
terms of Srutis. Many of these confusions have been inherited 
by us and are still lingering on in our conception of Svara, 
Sruti and Grama. 

(2) The exact location of Sadjagrama on the Vina could 
not be accomplished by any writer, although all of them 
professed that Bharata’s Sadjagrama represented their Suddha 
notes. 

(3) As the real significance of the Apakrsta-Pancama of 
Madhyamagrama was lost, practically all authors began to 
proclaim that their contemporary music was restricted to the 
Sadjagrama only and that Madhyamagrama had become 
obsolete. Really speaking, the concept of Grama is an 
undivided whole with the Gramas, Sadja and Madhyama, as 
two inseparable elements. We can describe the two Gramas as 
being Vagarthaviva samprktau. Neither of them can be 
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detached from the other, but the distortion of this basic concept 
led to the notion that Madhyamagrama had been lost. This 
notion came to be in vogue only due to the fact that music 
authors lost sight of the real purpose of the Grama system and 
found it impossible to locate the two Gramas on the Vina. 

The lamentable consequences of the notion that 
Sadjagrama was representative of the Buddha notes need little 
elaboration here. Really speaking, neither of the two Gramas 
was originally intended to represent the Suddha notes. As I 
said in the beginning. Grama was the perpetual grammar of our 
musical scales, but it had nothing to do with the concept of 
Suddha and Vikrta Svaras or notes. The concept of Buddha or 
Vikrta notes implies that a certain set of notes is taken to be 
the standard or Suddha for practical purposes and the other 
note varieties that are higher and lower than the particular 
Suddha notes are described as Vikrta. This is the practical 
aspect of that concept and in its theoretical aspect it implies 
that Suddha notes should be natural, easy-flowing and 
Samvadamaya or endowed with consonance. The conception 
that Sadjagrama was the traditional Suddha-Svaravali was 
neither true to the original concept of Grama as explained 
above nor was it in conformity with the real implication of the 
term ‘Suddha’ scale as it should be. Moreover, the attempts at 
locating the Sadjagrama taken to be the Suddha scale on the 
Vina led to two different kinds of pitfalls that can be noticed in 
the post-Ratnakara works on music, both of the North and the 
South. They are as follows : 

(1) In the North, authors like Ahobala and Srinivasa and 
others who followed them failed to locate the Trisruti-Rsabha 
and Dhaivata on the Vina. They took the CatuhSruti-Rsabha 
and Dhaivata to be Trisruti and professed all along, contrary to 
the actual position of their contemporary music, that 
Sadjagrama was their Suddha scale. When serious attempts at 
reconciliation of theory and actual practice revealed and 
established in the latter half of the 18th century in the 
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Sarigitasara compiled by Maharaja Pratapasimha Deva of 
Jaipur and in the first half of the 19th century in Nagmate 
Asafi by Mohammed Raza of Patna, that Bilavala, and not the 
so-called Sadjagrama, was the suddha scale, another wrong 
notion gradually crept in and that was that the traditional 
Sadjagrama was replaced by the Bilavala scale through some 
foreign influence on the music of the North, East and West of 
India. That this notion is most unsound and misleading, I shall 
establish just a little later. 

(2) In the South, on the other hand, Mukhari or 
Kanakangi Mela was proclaimed to be representative of 
Sadjagrama and was said to be the Suddha scale. In this 
connection I might just quote a few lines from what Prof. P. 
Sambamurthi has to say on this point (vide p. 145 , Pranava 
Bharati By Pt. Omkamath Thakur) : 

“The Suddha-Svara-saptaka of Karnatic music is 
theoretically the Kanakangi raga which is the first mela in the 
scheme of 72 Melakartas; but the concept of Kanakangi as the 
Suddhamela is not more than four-hundred years old. When 
the scheme of 72 Melakartas was evolved, the lowest variety 
of each of the notes, Rsabha, Gandhara, Dhaivata and Nisada, 
were taken as the Suddha-Svaras. This sounds logical; but 
before the emergence of Kanakangi as the Suddha Mela, the 
Kafi That or Kharaharapriya of the Southern system was the 
Suddhamela. Still earlier in ancient Tamil music, the Khamaj, 
That or the Harikambhoji Mela was considered the Suddha 
Mela. This Harikambhoji-Mela is only the Madhyama 
Murcchana of Sadjagrama or Kafi That... Kanakangi is not a 
very melodious Raga. It suffers from ‘Vivadi Dosa’. All sub¬ 
sequent musicologists have acquiesced in this concept because 
logically we have got to subscribe to some proposition which 
will appeal to our sense of reason.” 

The Vivadi Dosa of this Mukhari or Kanakangi is quite 
clear and it cannot be overlooked. Hence it goes without 
saying that Mukhari or Kanakangi does not really represent the 
Sadjagrama although Ramamatya has said : 
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TTfl 'gfiKtaT^TW: I 

Ramamatya’s location of the Sadjagrama or Suddha notes 
on the Vina presents the Suddha scales as Sa-ri-ri-ma-pa-dha- 
dha-sa, wherein Dvisruti and Trisruti intervals have been taken 
as Trisruti and Pancasruti respectively. (See illustration No. 1 at 
the end). This scale is neither a representative of Sadjagrama 
nor is it really fit to be called Suddha, because it is not natural, 
easyflowing and samvadamaya or characterised by consonance. 

Having briefly demonstrated the havoc created by the 
oblivion of the Grama system in the North and the South, I 
want to demonstrate briefly how both the Gramas can be 
correctly located on the Vina in accordance with the words of 
Bharata. ( Cf. illustration No. 2 at the end.) 

As regards the location of Sadjagrama on the Vina, one 
phrase and another sentence of Bharata’s Natyasastra are most 
significant, viz-, Pancamena Suddhasadji (N.S. 28th chapter in 
the context of the enumeration of Murcchanas) and 'u4wi u ii 

t^pcH I? i) g tTSTO, (N.S. 28/69). These two extracts when 
read together elucidate that Pancama which is obtained on the 
second fret by tuning the main string to Madhyama, is the 
starting point of Sadjagrama. Perfect Sadjagrama is obtained 
from this place. 

The ageold tradition of tuning the main string of the Vina 
to Madhyama has been handed down to us. Ramamatya has also 
followed this tradition while describing the order of tuning the 
strings of the Suddha-mela-vina. Sadja is obtained on the 7th 
fret when Madhyama is located on the main string. This Sadja is 
the Madhyama of Sadjagrama which has been described as 
‘AvinasI’ by Bharata. When this Madhyama of Sadjagrama is 
taken as the starting point, in other words when the Murcchana 
of Sadjagrama is constructed, the Harikambhoji scale 
is obtained. This scale is different from Bilavala or 
Sankarabharana only in respect of Nisada. The requisite Nisada 
of Bilavala can be obtained by taking the Antara-Gandhara of 
Sadjagrama. Madhyamagrama can be located on the Vina by 
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taking the Sadja of Sadjagrama as Madhyama. The Bilavala or 
Sahkarabharana scale can be obtained in the Nisada Murcchana 
of Madhyamagrama (cf. illustration No. 3 at the end). 

Thus it is established beyond doubt that Sahkarabharana 
or Bilavala has an unbroken and close connection with both the 
Gramas and that we need not hold any foreign influence to be 
the cause of the prevalence of this natural scale 
(Sahkarabharana). The Grama system is still alive with us; 
whether we recognise this fact or not, is a different question. 

I have already showed briefly the sound basis of the 
Grama system as propounded by Bharata in his Catuhsarana 
Prakarana and Murcchana in two different contexts. His Grama 
system fulfils a double purpose, viz., the standardisation of the 
Sruti intervals on the one hand and the classification of various 
scales on the other. After this elucidation it can be safely said 
that a proper understanding of the Grama system does not 
imply any reactionary tendency; it will rather make us worthy 
of our rich heritage which is unrivalled among the musical 
systems of the world. This understanding can set at rest all 
doubts and speculations regarding our tradition of scales and 
can also resolve the difference of the Suddha scale of the North 
and the South. Both systems of our music undoubtedly owe 
allegiance to Bharata; there is no doubt about it and if the 
Grama system of Bharata provides a common meeting place to 
both of them it should be a most welcome event. I appeal to the 
Music Academy, Madras, to encourage elaborate discussions 
and deliberations on this topic of cardinal importance and take 
the credit of rendering a great service of national importance 
by resolving our difference of scales through a proper 
understanding of Bharata on the lines indicated above. ‘Well- 
begun is half done’, so runs a proverb. I shall deem it a rare, 
valuable privilege if my humble submission proves to be a 
good and auspicious beginning. On the model of the motto, 
‘Back to Home and Back to God’ let us join hands and say 
‘Back to Bharata and Back to Grama’. 
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Illustration No. 1 



Ramamatya’s location of 
Sadjagrama (Suddha Svaras) on the Vina 


The first string 
from the right 

The second 
string from 
the right 

Actual 

Sruti 

Intervals 

Imposed 

Sruti 

Intervals 

MandraMa. 

MandraSa. 



SuddhaPa. 

SuddhaRi. 

2 

3 

Suddha Dha. 

SuddhaGa. 

2 

2 

SuddhaNi. 


2 

3 



1 

2 
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Illustration No. 3 

Sankarabharana or Bilavala 
Scale in relation to the two Gramas 


Sadja 

grama 


Ma 

-pT~ 

- Dha 
-Ni 


Madhyama 

grama 


Sankara 

bharana 


h- — Sa 


-Ri 
-Ga 
. Ant.Ga. 
-Ma 


Ni 

Sa 

Ri 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Ni 


Sa 

Ri 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Ni 

Sa 


Sruti 

Intervals 


2 

4 

3 


4 

2 


Before closing, I take the opportunity of heartily 
thanking the Music Academy and the learned audience. I also 
beg your permission to recall with reverential gratitude the 
illumination received by me from my revered Gurudeva, 
Pt. Omkamath Thakur, who has carried on intensive research 
in this and many other subjects of Indian Music. 

























































THE CONCEPT OF STHAYA 
in 

INDIAN SANGITASASTRA* 


PART I 

A Critical and Historical Estimate 


[Abbreviations : 1. K. = Kallinatha and his ‘Kalanidhi 
commentary on Saiigitaratnakara. 2. P. = Parsvadeva, author 
of Sangltasamayasara. S = Sudhakara, commentary of Sirhha- 
bhupala on S. R. 4. S.R. = Sanglta Ratnakara of Sariigadeva. 

5. S. Raja = Sangita Raja of Kumbhakarna (Rana Kumbha). 

6. S.S. = Saiigita Sudha of Raghunatha Bhupa. 7. S.S. 
Sara = Sangltasamayasara. 8. Chatu. = Chaturdandiprakasika 
of Vyankatamakhi.] 

1. Historical Note 

‘Sthaya’ or ‘Thaya’ is a very important concept of Indian 
Sangltasastra, which has fallen almost completely into 
oblivion. It is akin to Gamaka, but has a much wider scope, 
embracing all aspects of musical tone and its embellishments. 
Among extant texts, S.R. is the first to mention it and to accord 
it a comprehensive treatment in Praklrnakadhyaya. S.S. Sara of 
P. which is almost a contemporary work also deals with this 
topic and the numerous Desi names of Sthaya-s (many times 
mentioned as Thaya-s) in Maharastri Prakrta (e.g., Sarirache, 
Ganache, Chittache Thaya) that find a place in this text point 
to the fact that ‘Sthaya’ must have been popularly known 

1. Reproduced from The Journal of The Music Academy, Madras, Vol 
XXXII- I-IV 
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among musicians and musicologists in the 12th and 13th 
centuries A.D. and that there must have been a rich and long 
tradition of practical subtleties and the finest theoretical 
analysis behind its Sastraic treatment in S.R. and S.S. Sara. We 
shall also see in the course of this paper that the origin of these 
sources can be traced in Bharata’s and Matanga’s texts which 
do not contain a direct reference to it. Contemporary (earlier or 
later) and posterior texts of S.R. may be grouped as follows 
according to their treatment or omission of this topic. 

/. Those dealing with it in full detail, almost reproducing 
the text of S.R. 

(i) S. Raja (ii) S.S. Sara (iii) S.S. It has a special feature, 
viz., incorporation of important points found in the K. and S. 
commentaries on S.R. (iv) Sangitasaramrita of Tulajadhipa. 

2. Those giving a partial treatment : Pundarika Vitthala’s 
Sadragacandrodaya is the only text in this category; it 
mentions only seven Sthaya-s. 

3. Those that are silent about Sthaya, but many of which 

deal with Gamaka-s fully or partially (&—sign stands for the 
omission of Gamaka-s) (i) Nanyadeva’s Bharata Bhasya (ii) 
Ramamatya’s Svaramelakalanidhi (iii) Subhahkara’s 

Saiigitadamodara (iv) Srikantha’s Rasakaumudi (v) Damodara 
Pandita’s Sahgita Darpana. 


TFSJFIT TFlFimWRTII 


t; || 

($loka-s 316, 17, Tanjore Edition.) 
(vi) Ahobala’s Sahgita Parijata (vii) Srinivasa’s 



Ragatatvavibodha. 

4. Those that partially deal with ‘Sthaya’ under a 
different name-Somanatha’s Ragavibodha is the only text 
falling in this category; it mentions twenty Vadanabheda-s in 
the fifth Viveka and the author’s commentary on the 
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introductory verse (v. 14) says that there are infinite varieties 
of tonal embellishments in Vadana (of Vina) called Gamaka 
and Sthaya, but only twenty of them will be dealt with by him, 
which are most popular in Desi Sangita. 

5. Those that give a different meaning to ‘Thaya’ : 
Vyankatamakhi’s Chatur. is the only text of this type. It devotes 
the seventh Prakarana (of seven verses, vide Madras Music 
Academy edition) to ‘Thaya’ and defines it as the shifting of 
‘Sthayi-Svara’ in a Raga, i.e. temporarily allocating the position of 
‘Sthayi-svara’ to a note or notes other than the original ‘Sthayin’. 
Thus it is a special variety of Alapa, but is recognised as being 
distinct from Alapa. Ramamatya (Raga Prakarana, sloka 16) also 
casually mentions ‘Thaya’ along with Alapa and Prabandha. Prof. 
P. Sambamoorthy (in Kirtanasagaram Pt. II) 1 defines ‘Thaya’ as a 
composed piece (not set to Tala) delineating the special features of 
a Raga and making use of meaningless syllables like ‘Nom Tom 
Ri’, etc. This description applies to the ‘Tanam’ of Kamatak Music 
today; but the only difference is that Tanam is improvised and not 
composed. Prof. Sambamoorthy says that Thaya is completely out 
of vogue now. He has cited an illustration in Raga Nadanamakriya 
from a MS. deposited in the Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore (cf. 
Vyankatamakhi’s statement that his Parama Guru Tanappacharya 
had composed Thaya-s in all Raga-s). He also says that these 
compositions are very useful for students of both vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Vyahkatamakhi seems to have used the word ‘Thaya’ in a 
more restricted sense, circumscribing it to variations in Sthayi- 
svara. (cf. P.’s reference to ‘Thaya’ under ‘Anyaragakaku’ in Pt. H 2 
of this paper). To sum up : 

(i) The concept of ‘Sthaya’ distinctly appears in S.R. for the 

1. For Tamil references the author is indebted to Sri Srirangam Kannan, 
Lecturer in Vocal Music (Kamatic), Banaras Hindu Univarsity. 

2. “AGlossaryofSthaya-s”,isbeinggivenafterthisarticle. -Ed. 
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first time and that too in a full-fledged form. 

(ii) The ‘Desi’ names of ‘Sthaya-s’ mentioned in S.S. Sara 
are dropped by all subsequent authors. 

(iii) Among later (post-15th cent. A.D.) authors, only 
those belonging to the South (not, of course, all Southern 
authors) dealt with the concept and some of them used the term 
‘Thaya’ in a different and restricted sense, which has been 
mentioned by P. under Anyaragakaku (see Part II). It is notable 
that authors following S.R. in the treatment of Sthaya were 
contemporaries of those giving a different treatment. It is, 
therefore, probable that this term was in vogue for a long 
period in a wide and restricted sense. The origin of its wider 
sense can be traced in older texts (preceding S.R.). 

(iv) This terminology has now completely gone out of 
vogue both in the North and in the South. 

2. Definition and Scope of Sthaya 
S.R. has given a cryptic definition of ‘Sthaya’ as 
‘ <PK-m<=K3 : WPT:’ (iii. 97) i.e., a component, constituent or 
ingredient of ‘Raga’ which has two meanings, viz., ‘Ranjakata’ 
(the state of being pleasing or charming) in general and a 
‘Svarasannivesa’ (melodic pattern) in particular. This means 
that ‘Sthaya’ comprises an analysis of the elements of 
‘Ranjakata’ in music and the delineation of ‘Raga’. A cursory 
glance at the appended glossary of Sthaya-s (Part II) will 
corroborate this explanation. P. throws more light on this point 
(S. S. Sara 2, 32-37). 

^ W -qifeR: ^IRIlwfefsfo 

7T: II 33 11 

. (91 names are given) 

■qrm i|Hcb4)i)d •U^ll-ifa I 
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^R^PrlBW || ^ || 

WRRT WTWR%I 

"RFT^faf II ^ II 

^ ^n«ulqq u it'iiHi9N: I 

T^mPhc^*^ dffH^ISi'Jl^rl || || 

.I 'H«m: ^vfi-MclK^l: I 

■^^[piT (f?) w ?tt% m- %, 

^l.l^qrH^CICbl ft ipCRJI -flTtsft - ^o^ | r<U |; I 

d-HiqinRHI^q ^cRT XfFf 

^^cn^^^VTTT^^n^lefviTPTF: T RH i ll ^\3 II 

The word ‘Svara-vrtti’ is very important in the above 
definition of Sthaya. ‘Vrtti’ is a very well-known term in 
Sanskrit literature and has been used in various branches of 
knowledge; e.g., (i) ‘Sabda-vrtti’ i.e., the potency of words in 
yielding meaning (ii) Natya-vrtti, four styles of drama (iii) 
Anuprasa-vrtti (of five kinds) based on repetition of 

consonants or syllables (iv) in ‘Darsana-s’ the ‘Parinama’ or 
‘Sambandhavisesa’ of Antahkarana (3RT: ^<uiMR» i m : 

*i*q-qfq*)q : , In general, Vrtti 

stands for being in a particular state or ‘action, movement, 
function, operation.’ Thus Svaravrtti comprehends all aspects 
of the rendering of ‘Svara’. P. speaks of four ‘Karana-s’ or 
instruments of the operation of Sthaya, viz., (i) ‘Sthana’ or 
basis ‘Svaramandala’ (of a Raga) which is the ‘Asraya’ 
(substratum) of the four ‘Varna.-s\ (ii) Tana 1 , i.e., a ‘Svara’ 
or Svara-s in a Raga which are used with Gamaka (iii) 
‘Gamaka’-Kampita and the like and (iv) Mana or 
Matraparimana referring to time element. 

1. Here ‘Tana’ seems to bear some similarity with the ‘Tanam’ 
(Ragalapa) of Kamatak music. ParSvadeva’s definition of‘Tana’ can 
be distinguished from Gamaka only in the sense that it stands with 
reference to individual Raga-s whereas ‘Gamaka’ is a general term for 
different kinds of shakes or tremors. 
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Thus ‘Sthaya’ includes ‘Gamaka-s’ and all characteristic 
features in the rendering of Raga as also time-measure. 


3. Classification of Sthaya-s 


S.R.mentions 96 varieties of Sthaya and S.S. Sara gives 
nearly 90. Many names are different in the two texts and P. has 
a preference for Desi names. Some parallels are drawn in my 
glossary (Part II), but the following classification has been 
attempted on the basis of S.R. as the text of S.S. Sara is very 
corrupt. S.R. has classified Sthaya-s according to their being 
well known (Prasiddha) or otherwise and distinct (Asankirna- 
Laksana) or otherwise. The classification attempted below 
presents an analysis of the basic elements of various Sthaya-s. 
For definitions of the Sthaya-varieties mentioned below, the 
glossary may be referred to. Some overlapping is unavoidable 
in this classification. 

(i) Based on the order or sequence of Svara-s : Seven 

varieties, viz., ^Rcto, 3 P)ifRdo, qiRi° 

^TsFI 

(ii) Comprising various Analogies for the movement or 
arrangement of Svara-s : Twelve varieties, viz., 

■gl^To, WPTTo, TTfao, <+l u 4K' J llo, ■gfcffio, suT^-flo, HdfwMo, 

(iii) Based on the Volume or Intensity of Tones : Ten 
varieties, viz.. 


dddlo, *jcTo, TOWo, Pi4ddo, 
^cllo, 311st)H^O, -Entgfo I 


=blHdo, TSJSRRfo, 



(iv) Relating to ‘Kampa’ or Shake of Notes : Five varieties , 
viz., (its varieties tgrlT and will be more appropriate in 

our No. 1 above), <d>4«t>R J 4do, ft«Ro 


(v) Referring to Svara (interval) or characteristic Features 

of Raga : Seven varieties, viz., <jM«t»l$o, SFlTOfo, 

3T?r°, TFfeo, 

(vi) Relating to ‘Sthana’ (Mandra-Tara) : Eleven varieties, 

viz., ^tfero, ymfago, sscyfqgo, ^iRayFqgo, 

-gf^To, 
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(vii) Referring to * l Laya or Tempo : Four varieties, viz., ^T°, 

(viii) Based on slackness (Sithilata) or otherwise (Gadhata) 
of musical rendering . Eight varieties, viz., T TTS°, dfddMIdo, 
TJ^o, ftlfaemido, ^fo 

(ix) Referring to the Aesthetic Appeal of Svara-s. Nine 

varieties, viz., tfoo, wio, fproo, 

(x) Referring to Musical Instruments : Two varieties : 

(xi) Referring to Timbre : Two varieties, viz., 

(xii) Miscellaneous : Twenty-four varieties, viz., ^fT^TgTo, 

3R*TRo, f^cllo, W%o t dfeldo, 1 3RJcTo ; dfacio, 

a^RTo, ^mzo f 

3RTTo, 3TRRTT TT Io ; '^TT^U< U Io^ Pki^ko, J^<|^TRTo # 

ftffcTo, Ir^o 

A glance at the above classification will give an idea of 
the comprehensive nature of ‘Sthaya’. ‘Gamaka’ or ‘Kampa’ is 
only one out of the twelve broad varieties. 

4. Origin, Development and Decline of the concept of Sthaya 

As stated at the outset of this paper, ‘Sthaya’ has been 
mentioned and dealt with for the first time in S.R. (among the 
extant texts). But its origin can be traced in the ‘Alankara-s’ of 
Bharata and Matariga as also in the ‘Dhatu-s’, (pertaining to 
Vina-vadana) mentioned by Bharata. The following 
illustrations will fortify this statement. Limitations of space do 
not favour the required dilation of this important point. 

(i) If the seven Alankara-s of Bharata classified under 
Sthayi-varna (Prasannadi, Prasannanta, Prasannadyanta, etc.) 
are taken to stand for the varieties of tonal rendering in 
Mandra, Madhya, Tara-Sthana-s, they can be the basis of our 
Sthaya-s falling under category (vi) above and if the said 
Alankara-s are held to be related to tonal volume or intensity 
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as has been done by some scholars, they can be said to be the 
origin of Sthaya-s falling under category (iii) above. 

(ii) Bharata’s Alankara ‘Bindu’ is identical with the 
Sthaya ‘Trotita’. 

(iii) The ‘Sthaya’ ‘Svaralanghita’ refers to the ‘Langhana’ of 
notes. A number of Bharata’s ‘Alankara-s’ are formed with 
‘Langhana’, e.g., Niskotita, Parivartaka, Avartaka, Sampradana, 
Hasita,etc. 

(iv) The Karana-s and Dhatu-s of Vina-Vadana as 
mentioned by Bharata in the 29th chapter have been 
reproduced by later authors without any modification. They are 
broadly based on (a) the order of Tara-Mandra (b) the order of 
‘Laghu-guru’ strokes (c) Intensity of tones dependent on the 
force of strokes. All the three elements are duly represented in 
the varieties of Sthaya classified above. Six out of the ten 
varieties of ‘Bahirgita’ or ‘Suskavadya’ (instrumental music not 
associated with vocal) relate to different combinations of 
‘Laghu-Guru’ in a Tala. This element is also represented in 
Sthaya in categories (vii) and (viii) above. 

(v) The origin of the Sthaya-s based on ‘Sithilata’ or 
‘Gadhata’ can be traced in the ‘Giti-s’ of Bharata, viz. 
Magadhi, ArdhamagadhI, Prthula and Sambhavita based on the 
use of different combinations of short and long syllables. 

(vi) Some Sthaya-s have their origin in the qualities of 
the human voice (Kanthaguna) mentioned by Bharata. (cf. 
Sthaya-s pertaining to Snigdhata, Ghanatva, Nada, etc.) 

(vii) ‘Kampa’, the basis of ‘Gamaka’ and of some 
Sthayas, also finds a place in some Alankara-s, e.g. ‘Kampita’. 

In view of the above illustrations, it can be said that 
‘Sthaya’ was evolved through an , analysis of the various 
elements contributing to variety in tonal rendering. ‘Kampa’, 
shake or tremor, was independently recognised as ‘Gamaka’ 
with its fifteen varieties and also as a factor in the formation of 
Sthaya-varieties. 

The treatment of Sthaya in S.R. represents the concept in 
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a full-fledged and highly developed form. The intermediary 
stages of evolution are not recorded, but there was no 
development in this respect after S.R. and the terms denoting 
various Sthaya-varieties seem to have been gradually lost in 
practical usage. It is most probable that the later texts which 
reproduce the treatment of Sthaya from S.R. do so just with a 
view to preserve the Sastraic tradition rather than to give a 
place to practical usage. 

The decline of the concept of ‘Sthaya’ in Sastraic and 
practical tradition is evident in Hindustani music from the 
complete loss of the terms associated with it and from their 
replacement by popular and un-sastraic terms like Laga, Danta, 
Minda, Murki, etc. In Kamatak music, this decline is evident 
from the fact that a few Sthaya-s have come to be associated with 
Gamaka-s (cf. Vyankatamakhi’s reference to Dola corresponding 
to the Sthaya Dhala under ‘Sphurita-Gamaka’ in Chatur. 1.125, 
25). In the ‘Dasavidha Gamaka-s’ accepted in Kamatak music 
today the definition of ‘Ullasitam’ clearly corresponds to the 
‘Sthaya’ called ‘Svaralanghita’. The two varieties of ‘Ullasitam’ 1 
called ‘Etra jaru’, and ‘Irakka jaru’ refer to ‘Svaralarighana’ in 
ascent and descent respectively .S.R. defines Ullasitam simply as 
Gamaka (Kampa)-prayoga in ascent. The inclusion of simple 
‘Arohana’ and ‘Avarohana’ in ‘Dasavidha Gamaka-s’ also 
indicates a change in the original connotation of Gamaka which 
was specifically restricted to Kampa. Thus a change in the 
definitions of Gamaka-bheda-s as found in S.R. on the one hand, 
and a loss of most of the terms of‘Sthaya-bheda’-s from practical 
usage is obvious in Kamjatak music. 

5. The Importance of Sthaya in Indian Musical Parlance 

The importance of ‘Sthaya’ in Indian musical parlance 
cannot be over-emphasized as it comprehends all perceptible 
aspects of musical tones and comprises a perfect analysis of the 
elements of tonal embellishment. The word ‘embellishment’ 

1. cf. ‘Karnataka Sarigitam’ (Tamil) by A. Sundaram Aiyar and ‘The 
Grammar of South Indian Music’ by C .S. Aiyar. 
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needs some clarification. ‘Embellishment’ is usually understood 
as an external decoration, which is separate from the object of 
decoration, but the distinction of ‘Alankara’ and ‘ Alankarya’ does 
not practically stand in tonal rendering; the ‘embellishment’ is 
usually inseparable from the tone itself, it is a natural grace just 
like a smile or a bright look in a human being 1 * . The following 
verse of Bharata is relevant in this connection: 

‘Embellishment’ of notes implies inherent graces 
(Laksana in Poetics) as well as ‘art decoration’ (Alankara in 
Poetics) and both of them are covered by ‘Sthaya’. The loss of 
this invaluable terminology from our musical parlance is 
deplorable as it implies a loss of the Sastraic analysis of the 
formal and aesthetic aspects of tonal rendering. A loss of this 
terminology does not necessarily imply a loss of practical 
embellishments in actual rendering but it does imply a loss of 
the scientific and analytical outlook towards elements of 
musical variety and a conscious use thereof. 

While concluding, it is needless to emphasize the 
necessity and value of a revival of the concept and terminology 
of Sthaya both in Hindustani 3 and Karnataka music for 
developing a proper balance of the elements of variety or 
diversity and also for adopting a Sastraic attitude towards 
natural graces and ‘art’-omaments in tonal rendering. 

* 


1. My pointed attention to this aspect was drawn by Prof. V.V. 

Sadagopan. . 

2 The Banaras edition of NatyaSastra reads ^ T .llT 

above reading seems to be better. 3H<=T^ means (3HW 
B Ffcn* ‘Laksana’ stands for 

natural grace such as a graceful gait or a lionlike waist. 

3. Cf. Hindustani Sangita Paddhati Vol. IV p. 315 where 
Vyankatamakhi’s restricted use of the term ‘Th aya’ has b een 
reproduced. In popular Hindi usage BT* or BTC stands for facibwW. 
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Sthaya-PART II 


The 96 Sthayas dealt with in Sangitaratnakara under four 
headings are being taken up seriatim. The Laksana-s found in 
Sangitaratnakara (III 99-189) have been supplemented wherever 
necessary, with those from Parsvadeva’s Sangitasamayasara (II 
38-128), Raghunatha Bhupa’s Sangitasudha (III 165-286) and 
commentaries on Sangitaratnakara by Simhabhupala and 
Kallinatha. 

The following is an alphabetical list of Sthaya-s which 
will be useful for reference. The first number in each case 
refers to the heading and the second to the serial number 
falling under a particular heading. 


$P?To 

n 

10 

III 

9 nrao 

II 

16 


ra 

2 ^MI(^ft) I 

4 

IV 

25 


IV 

21 

II 

17 ^TIo 

IV 

4 


i 

7 y^iRndo 

m 

3 

IV 

9 

(T5TCT) 



ii 

14 

II 

32 

3TWJHo 

n 

12 obmqo 

IV 

16 ^if^To (*mi) 

IV 

6 


IV 

14 

IV 

2 ^To 

II 

28 

3T^f$RTo 

ii 

31 ) 

i 

7 

II 

6 



14 ch|u^KU[|o 

ii 

18 «i^o 

IV 

17 


IV 

11 qilnoio 

ii 

25 t?FTTo 

I 

7 

^q^ho 

n 

11 %Ho (f^ro) in 

19 (^rf^fo) 

IV 

6 

3iq*«gfcicio 

m 

6 (oti)I 

7 '»l1d^=Ko 

IV 

7 

3TOl^KU|o 

IV 

29 ipr (^FTt) 

i 

4 ^TcTo 

I 

2 

3ilsfrH u lo 

IV 

3 TTfcto 

ii 

3 mf^-do 

in 

4 

<ifqcio 

n 

29 'hTSo 

n 

20 tftWo 

i 

10 


* Reproduced from Indian Music Journal No. 4 Oct.-Nov. 1965 and 
No. 5, April-May 1966. 
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^rtfecfo 

III 7 4gdo 

IV 

12 

IV 

8 

■5il fid y fas o 

III 15 43° 

IV 

15 7I^° 

I 

1 

<lHy«51o 

IV 23 444° 

II 

1 M*lcl° 

IV 

10 


IV 28 ^° 

II 

9 f7lP4<n‘ll<i° 

IV 

27 


HI 12 Vlfhdo 

III 

11 yyPqKo 

III 

8 


IV 32 fa4° 

IV 

23 4f44° 

IV 

19 

>»|cti|a7o (0141)1 7 

(■0141)1 

7 314° 

II 

24 


II 8 4=44° 

I 

6 ■HcrtP'-qdo 

III 

5 

^tPHo 

ii 5 <r^° 

II 

7 414174° 

IV 

30 

il<° 

II 4 tl'I+Tfo 

(0141)1 

7 7J441414o 

IV 

18 


III 10 TFtgo 

IV 

13 TJtao 

IV 

5 

Pl<J>fao 

II 13 e^° 

IV 

20 *£P¥W° 

II 

30 

fRT^TTo 

IV 31 cnPrido 

II 

22 7JW4° 

III 

20 

Pl^cHo 

II 19 clPcId'ira 

0 II 

21 741441° 

II 

2 

y$Pd**0!K° 

IV 1 ciddio 

I 

3 74FJ4° 

III 

18 

yPdyhyWsra 

o HI 13 

II 

23 ft*rc° 

III 

17 

ycriMcfo 

III 5 441° 

IV 

22f74*4 o 

II 

27 


IV 24 44° 

III 

1 747° 

II 

33 

TOcfo 

II 26 444)° 

I 

4 (tfi^l)I 

7 

c 

«tjni3>r«do 

HI 16 qia*i«<< 

> I 

5 w«nP^d° 

I 

8 


I 9 

3 II 

15 474° 

IV 

26 


1 Ten PRASIDDHA (well-known) Sthaya-s with 
Asahkirna (distinct) Laksana-s 

1 .Pertaining toSabda.^^m- ^ TT; 11 

(S.R.III 112) 

VK**<I 4T ^ ^MPdV^ I (K.) 

?fit yPyfesa n 

(S.S. III 165,166) 

This can be interpreted in two ways-(l) in Alahkara-s 
like -qftnft, ftWT etc. where the succeeding phrase with the 
note with which the preceding phrase ends and (2) where a 
particular note is prolonged and ended rather abruptly and 
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again taken up in the beginning of a new phrase e.g. *tfRFlTSSS, 
‘Oyara’ mentioned by P. can be taken to bear 
contradistinction with this as it (Oyara) implies a return to the 
starting note e.g. Ttfl'IH tPlUtt, 

(S.S.II 41,42) 

2. Pertaining to Dhala .^TcTf (Jtfcl'bdplci eJ«bdlrH<4>if I 

(S.R.III 113) 

5JcT:, foRl u li -ddHIcH+l I (S.S.III 166) 

9[ftT:Hqcfc! faT5i ^ d^cl II (S.S. SaraII 46,47) 

The rolling movement of a pearl has been cited as an 
analogy for the rolling or slipping of notes which can best be 
perceived in straight Avaroha or Aroha (in a comparatively 
lesser degree) in fast tempo. 


3. Pertaining to Lavanl. wi■ 
del’ll, rrepkWro ciq-Mi: MfWlfiffli: II 

d^r’ld fh>ld> d^Hd 'ii’i'hlfq^: II ife ’iqh'i: 
atfd'^Hd ^RMl RRPR d-dKuj 1 


(S.R. Ill 113,114) 

(S.S. SaraII103,104) 
II 


Rendering of S vara-s with extra tenderness in descent (RRT) is 
deni P. has added q^d or light tremor. This (deni deifti) may have 
some affinity with Maharastri ciqi<l (to bow down). 

4. Pertaining to VahanJ .' 1 PJ <6UHHklR> u< le|'tlfefu| I 

R*t yoTuRuqpH efl (S.R. Ill 114,115) 

The ^R or tremor of notes in Arohi or Avarohi and 
constant tremor in Sancarl Varna is called VahanI which is 
subdivided as follows : 

(i) That pertaining to Gita composition. 

(ii) That pertaining to Alapti. 

(iii) That associated with (constant) ^tr (on one and the 
same note). 

(iv) That associated with (fast tempo) i.e. with notes 
moving fast. 
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1 - L ~- ; 


f?*m 3 j ii<mi ft*nr 



1SJT ^TOsH PifK^ I I?JT +«*4I PiKWI fSJT ^>35JT RfK-t-m 

f 1 —i nh i—h i—i - 7 

t|tit tgriT dofRi wi ^3^1 fwn 


TgrlT 3c3^T 

(v), (vi) and (vii), pertaining to the three vocal centres or 
regions of the body, viz., abdominal, guttural and cerebral 
respectively, associated with the three registers (TSIFT) viz. 
Mandra, Madhya and Tara. 

(viii) FTCI: ITT "RcTT I (S.R. Ill) Khutta is 

that where the notes appear to be ‘getting inward’, i.e., where the 
succeeding note appears to be getting into the preceding one e.g. 
Mp<*ra , RmRR , WFT etc. (ix) til^c^dl ftqfaM’Tfl WI:II 

(S.R. III 118). Utphulla is just the opposite of Khutta, i.e., where 
the notes appear to be ‘coming out’ or the succeeding notes 
naturally flow out of the preceding ones; e.g., Tift ft 1 ! TFT T FT 
etc. P. describes Vahani in identical terms. 

5. Pertaining to Vtidy a sa bda. IFFTRT ^ c ti£Ri«t'*ii: I 

(SJt. Ill 119) 

ciraFT cnam<£i$rcrfq % <o|uiiP<^m: i 

% TFT^EffsR^R: WTF II 

(S.S. Ill 175) 

‘Vadyasabda’ has been interpreted in S.S. as syllables 
(WTSR) associated with musical instruments. Raga may be 
taken here to stand for ‘Rakti’ in general. Where Rakti is 
created by a special use of the syllables associated with an 
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instrument e.g., ‘Jhala, in Sitar, ‘Tatakara’ in wind instruments 
or where the syllables of an instrument are used in vocal 
music, e.g., ‘Tana’, ‘Ri Nom’, etc., in Alapa of the Dhrupada 
style, ‘Tanam’ of Kamatak music, Tarana or Tillana and 
similar compositions, the Sthaya can be said to be related to 
Vadya Sabda. 

6 . Pertaining to Yantra-s (musical instruments). ^ 

^^ ^* 11 : ll (S.R. ni 120). Those that are found in 
abundance only in musical instruments, e.g. ‘Ghasita’ Suta’, etc., 
of plucked stringed instruments or special bow-techniques of 
bowing instruments. 

[Ghasita-where notes are joined by reducing the length of 
the vibrating string. Suta-a kind of Ghasita which drags one 
tone to another.] 

Whereas ‘Vadyasabda’ has special significance in the 
context of syllables associated with instruments, the present 
type refers to special tonal embellishments which are peculiar 
to certain instruments. 

7. Pertaining to ‘Chaya’ or Kaku. ‘Kaku has been used 
here as a synonym of 'Chaya* which literally means ‘shadow’ 
but seems to imply a special characteristic inherent in timbre, 
in accentuation, in intonation or in a Raga or a special 
characteristic of one Svara or Raga being transferred to 
another as will be clear from the following six varieties. P. has 
given some more synonyms of Chaya in addition to Kaku, viz. 
Bhavana (scenting or saturation), Rakti (charmingness, 
pleasingness, loveliness), Bhasa (the expressive feature of a 
Raga) (S.S. Sara II 96). 

(i )Svarakaku. *TT WRRWPITI 

T3RRRPT TFt ^RTTII (S.R.Ill 122) 

It is obvious that ‘Svarakaku’ pertains to ‘Vikita Svara-s’, 
where one note enters the sphere of another and thus adopts its 
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shadow by getting nearer.. e.g. Nisada gets the ChayS of !Mj» 
when it takes one or more Srutt-s of Sadja. i.e„ is angmented and 

gets nearer the latter. 

(ii) ‘ Rdgakdku’M w I cri IKS R 111122 > 

(S.S.Sarall 99) 

The special characteristic of a Raga which distinguishes 
it from others is ‘Ragakaku’ e.g., this; phrase of 

Ankara (Hindustani) having a touch of Rsabha on G ^ hara ^ 
indispensable for that Raga. P. has very aptly called it the 
‘Mukhya Bhasa’ (main expression) of a Raga. 

(iii) Anyardgakdku. m^mw^ ^ WlFmm (SRAll 
123). This is found where one Raga bears the Chaya o anot er, 
e g (i) in Vasanta we have the Chaya of Lalita in the p rase 
using two varieties of Madhyama successively or (n 
the phrase fmft of Sarahga invariably running through a 
varieties of Raga Kanhada. This is called Uparagabhasa by P. 
who says that it is popularly known as Thaya. 

(iv )DesakdkuM ^ 11 (S R 111123) 

This implies regional characteristics in musical 
rendering. P. identifies it with Desakhya Bhasa of Raga-s. This 
is more conspicuous in vocal music or in instruments li e 
Violin or Vina directly following the model of Vocal music 
eg the embellishments of a vocalist from Punjab an 
Maharashtra can be easily distinguished. But it is rather 
difficult to associate these regional characteristics with Raga-s 
i.e„ it is difficult to say that one and the same Raga is rendered 
in a different way by a musician from Panjab or Benga . ere 
are of course, some regional melodies as Manda of Rajasthana 
and Pahadi of Punjab, but DeSakaku does not seem to refer 
solely to them, it seems to refer to regional varieties of one and 
the same Raga, e.g., Bahgala Bhairava, Saurastra Bhairava. 

(v) Kshetrakaku.Wfc W 1 _ 

(S.R.I1I124) 
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This refers mainly to the timbre of human voices which 
distinguishes one voice from another (no two human voices are 
identical). Apparently, it is difficult to say how the timbre of 
human voice can have special significance in ‘Raga’ unless 
‘Raga’ is understood as ‘Rakti’ in general. But serious thought 
reveals that the timbre of the human voice has its own importance 
in the aesthetic atmosphere created by a Raga. Thus, it is not a far¬ 
fetched idea to hold that the expression of a Raga can have 
characteristic features associated with the timbre of the 
performing voice. It is common experience that some musicians 
have a fancy for certain Raga-s as the timbre of their voice is more 
suitable for them. P. very aptly explains this as follows : 

TfrF: I 

(S.S.Saral01,102) 

(vi) Yantra-kaku.^m^\\^%m : W FcTT l (S.R. 125) 

This relates to the timbre of musical instruments, which 
can also have its place in Raga. For example ‘Bina’ of North 
India is specially suitable for solemn and grave Raga-s like 
Darabari Kanhada and Malhara, but Jalataranga is just 
the opposite. 

(Note : It is notable that P. identifies Ragakaku with 
Mukhya or Mula Bhasa, Anyaragakaku with Uparagabhasa or 
Sankima Bhasa which is popularly known as Thaya according 
to him and Desakaku with Desakhya Bhasa. Similarly, 
Svarakaku may be identified with Svarakhya or 
Chayamatrasraya Bhasa. This identification can go a long way 
in apprehending the significance of the four types of Bhasa of 
Gramaraga-s given by Matanga and subsequent writers down 
to Rana Kumbha.] 

8. Svaralanghita .| 

(S.R.III 126) 

This implies the skipping over of more than one 
intermediary notes. S.R. enjoins the omission of ‘Bhuri’ (‘many’. 
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interpreted by Simhabhupala as three or four) notes but 
‘Langhana’ can become conspicuous by the omission of one or 
two notes also. Hence S .S. lays down the omission of two or three 
notes. Parsvadeva gives two varieties of this, viz., ‘Langhita’ and 
‘Svaralanghita’. 


*<=ld ^ I 



(e.g.,^ ^ *T, ft 71 H ^ ^etc.) 


II (S .S. Sara II52) 

This lays down the omission of one, two or three notes. 

9 .Prerita .iUftlT: II (S.R.III 127) 

The movement of notes in upward, downward and slanting 
or oblique direction is enjoined here. Tiryak (slanting) can be 
understood in melodic music only as the ‘ Vakra Gati’, i .e., curved 
or winding movement of notes, e.g., y'lfvl-HMR-fviHMRyRf'i^i I 

lO.Tiksna FIT: i (S.R.III 127) 

clK^n%5fq cftffll: I (S.S.III 

186) 

The sharpness of a whole tone used in the ‘Tara Sthana’ 
(upper register has been given here the analogy of a needle¬ 
point, e.g., ‘Antara Ga’ in ‘Tara’. 

II. Thirty-Three PRASIDDHA (well-known)Sthaya-swith 
Sahkirna (indistinct) Laksana-s. 

1. Pertaining to Bhajana. y^nl^ 'PR 

(S.R.III 128) 

TTTTTfaoiffovfacpjn I (S.S.SaraII88) 

S.R. emphasises the element of conscious effort in 
creating Raga or Ranjakata par-excellence. It is common 
experience that a performing musician has some special pieces 
in his performance where he puts in greater effort in creating 
Rakti. This strain cannot and should not remain constant 
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throughout a performance. P. on the other hand, emphasises 
the element of ‘natural gift’ (Susarira). 

2. Pertaining to Sthapana ^ frfcT: I 


(S.R.I11129) 


^ WRf^Tc^TT yfclSJ^T IpT: fsfr^'-cl ^ 


(S.) 


The movement of notes can be explained here with the 
analogy of plodding or walking with heavy steps, pausing a 
while at each. 

3 .PertainingtoGati. : I 



WTO:,(S.R.1II129,130) 


The analogy of the gait of an elephant in rut is cited here for 
‘Gati’ of Svara-s. S.S. adds the adjective ‘Gabhira’ which can be 
interpreted as majesty or solemnity accompanied by intoxication, 
i.e., swinging but majestic movement of notes. P. gives a somewhat 
different denotation of Gati as: 

Wl u li II (S.S.Sara II39) 

The element of skill in the arrangement of notes is 
emphasised here. 

4. Pertaining toNada., 4i^4Hm<n: I 

«i§cil ychMHdi: II (S.R.Ill 130) 

‘Nada’ has been used here in a special and restricted sense 
denoting the abundance of‘Snigdha’ (unctuous) and ‘Madhurya- 
mansala’ (‘fleshy’ with sweetness) musical sound. 

5. Pertaining to Dhvani . ^ la <;! <a\* 11 : I! 


(S.R.III 131) 
(S.) 


■^5 <34cu: 3PfhTt I 


‘Prayoga’ has been interpreted as ‘Gamakasandarbha’ or an 
orderly arrangement of Gamaka-s. ‘Dhvani ’ can be taken to imply the 
use of long phrases full of Gamaka^s. 


6 .Pertaining to Chavi. 


\: TSTFTT ^ ^ ^4cTT: II 

(S.R.III131) 
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(S.S.Sarall 96) 


‘Chavi’ denotes tenderness of notes accompanied by 
splendour. S.R. has defined it thus in the context of 
Kanthaguna-s (good qualities of the voice) : 

^Idir49d4) u <ic^l^: I 


(S.R. Ill 77) 





7. Pertaining to Rakti.tS* c+4dt T%7^T: WFtT II 


(S.R. Ill 132) 


This refers to the super-excellence of Rakti; it is similar to 
Bhajana (No.l above) but the only difference appears to be that 
the latter implies conscious effort whereas the former does not. 


8. Pertaining to Druta. I 


(S.R. Ill 132) 


Tf=f n(^t)enc( t3^ ^i®^: II (S.S.III 194) 

This refers to fast tempo. 

9. Pertaining to Bhrta . I 


(S.S.III 194) 





In Hindi, it is popularly called ‘Bharava’ literally meaning 
‘filling up’, implying fullness of volume or intensity. P. gives a 
somewhat different explanation as the ‘filling up of Raga-s’. 


(S.S.Sarall 86,87) 
f: II (S.S.III 133) 


VRVT deep's ftyi ci 1 &m 4-4: II 
10. Pertaining to Arris a. WW 


‘AmSa’ has been used in a special sense here. It does not 
denote the predominant note of a Raga, but denotes the particular 
phrase of a Raga used in another Raga. The two extant 
commentaries on S .R. throw some light on the question as to how 
this ‘ AmSa’ could be distinguished from ‘Anyaragakaku’. 

^ ^ ^ Mi 

TTfdTPt flPdOT H ^iPdVI^ TFTRTO^WI 

ffil Tg°Q: I ( K -) 

K. is more exact and concise in saying that ‘Anyaragakaku’ 
implies ‘Samavaya-Sambandha’ whereas ‘ Amsa’ implies ‘Samyoga- 
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Sambandha.’ In other words, 4 Anyaragakaku’ denotes the Chaya of 
one Raga being inseparably woven into another Raga; [cf. the 
examples given under 1-7 (iii) above] and Amsa denotes a solitary 
phrase of a Raga being used in another Raga merely as an arbitrary 
embellishment; e.g., Tisft ft ftsis'q is sometimes taken in 

Kedara which does not regularly use PiRPwqof Kalyana. 

S.R. and P. give seven varieties of Amsa in almost 
identical terms and with identical illustrations, but the 
limitation of space does not permit a complete treatment of 
these varieties. Suffice it to cite merely their names, (i) 
Karanamsa the Amsa of Karanaraga found in a Karyaraga. (ii) 
Karyamsa the Amsa of a Karyaraga found in a Karanaraga. 

(iii) Sajatiyamsa the Amsa of a Sajatiya Raga in another Raga 

(iv) Sadrisamsa the Amsa of a similar Raga in another (v) 
Asadrisamsa the Amsa of a dissimilar Raga in another (vi) 
Madhyasthamsa the Amsa of a neutral Raga in another and (iii) 
Amsamsa the ‘Sancara of one Amsa’ in another. 

11. Pertaining to ‘Avadhana .^FTCTT ^ 


(S.R.Ill 141) 
(S.) 




Those Sthaya-s that demand full concentration of the mind fall 
under this type. 

12. Pertaining to Apasthana. 4 Apasthana’~is the opposite of 
‘Svasthana’. 

f^RT ^ I 

II 

II (S.R.Ill 142) 



ydldHJI 


(S.S.III207) 


This implies special effort in voice-production (in vocal 
music) or in the act of playing on instruments. Bhajana relates 
to special effort in the creation of Rakti but this relates only to 
voice production or to reproduction on instruments. It is a well- 
known fact that each voice and instrument has a special pitch- 
range which may be called ‘Svasthana’. If that range is violated 
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i.e. the tonic is not in conformity with that range, the result will 
be that the voice will be strained and some extra effort may 
have to be put in while singing or playing on an instrument. 

13. Pertaining to Nikrti {Niskrti ?) S.R. does not define it 
saying that its significance is clear from the name itself. 

7 TPT ^ rntfoPhtbl I (S.S.III 208) 

WFT fafWHKW , gp: 

d^r4<jfd: II (S.S.Sarall 80,81) 

‘Niskrti’ would be a better reading in view of the above 
definitions which imply restoration to the original position after the 
use of various ‘Sthaya-s’, which may be explained as ‘resolution’. 


14 .Pertaining to Karuna. 

S .R. does not define this. 

poTT ^ WFTT flWT: II (S.S.III209) 

cb^u[|f^ : || (S.S.II 67,68) 

Those Sthaya-s which arouse ‘Karuna’ (melting of the 
heart in general) fall under this. 


15. Pertaining to Vividhata or Variety. 

HHlfasri fsrf^R^TT: II (SR.III 143) 

HIHrfsjVT (Ifd^Pjcl'W: WWIWd^ I (S.S.III 209) 

^l4l I (S.) 

The following Sthaya-s with DeSi names mentioned by 
Parsvadeva explain ‘Bharigi’ of Svara-s in its various aspects. 

(i) Tfrsmt^t— 

fclTOTraW: ( ?) sF*TT^I 

TTT MR^4I HlsiHlslfd II (S.S.S£ra,II58) 

(ii) ^Ppqft or ypaFJAsft- 

TfH 

^Pldlftwfadl y^i^^hlld ^Tlf<dl II 


(S.S.SaraII 59) 
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5lfd J IMf^TT f^TRg TFTT: W*Ff> I 

l \\*W TT^f^TcT^T wtcTT: WTCT: ^ 3ftd<*IHJI 


(S.S. Ill 210) 


These relate to the characteristic features of the music of 
each vocalist associated with the peculiarities of his 
physiological set-up. S. thus explains the difference between 
Ksetra-Kaku (1-7. v) and Gatra-Sthaya : 


This seems to imply that Ksetra-Kaku refers merely to 
differences of timbre of the human voice but ‘Gatra-Sthaya’ 
denotes all the characteristic ‘Sthaya-s’ peculiar to different 
human voices; e.g. some voices are more suited for expressing 
‘Karuna’ (pathos), others for ‘Tana-s’ in fast tempo and still 
others for ‘Kampa’. 

17. Pertaining to Upasama . 


cft^rart 




(SJR.III 144) 


This means that the intensity of a tone has to be suddenly 
decreased or a loud tone has to be ended abruptly. But S. says 
that it implies an abrupt descent from a tone of high pitch 
(Atitara) towards lower (Mandra) tones. S.S. accepts this 
interpretation. 

18. Pertaining to Kandarana. S.R. does not explain this 
saying that it is quite well-known. S. explains it on the analogy 
of the art of engraving and S.S. follows this explanation which 
makes use of a visual analogy. 







II 


(S.S.111213,14) 
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K. o„ .he other hand says .ha, Kanda means ,he three 
Slhana-s via. Mandra. Madhya and Tara and Hndarah. « .ha. 
where the notes run through all the three Sthan . 


(K.) 


to this view also. 

19. Pertaining to Nirjavana. 

ipnts % v>m-. it™ P*J«miP«h:» (S-S.m i 45 - 46 ) 

Tza : ' 

U^T^IPTT^ Mcmf-tOlS II (SR.111216,17) 

•Nirjavana- is a technical name of the use of straight, 
tender and pleasant notes, gradually reduced in loudness.jh 
“"called it -Nijavadi- or ‘Nijavana- and has emphasised 

breath-control. 

'hH ^ I (S.S.Sara 

20 Gadha. This is the opposite of slack or Sithila and is 

21 .Lalitagddha. 

tl TJ^cnf^ct: I Md«rdd 1 ‘ll<iT 31 (S.R.III 146,47) 

This means the addition of tenderness or gracefulness to 
‘Gadha’. 

This implies special skill or graceful movement. 

23. Lulita. Indicating a tender and swinging movement of 

(SR. HI 147) 

24 Same. This pertains to medium tempo, neither fast nor 
slow; it can also be interpreted as the tonal embellishments usedm 
the original tempo of the song or composition, known 
4ft el4. 
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I ^ifadumwirq, (SJR.III 147,48) 

25. Komala or full of tenderness. 

(S.S.III219) 

26. Prasrta or widespread; it seems to imply a long- 
spread-out musical phrase. 

3I^cT: (SJUII 148) 

1 (S.S.III219) 


27. Snigdha or unctuous; the opposite of Ruksa or dry. 

fw*itI (SJR.III 148) 

28. Coksa or bright or shining, P. has called it Cokkhai. 
This is similar to ‘Chaviman’ (No. 6 in the present heading). 

-a«qcii ufcdatST:, (SJR.III 149) 

29. Ucita or apt, suitable, ‘Aucitya’ is a general quality 
which is an essential feature of all artistic creation. Its absence 
has been pronounced as the greatest cause of ‘Rasabhanga’ i.e. 
violation of aesthetic principles. 

■af^lf^I^nFg TOFMTOpTO II (Dhvanyaloka III) 

30 .Sudesika- that which is appreciated only by ‘Sahridya-s ’. 

fq<;'«uii 'SrP't:, (S.R. 149) 

There are some fine features of musical rendering which 
appeal only to an aesthete and not to the common man. 

31 .Apeksita. 


I 


(SJR.III 150) 
(S.) 


This means that a note or a combination of notes which is 
essential for bringing about a sense of completeness of the 
precceding Sthaya’, is ‘Apeksita’. But S.S. has interpreted it 
the other way round saying that the preceding Sthaya is 
required by this Sthaya for its own completion. 
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^ ^ WFT II (S.S.III 250) 

This does not sound logical, but may be interpreted as 
implying repetition which naturally involves an original phrase. 

32. Pertaining to Ghosa. The use of Gamaka-s called 
‘Vali’, ‘Vaha’ and ‘Vahani’ in the lower register is Ghosa. 

TPt erf 5 !: ^ ' E fa: ^TtW tJctT: II (S.R.III 151) 

33. Pertaining to Svara. ‘Svara’ has been used in a very 
restricted sense, viz., deep and sweet tones in the lower 
register. The distinction between ‘Svara’ and ‘Ghosa’ seems to 
be very fine; whereas ‘Ghosa’ implies some Kampa in the 
‘Mandra Sthana’, ‘Svara’ does not do that. 

TFMkHtpzTHT "Tt ^ Tg: % I (S Jt .IIl 152) 

III. Twenty APRASIDDHA (obscure) Sthaya-s with 
Asahkirna (distinct) Laksana-s 

1. Vaha. 


c t> li i'rl ^ <=is*-4 % I 


(Sit.Ill 152) 


The analogy of a man trembling under a heavy weight 
carried by him is cited here; it implies tremour with full 
intensity, not with lightness. 

2. Aksaradambara. 



(Sit. Ill 152) 


The abundance of Aksara-s or syllables referred to here 
can come about in two ways : (i) by pronouncing the solfa 
syllables in quick succession and (ii) by pronouncing the 
syllables of the verbal structure of a Gita in a similar way. 
Some songs are wholly or partially abundant in ‘Laghu Aksara- 
s’ e.g. fHHi Pnr!'*i -leoe. 


3. Ullasita. This is one of the 15 Gamaka-s, but is not 
associated here with Kampa which is an essential feature of 
‘Gamaka’. It is described as the order of ascent in fast tempo. 


■Rtf: I 


(Sit.III 153) 
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Tarangita. This refers to a wavelike movement of 


4. 


notes. 

4^ fci "TOT: ^ I (S.R.III 153) 

5. Salambita or Pralambita. 

MRctl5*Rj% "3lft slciNcl | 

TO: ■5ttrR<r#: 'fTHpHd: II (S.R.III 154) 

The analogy of the sound of water in a half-filled jar can 
be perceived in singing with very deep breath and with extra 
vigour. It cannot be perceived in fast tempo, nor are all singers 
capable of demonstrating it. 

6. Avaskhalita. 


I: I ■tfrScnRsrfro 


(S.R.III 155) 

This implies an abrupt descent to ‘Mandra’ and then again a 
sudden ascent from ‘Mandra’; e.g. ^TSTqmrfr ft 'q i 

7. Trotita. 

Mft*Ic4liRiqttK‘PJ^T5rr4Hldl (S.R.III 155,156) 

When a particular note is prolonged, after that its octave 
note is touched for a very short while and the original note is 
reverted to, it is called Trotita; e.g. i 

8. Sampravista. q-iwlqsfft TO, ‘CTSlftS:, (S.R. III 156) 

When there are closely knit Svara-s in descent e.g. 

7T'H'HftftfttTqtT^ i qr^ 

etc. or when the intensity of notes is full in descent. 

9. Utpravista. This is just the opposite of the above and 
implies close Svara-s or full intensity in ascent. 

cT*nft*t: 1 atrctftTCpftS: ^TRl, (S.R.III 157) 

10. Nihsrta. 

4^ *qo u ii ft:«<u|faq f (s.) 

Wrcg ftft:'?RftT ftr'HT'nf'TOFT: I 


(S.S.III 229) 
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This seems to imply the flowing out of Svara-s from a 
particular point; e.g. W3 *ihhPi "nsss I 

UBhramita. This may be interpreted as the cyclic 
movement of notes bearing the analogy of a merry-go-round; e.g. 
■qpm etc. 

^ tag ^ifanilH^!: II 

(S.S.III229) 

12. Dirghakampita. This obviously refers to long shakes. 

Tre-prcpni tag FW: ^ <WdH4>fi4cl: ‘^11 

(S.S.1II 230) 

13. Pratigrdhyollasita. 

yrdwalfliftffi : 4: i 

II (S.R.III 157,158) 





■^SIPT *i c b*i < tf-d w-d: II 

(S.S.III 230,231) 

Where notes are thrown out like a ball and are again caught 
up; e.g. in^WSTt ‘TOSTI, -qftsft, 1 TOSsr, 44 Stti 

14. Alambavilambaka. 

fcjciwra : t4H<dHf4cr1H4;: I (SJR.III158) 

That which is sung or played first in Druta Laya and then 
in Vilambita Laya. This can find a place in a composition, or 
in Gatibheda (e.g. 1/4, 1/2, 1) or in tonal embellishments. 

15. Trotitapratista or Trotitapravista. Breaking in Tara 
or Mandra at a particular note and resuming the same in 
Mandra or Tara respectively. 


FTTcf 44 WflTC* 

3t*R dWf4cc|4>MMU4 yftldS: II 


(S JR. Ill 159) 


16. Prasrtakuncita. 

ytjdl^fSd: W14: I 


(S1UII160) 


Where the volume is broadened in the beginning and 
contracted towards the end. 
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17. Sthira. 

WlPlc|ufr^TfcT: fcsR '5c*rf*T*frTct II (S.R.III 160) 

Kampa in ‘Sthayi-Varna’ i.e. repeated or constant shake 
on solitary ‘Svara-s\ 

18. Sthayuka. 

tWc^T I 

f^rg ^TFTt Tf^cT: *RT: II (S.R.III 161) 

Staying on one, two or three Svara-s and then proceeding 
forward; e.g. TTSsftss tjss, or "SriTSS, It^ss trss, ttos, or 
■flliTrss, ft T TR55 etc. 

19. Ksipta or Ksipra . 

^4: -rafe fm:, I (S.R.III 162) 


That which is spread out in Tarasthana. Ksipta literally 
means ‘thrown out’ (popularly called in Hindi). If the reading 
‘Ksipra’ of S.S. is accepted it will mean fast tempo, but that will 
be identical with ^T. 


20. Suksmanta . 

7 Tc1: I 


(S .R. Ill 162) 


This is very much similar to No. 16 above in this group 
viz. Prasritakuncita, but the latter implies extra-broadening (of 
volume) in the beginning whereas this may begin in normal 
intensity. 


IV. Thirty-Three APRASIDDHA (Obscure) STHAYA-S 
WITH SANKlRNA (Indistinct) LAKSANA-S. 

1. Pertaining to 1 Prakritistha Sabda'-- where the notes are 
produced with normal intensity without extra force or softness. 
ycbWici ”^3 Sjfci*jcqifc;c|fyd: I 

% ttcTT: II (SJR.Ill 162,63) 





(S .S. Ill 238) 
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2. Pertaining to Kala ~implying artificial reduction of 
intensity. 

I (S.R.III 164) 


3. Pertaining to ‘AkramanaAm^\y\ng the use of extra 
energy of Prana or breath. 


^is?rqu|^Lj % | 


(S.R.III 164) 


4. Pertaining to Ghatana. This refers to conscious effort in 
giving a particular form to a ‘Sthaya’ on the analogy of a 
craftsman who carves out a stone pillar. ‘Kandarana’ (No. 11-18 
above) referred to the analogy of engraving on a stone pillar, but 
this refers to ‘Ghatana’ (or 7 TS T TT in Hindi) which means ‘giving a 
form’ (not necessarily embellished). 

^ T*TFTT it I ^lecll II (S.R.III 164) 



(S .S. Ill 240) 

5. Pertaining to ‘Sukha ’-those that are pleasant to the ear. 
This bears close similarity to ‘Rakti’ (No. II-7 above), but 
‘Rakti’ may be said to be deeper than ‘Sukha’ as the former is 
not only pleasant but has a potentiality to impart emotional 
colour to the mind; ‘Sukha’ may be confined to pleasure of the 
‘sense-level’. 


TSTTCTCg it flfcrcpsRl: 


(S JR. Ill 165) 
fl 

(S.S.III 240) 


6. Pertaining to ‘ Cali 9 or l Jakka\ 

4lfd'4&fd I (SJR.III 165) 

Wl u li '^TcTT TfT II (S.) 


‘Bhangivisesa’ may be explained as a special crooked or 
winding course of notes or a special ‘break and turn’ as implied 
in the ‘Modamodi’ of P. (No. 11-15 adove). 

7. Pertaining to ‘ Jiva-Svara 9 : those that centre round the 
‘Aiiisa Svara’ (predominant note) of a Raga. ‘Ariisa’ has not 
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been here used in a restricted sense as is the case in No. II-10 
above. 

3T?ff ^RT: I ^ "ntcTT: ^fl c l* c K^ % II 

(S .R. Ill 166) 

8. Pertaining to ‘ Vedadhvam : bearing similarity with 
‘Vedadhvani’-i.e. either staying too long on a note or moving 
round two or three notes for a long time. 

WRIT II (S.R.III 166) 


9. Pertaining to Ghanatva : those having ‘Antahsarata’ or 
fulness or richness of volume. 

«Rc^rW, I (S.R.III 167) 

10. ‘Sithila’ literally means slack i.e. the opposite of 
Gadha’. But S. and S.S. call it the opposite of ‘Ghana’ which 
does not sound to be correct. 


(S.) 


11. Avaghata. 


ylxt>: I 


(S JR. Ill 167) 


That which is very difficult. P. has referred to the element of 
‘difficulty ’ as ‘Durvasa,’ which is restricted to pitch-range. 

^TcfctlT <J, II (S.S.SaraII) 

12. Pluta. ^d^^fadfeld : I (SJR. Ill 167) 

i.e. in very slow tempo. 


13. Ragesta. TFfe ?fcT 

That which is essential for making 

complete or full. 

14. Apasvarabhasa . 


I (SJR. Ill 168) 
a particular ‘Raga’ 

/ 


*1 WKMWilMIfft ^IrWWWg *T: I 



(SJR. Ill 168) 
(S.) 


That which appears to be out of tune (Apasvara) in spite 
of being in tune (Susvara). This is rather difficult to explain, 
but one explanation may be offered as follows. Sometimes the 
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musicians (singers or instrumentalists) leave the original tonic 
for a while and give the position of tonic to some other note. If 
the listener cannot apprehend this short-time shift of tonic he 
may not be able to follow what the musician is driving at and 
may have a feeling of having lost the track and the notes may 
appear to him to out of tune, though they are really not so. 

15. Baddha. 




(S JR. Ill 169) 


This implies a standstill position of a tone e.g. when a note 
is prolonged and movement seems to be absent (though 
physically a single tone also implies a succession of vibrations). 

Pi 4 ifcdd ^ FP: Tf I (S.) 

■*T: WRT ^ cT ®l«&^li^i II 


16. Pertaining to Kalarava. 


(S .S. Ill 246) 


(S .R. Ill 169) 


‘Bahutva’ (abundance) of sweet Dhvani (tones) can be 
explained in melodic music in terms of the simultaneous tones 
of many instruments or voices produced in unison or in octave. 


17. Chandasa. 


II 


(S.R.III 169) 
I (S.) 


That which is dear or appealing to the unrefined or 
uncultured listeners. For example, rivalry between the main 
musician and the drum-accompanist has a natural appeal for 
the untrained listeners. 

18. Sukarabhasa. 

II (SJR..III 170) 

That which appears to be easy, but is very difficult. All 
students of music have experience of this. Great masters alone 
can render difficult pieces in such a way as to make them 
appear very easy. 
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19. Samhita. 

I (S.R.III 170) 

*Tt WtSqciWq>: II (S.S.III 248) 

P. gives a similar definition under the name ‘Avatirnaka’. 
The proceeding of a tone from ‘Tara’ to ‘Mandra’ accompanied 
by reduction in intensity just as is the case in the ‘Anuranana’ 
of Ghanta (Bell). 

20. Laghu. 

I (SJUII171) 

The meaning of ‘Gurutva’ and ‘Laghava’ is not clear here, 
it may mean either the use of ‘Laghu’ (short) syllables in 
abundance or an easyflowing way of singing or playing. 

21. Antara. 

%jq<*l'4lM4lRl I 3RT* #5^:, (S.R.I11171) 

This is a ‘Dhatu’ (section) of a ‘Prabandha’ 
(composition), which stands in-between ‘Dhruva’ and 
‘Abhoga’. It is difficult to say why it has been accorded a place 
in ‘Sthaya-s’ in exclusion of the other Dhatu-s. The only 
explanation that appears to be plausible is that ‘Antara’ may 
denote a melodic piece designed for joining ‘Dhruva’ and 
‘Abhoga’ and thus it may be taken to be basically different 
from the other ‘Dhatu-s’. 

22. Vakra: 

^TsFt T3?t I (S.S.III250) 

This is the opposite of ‘Rju’ and implies the use of Svara- 
s in a crooked way. 

23. Diptaprasanna. 

-*T: I clft I (Sit.m 171,72) 

That which is used in ‘Tara’ (upper register), with ease, 
so says S.R. but S. and S.S. give a somewhat different 
interpretation. 

cTR^*TT% 'SFJvf: yfci'Hlifl ^ I (S.) 
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cift *nft ciy<;i$<Pd | (S.S.Ill250) 


This seems to imply a sense of completeness in the ‘Tara- 
sthana’. 

24. Prasannamrdu. 

‘Mrdu’ should be taken here to stand for ‘Mandra’ i.e. 
easy-flowing and tender tones in ‘Mandra’ are implied here. 




(S.R.1II 172) 


25. Guru. 



(S.S.II1251) 


This is the opposite of ‘Laghu’ (No. 20 above) and may 
stand either for an abundance of long syllables or a sense of 
heaviness in tone-production. 

26. Hrasva -denotes shortness of duration. 


(S.R.I11173) 


S.S. define it thus :-- 
fFlt TTcfr if: tag -FTRfll 


(S.S .251) 


The significance of ‘Kampa’ is not clear here. The 
explanation of P. for ‘Bokkala’ (a Sthaya-name) seems to be 
approximate to that for ‘Hrasva’ found in S.R. 



II (S.S. Sara II120) 




27. Sithilagadha. 

yi'ilr'l^l'l: Hcflstfl HtiI*<<niR J ll<e: I (S.S.Ill252) 

3^1 Tl^cri c*J4c3T dfcricH«U4ci'lHJ 


1T54 ‘llcofhfcT TTtrF II 


(S.S. Sara II) 


That which has both Sithilata (slackness) and Gadhata or 
Sabalata (force). 

28. Dlrgha. S. reads ‘Dipta’. ‘Dlrgha’ is the opposite of 
‘Hrasva’ and stands for length of duration. 


licit TEHcfl 


(S.S.III 252) 


29. Asadharana. 


t ; : ^3rf%T5f TltSUMTJT II 


(SiUII 173 , 74 ) 
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■^5 tjehC, ^<sli 

^:;^pTC:, ^T, R <J #5-^TTVT^T: II (S.) 

That which cannot be rendered by all musicians i.e. 
uncommon. 

30. Sadharana (common). 

wpit RTr^TR? 0 !: T^: I (S.R.III 174) 

31. Niradhara. 

^T^RTtTTmR: I (S.R.III 175) 

This seems to be the opposite of ‘Apeksita’ (No. 11-31 
above). It can be conceived as the last phrase in a particular 
section which brings about a sense of completeness and which 
does not require any other phrase for its completeness. P. has 
given a similar interpretation for ‘Vidari’ (a Sthaya name). 

SUdPHrad^TlId+rai I 

^ TOct II (S.S.Sara63-64) 

32. Duskarabhasa. 

I ^ERTMTH I (S.R.III 175,76) 

Artificial rendering of a piece so as to give it an air of 
being very difficult. 

33. Misra (mixed). 

^TcT: I 

(S.R.III 176) 

This includes all mixed varieties and the fifteen Gamakas 
have also been used in making the mixed varieties. S.R. 
mentions 36 varieties of ‘Misra Sthaya’ just by way of 
illustration and says that infinite varieties can be conceived in 
this category. Sarigitaraja mentions 66 varieties further sub¬ 
divided as follows according to the number of varieties mixed 
into one. Dviyogaja 29 + Triyogaja 16 + Caturyogaja 
10 + Pancayogaja 5 + Satsamyogaja 6 = 66. 

* 















PRABANDHAS 

or 

Compositional Patterns of 
Hindustani Music* 

(Synopsis of Illustrated Talk) 


Owing ,o obvious limitations, we shall have to concent.»e 
on Prabandkcs of vocal music only although the term ,s equally 
applicable to instrumental music as Vdiya Prabandha-s. 

The term Prabandha has been in vogue in Indian musica 
parlance since the time of Matanga’s Brhaddesi, uc m 
earlv centuries of the Christian era. It was used for denoting 
various forms of compositions in DSsi music whic 
identified with semi-secular music. Today this term 
lost from usage; it has been replaced by the popular word 
Bandish or Chij on the one hand and, on the otherTurn . t ere 

,s a rare use of this term in a very restricted senate . 
sometimes used for those compositions of feeP d y 
which make use of more than one tala just like Talamal.ka o 
for those compositions of the Dhrupad style which comprise 
Sargam or solfa syllables and some Pat5ksara-s or syllables 
associated with various musical instruments ^d.tmn 'o 1 e 
usual verbal structure of a musical composition. This is, 
course a very restricted use of this term which literally means 
composition, literary or musical or both. 

we know that Indian music, especially Hindustan, music 
,s improvised for most of its par,. We do not have music 1 
compositions comparable to those in Western music where 
performance in music is generally limited to 
L composer. We have melodic patterns m our Raga-s, 

* Published in Indian Music Journal No. 4,1965. 
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rhythmic pattern in our Tala-s, and the performance is due to 
improvisation in these patterns. But, all the same, we do have 
musical compositions which usually form part of any musical 
performance and which serve the purpose of a basic outline for 
all improvisations. The potentialities of improvisation around a 
musical composition were duly recognised, in our old musical 
texts, as is evident from the term Rupaka-alapti used in 
Sahgita-ratnakara, which means improvisation within the Raga 
and Tala of the Rupaka which is another name for Prabandha. 
In this sense all the present-day musical compositions are 
Prabandha-s but, unfortunately, we have lost this usage. 

Literally Prabandha means Pra (Prakrstarupena) bandha- 
that in which the parts are strongly tied up into a single whole, 
i.e., it implies unity which is a fundamental requisite of all 
artistic creations. 

Gana or Desi Sahgita has been divided into Nibaddha 
and Anibaddha gana. Now Nibaddha can be taken to stand for 
composed music and Anibaddha for improvised music. 
Prabandha , Vastu and Rupaka- these three are synonyms of 
Nibaddha-gana, and Anibaddha-gana is Raga-alapti or 
elaboration of a Raga in Alapa without its being associated 
with a composed piece. This form of Alapti is still in vogue in 
the Dhrupad style when elaboration precedes the rendering of 
the composition. It naturally follows from the description of 
Nibaddha and Anibaddha that Nibaddha is Satala (with Tala) 
and Anibaddha is Atala (without Tala); but if Nibaddha is 
taken to mean preconceived or pre-composed music, and 
Anibaddha is taken to mean just the opposite, i.e., improvised 
music, then the improvisations that are associated with 
Prabandha by way of Rupaka-alapti will also have to be 
included in Anibaddha-gana because inspite of their being 
rendered with Tala, they are not preconceived or pre¬ 
determined. Similarly, if the Atala-alapti preceding the 
Dhrupad is composed just like ‘Thaya-s’ as referred to by 
Venkatamakhin (as composed Rdga-dlapa-s without Tala) then 
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it will have to be included in Nibaddha-gana although it is 
fettered by Tala. It can, therefore, be said that although 
Nibaddha has a natural affinity with Satala, and Anibaddha 
with Atala, yet both these sets of terms are independent to 
some extent, i.e., Nibaddha may sometimes be Atala and 
Anibaddha may be Satala. 

Prabandha or musical composition has been conceived in 
our Sangita Sastra as a human organism and has been described 
in terms of Dhatu-s and Ahga-s. Dhatu-s are the sections into 
which a composition is divided and Ahga-s are the various 
elements that go to make it. (Illustration). 

Close connection exists between composition and 
improvisation. (Illustration). 

Styles : Dhrupad, Khyal, Thumari (Illustration) 

Similarly, the rhythmic structure of a particular 
composition within a given style also has considerable 
influence on the improvisation, e.g., a Tritala song starting 
from the 9th matra and another starting from the 7th or the 
12th matra will have different patterns of tana-s. Similarly a 
Dhrupad or Dhamar starting from the Sama or one starting 
from a different point in the rhythmic cycle will make some 
difference in the rhythmic improvisation. (Illustration). 

- Delhi Sangita Samaj, 25-4-64 














GANDHARVA* 

Sadagopan - Premlata - Brhaspati 

(A Colloquium) 

Sadagopan. It is generally recognized that the word 
Gandharva, as applied to the Science and Art of music, is 
derived from Gandharva , “a race of semi-divine beings”. I 
believe it is reasonable to suppose that the ‘semi-divine’ 
Gandharva world is the inner world of the artist—the free, 
imaginative, intuitive mind from which all artistic creations 
arise. 

But is it not somewhat incongruous for “scientific” 
studies of music history to give a geographical habitat to the 
gandharva-sl There are music history books which confuse the 
word with gandhara (which is the term used to denote a 
sculptural style) and say that the gandharva-s were a semi¬ 
divine race settled in the Gandhara or Khandahar tract of 
Afghanistan. Apart from this interpretation being unscientific, I 
think it is also wrong etymologically to derive gandharva from 
gandhara. Could you, Dr. Brhaspati and Dr. Premlata, throw 
light on this point? We may also perhaps discuss the subject 
in general. 

Brhaspati. The fundamental canon of scholarly studies in 
the Indian tradition is that both the vyutpatti (etymological 
derivation) and pravrtti (usage) of words are taken into 
account. Vyutpatti lends the general meaning of the word, and 
pravrtti stands for rudhi (traditional usage). Accordingly, I 
have the following observations on the word gandharva. The 
etymological derivation of gandharva is 3T^f<T 

(one who can perceive gandha or smell) and gandharva 
is that which pertains to the gandharva. In the five bhuta-s 
(elements), Prthvi (earth) is the grossest; gandha being the 


* Published in I.M.J. No. 8 Vol. IV-2. 1967 
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attribute of PrthvI, it includes all the other four attributes of 
the four previous bhiita-s, viz. sabda (of Akasa), sparsa (of 
Vdyu), rupa (of Agni), and rasa (of Jala). The Gandharva has 
some special faculty making him superior to the ordinary 
human being, by which he is able to perceive through gandha. 
There is a reference into a special layer or consciousness where 
the intangible (similar to gandha) is perceived as tangible 
(ShjcbPT ^RJ). Thus gandharva-s are jlva-s (beings) 

of a special category who are comparable to deva-s (divine 
beings) because of certain qualities, if not actually deva-s. 

According to rudhi or usage, the word gandharva is used in 
the following meanings (according to Amarakosa) :-l. 

(MI) 2. 0R3®T:) (1-55) 3. ‘J'l-JiiPd: (V-II) 

4. MU^lPd : (VIII-44) 

The following verse from Haimakosa quoted in 
Maheswara’s commentary on Amarakosa gives the six 
conventional meanings of this word 

Premlata. The semi-divine gandharva is said to move 
about in the Akasa or the sky. 

Sadagopan. The sky outside and inside, I suppose— 
Bahir-akasa and Dahar-akasaJ That may perhaps explain their 
freedom as well as their special association with music-which 
is Nada-Vidya, and Ndda is the attribute of Akasa. 

Premlata. Your inference is quite sound. The other 
meanings of the word are :-the male cuckoo, the singer, species 
of deer and horse and a state of existence where the body is 
bom at a level intermediate between earth and heaven. 

Sadagopan. We are concerned here with the divine, 
semi-divine or human beings associated with music. 
Contemplation, I believe, is also a special quality of 
gandharva-s. Am I right? 

Premlata. Yes, certainly; the gandharva is a 
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contemplative being, and so of refined senses. According to 
Natya-Sastra and Valmiki-Rdmayana, there is a gandharva 
known as Tumburu who is the drasta (seer) of Dhaivata and 
Nisada svara-s. 

Brhaspati. Upasvara (harmonic tone) is the gandha of 
svara. Svara arises out of aghata and is tangible or audible as a 
gross sound, but Upasvara arises out of anuranana (resonance) 
and, being too subtle for ordinary perception, it is the gandha of 
svara, so to say. The Dhaivata audible as the harmonic of 
Madhyama (in modem nomenclature the ‘Svayambhu’ Gandhara 
audible from Sadja) is the subtle gandha of svara, and it was 
perhaps Tumburu who had perceived this overtone first; thus he 
was a gandharva, i.e. one who could ‘smell’ or perceive subtle 
tonal entities. It is a well-recognized idea that Tumburu had 
perceived Dhaivata and Nisada. 

Sadagopan. Gandha, or smell, is here used as a figure of 
speech, according to you. It could be, but may I offer another 
explanation? 

Brhaspati. Please do, by all means. 

Sadagopan. To smell the subtle smell of the earth, one 
may be on the earth but not of it. In other words, the “semi¬ 
divine” musician is one who is or has risen above the drab 
earthly level. 

Brhaspati. You are right. Our Sastra-s speak of Manusya 
gandharva-s and Deva-gandharva-s. Of that a little later. Now, to 
proceed with svara-darsana, the seers of the 7 svara-s are known 
as follows. All of them may not be recognised as gandharva-s, but 
they certainly possess the subtle power of observation of musical 
tones and overtones. Thus gandharva-s are closely related with 
the original perception of tones .Their intimate association with 
the evolution or manifestation of music is therefore 
unquestionable. 




(Sanglta Ratnakara Vol. 1,3/56-57) 
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Premlata. The divinity associated with the gandharva-s 
can be explained in the above context on the basis of the subtle 
faculty of extraordinarily subtle perception or observation 
which is the manifestation of divinity. This faculty is specially 
associated with the brahmana-s (seekers of Truth) and hence 
they are called ‘ Bhudeva-s\ deva-s on this earth. The yy utpatti 


of deva is 

cfloq fa sbl>sfcT I 





The purport of the above is that deva-s have attributes 
denoting special faculties of Rocana or Dyotana (enlightenment). 
The divinity of gandharva-s is also of the same category. Our 
Sdstra-s say that the deva-s conquer death with Brahmacarya (the 
experience of Truth) and Tapasyd (quest for knowledge). These 
two gufici-s immortalise the mortal. 

Sadagopan. Yes, we recognize that such divinity can manifest 

itself even in the mortal human being. 

Brhaspati. The Taittirlyopanisat speaks of Manusya- 
gandharva-s and Deva-gandharva-s as foll ows 

% yrct ^ ^ I 

3 TO 

^qi|^qiu||qH = q : I fllBWW I 

( aRKti mo II-8) 


The enjoyment of Manusya-gandharva-s has been spoken 
of as hundred times richer than that of ordinary human beings 
and the enjoyment of Deva-gandharva-s has been spoken of as 
hundred times richer than that of Manusya-gandharva-s. 

Thus the association of Gandharva with the Gandhara 
region is totally ruled out both etymologically and on the basis 
of convention or usage. 

Premlata. The association of the attributes of 
gandharva-s with human beings has been spoken of by Bharata 
in the following words while describing the ‘ Gandharva-sattva 


women : 
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^ ~^r\ ^ TcTT ^^Iqdl I 
n^4yt^| fg^TT fanW&VIcfMHI II 

(NatyasastraXXII 107) 


The ‘ Gandharvasattva' woman takes delight in being 
involved in Gandharva (Gita), Vadya and Nrtta, is fond of 
cleanliness and has snigdha (unctuous) skin, hair and eyes. 


Brhaspati. Now, having discussed the nature of 
gandharva-s, let us consider the Gandharva pertaining to the 
gandharva-s. Bharata says : 


WdldKIrM+HJI 
ct«n tffcFF* I 

'FH 

(Natyasastra XXVII8,9) 


The following attributes of Gandharva are evident from the 
above verses and from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the same: 

1. It is constituted of Svara, Tala and Pada. Svara is 
manifested by the human voice and instruments like Vina, 
Vipahci and VamSl. Tala is the substratum of Gita and is 
manifested through instruments. Pada is manifested by the 
human voice. Gandharva is the collective name of these three. 
This Gandharva is regulated by the Gandharva-Sastra. 

2. It is to be distinguished from Sama-gana. The tonal 
structure of Sama was in the descending order (avarohatmaka) 
and there was no grama-vibhaga (classification of grama-s) in 
Sama, but Gandharva established the classification of gramas 
with the evolution of the arohavaroha (ascending and 
descending order) and with the observation of the Sadja- 
samvadi Pahcama and the Rsabhasamvadi Pahcama. 

Sadagopan. Yes, we know that, but these are the 
physical aspects. There must be, I believe, more significant 
differences, deeper and subtler, between Sama and Gandharva. 
I think we should discuss Sama separately later. 
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Brhaspati. Yes, we may. Thirdly, gandharva is highly 
propitiatory for the deva-s. It is more effective in propitiating 
the deva-s than Japa, Tapas, Yajha and Upasana. This is the 
adrstaphala (unseen benefit) of Gandharva which goes mainly 
to the Prayokta (performer) and secondarily to the Srota 
(listener). The gandharva yields delight to the gandharva-s. 

Premlata. It is clear that gandharva refers to 
systematised music based on Sama and laukika or secular 
music prevalent in the various regions. In gandharva, under 
svara , the names of the 7 svara-s of Sama-Prathama, Dvitiya, 
etc.-became Madhyama, Gandhara, etc. Similarly the 
exposition of Murcchana-s and Jati-s was made on the basis of 
grama-vibhaga (classification of grama-s ) referred to above. 
The keen analytical faculty of gandharva-s established the 
grama-s, murcchana-s and their auduva (pentatonic) and 
sadava (hexatonic) varieties known as tana-s. These tana-s 
were later given the names of various yajha-s\ thus their use 
was associated with yajha-s after the scientific systematisation 
of gandharva. The Jati-s expounded by Bharata were also 
devised for broadly classifying the various tunes and melodic 
phrases prevalent in loka (secular traditions). Seven basic or 
fundamental melodic structures were systematised as the 7 
suddha-jati-s bearing the names of the 7 svara-s such as, 
Sadji, Arsabhl, Gandhari, etc. The mixed varieties of these 
structures were systematised as the 11 Samsargaja-jati-s, a 
number of which bear regional names. 

This much for the Svara aspect of Gandharva. In its Tala 
aspect, basically two tala-s were accepted-viz., Cahcatputa and 
Cacaputa. Three varieties of these two were also added and 
five tala-s were spoken of in all. In the Pada aspect the 7 
suddha gitaka-s expounded by Bharata formed part of 
gandharva. 

Brhaspati. Another vyutpatti of gandharva given by 
Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Natyasastra XXVIII-10. 
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—ITT cfl^’ WRftfcT J|HMc[qj WS fa*llf<sldMl4:—wf TTWt 
(^R) (^VTRfefa ^F^T^)” I 

Gandharva , according to this vyutpatti, is that which 
holds Vd/: (the verbal aspect of Gita). The following Pauranika 
anecdote narrated in Natyasastra V 31-42 explains the above 
quotation from Visakhila, according to which gandharva 
preserved the lost Vak for the deva-s. 

The asuras (devils) took great delight in the Nirgita 
(devoid of Pada or verbal structure) performance of the sapta- 
gitakas and decided to leave the Gita to the deva-s. The devas- 
s took offence at this and approached Narada, referred to here 
as a gandharva , asking for his permission to destroy the 
Nirgita performance. Narada pacified them, saying that Nirgita 
would help preserve the Gita , i.e., the Pada could be retrieved 
on the basis of Nirgita ( Svara-Tala ) whenever needed in 
future. Thus both Gita and Nirgita (or Bahirgita) form parts of 
gandharva. 

Premlata. The systematised gandharva also underwent 
modification in accordance with Loka-ruci (popular taste) and 
regional variations. These modified forms of Raga y Tala and 
Pada were then classified under Desi and Bharata’s gandharva 
was identified with Marga. Really speaking, even the original 
gandharva had taken due cognisance of regional varieties 
e.g., Jati names such as Andhri , Madhyamodicyava-i.e., 
the Madhyama Jati prevalent in the Udlci or northern 
region, etc.). 

Sadagopan. Thank you. This again rules out the 
Gandhara (Khandahar) theory. I expect we will be discussing 
Sdma, Marga , Desi, Jati , etc., in due course. 

* 















HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF THUMARI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
GHARANAS AND STYLES* 


I-HISTORY AND ORIGIN. 

1. General. 

Thumari is the most popular form of North Indian Music 
cultivated by individuals, as distinguished from the 
spontaneous music of communities or social groups. It is 
therefore designated as classical music, as distinguished from 
folk music. It is comparatively more free from the restrictions 
of the strict discipline of orthodox classical music. For this 
reason it is called ‘light’ classical music. 

As denoted by its feminine name, Thumari is 
characterised by a striking note of tenderness and the theme of 
its songs invariably is related to some or the other phase of 
human love in a state of amorous separation or union. Thumari 
lacks the virility of musical expression of the Dhrupada and 
Khayala styles, both masculine names. The songs in the 
aforesaid manly styles do not always have love for their theme. 

2. Origin of Thumari. 

The most widely current theory attributes the origin of 
Thumari to the royal court of Oudh, especially that of Nawab 
Wajid Ali Shah. This causal theory of the origin of a musical 
style, like all causal theories of interpretation of historical 
problems, is at best rather partial in compass, if not superficial. 
Causal theories do not take cognizance of the inner 
homogenous continuity of human affairs, to which causal 
factors have to be related to have any real significance. In 


* Published in Prajna (Journal of B.H.U.) Vol. VIII (2) 1963. 
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order to understand and interpret the basic trend which made 
possible the evolution of Thumari, attention has to be paid to 
the continuity of fundamental trends in Indian tradition of 
classical music which comes in an unbroken current from very 
ancient times and reflects India as an organic and vital cultural 
entity with a spiritual foundation too strong for any secular 
influence which does not owe loyalty to it. 

Historically speaking, the true significance of the 
development of a new art-form can only be grasped when its 
understanding is related to the preceding cultural trends. 
Intrinsically also, any classical musical form has to be judged 
with reference to the fundamental concepts of musical theory. 
Indian society has nourished such a strong spiritual base for 
cultivation of arts that incompatible political or exotic 
influences have made only a slight, superficial and evanescent 
impact on the fundamental concepts of art which are rooted in 
the very soul of the people. 

As is well-known, the theory of classical Indian music is 
enshrined in our traditional Sangitasastra. In studying any 
musical style and its characteristics an attempt has, therefore, 
to be made to relate it to the concept of musical forms as given 
in that Sastra. 

The main characteristics of Thumari are noted below. 

3. Characteristic features of Thumari. 

The main characteristic features of Thumari as a musical 
style and related facts may be enumerated as under : 

(i) The musical effect of Thumari is dependent on the 
poetic content more predominantly than is the orthodox style 
of say Khyala; 

(ii) The poetic theme of songs sung in this style deals 
most often with Srrigara rasa, and has sometimes a dual 
significance, viz., spiritual and mundane; 

(iii) Its lyric form, which is due to the restricted range of 
ragas suitable for its rendering, and to its latitude of 
elaboration. It is at present the most lyrical of all forms of 
Indian light classical music; 
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(iv) Judged from the familiar principle of art design 
‘Unity in diversity’, this form dwells more on diversity than on 
the element of unity running through it of the melodic pattern; 

(v) It requires a special quality of voice, natural or 
cultivated for proper rendering; 

(vi) Its association with the ‘Kathak’ style of dance 
looked upon as an inferior dance style, led to the exponents of 
this musical style being assigned a low social status until 
recently; 

(vii) The ‘talas’ indentified with this form of music 
constitute one of its features; 

(viii) The embellishments are tonal-verbal for the most 
part and not purely tonal ones which preponderate in the 
orthodox classical music. 

Let us now proceed to see whether our Sarigita Sastra 
recognises a musical form or style characterised as above. If it 
does, it will be reasonable to assume that forms or styles such 
as the Thumari are a normal feature of musical evolution from 
time to time in our country. 

2 . Thumari , an ephemeral evolute or a variant out 

of a long series of forms beginning with ‘dhruvas y 

✓ 

mentioned in Bharata’s Natya Sastra. 

Bharata deals with verbal-tonal rhythmic compositional 
patterns in the 32nd chapter of Natya Sastra, entitled 
Dhruvavidhana. He speaks of five type of Dhruva in the context of 
drama (Natya) viz., Pravesiki Aksepiki 

Naiskramikl Santara fHRRI) and Prasadikl or Prasadim 

( ym i P<°h) 3T*raT yyiM). Prasadim is described as 
i.e. that which gives rise to colourful delight (Rangaraga) and self- 
engrossing happiness (Prasada). As is naturally to be expected, 
this type is specially employed in the delineation of Srrigara Rasa. 
The following lines are significant in this context: 

cTStTftmWFlg ^ -^RT^r II 
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yyiMt 11 


It may incidentally be noted here that Bharata has aptly 
enjoined the use of Madhya laya (medium tempo) in this type 
of Dhruva which is specially fit for Srngara Rasa, whereas he 
has enjoined ‘Vilambita laya’ for the Dhruvas suitable for 
Karuna Rasa and Druta Laya for those suitable for Vira, 
Raudra, Adbhuta etc. 

Matanga, the next important extant author after Bharata, has 
dealt with compositional patterns under Prabandhadhyaya. He 
speaks of Nadavatl, a type of Gana-Ela CTO-W) Prabandha, 
specially fit for Srhgara Rasa, as follows : 




tj^TT -iKtqdl T* 3 !! 


II 


Tfaft HgdlclH HK^rST ^ ^ I 


M "STifa TR: I 




The following characteristic features of this type of 
Prabandha can be noted from the above quotation : 

(i) Remarkable beauty and variegated graceful embellish¬ 
ments; 

(ii) Deployment of special rhythmic pattern (tala); 

(iii) The universal appeal of the Raga or melodic pattern 
of this form. I shall shortly review this feature in some detail; 

(iv) The presence of KaisikI Vrtti and Pancali Riti; the 
former of these viz., KaisikI Vrtti represents the graceful sportive 
tendencies of amorous love in drama (^ftl<4>\ 

and the latter viz., Pancali Riti, 
represents a special style of diction which is marked by the 
absence of compounds on the analogy of which it can be 
construed that this form makes use of short and sweet 
embellishments and avoids elaborate and intricate ones. 
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It will be interesting and useful to review the special 
features of the Raga chosen for this compositional form. It may 
be noted that Takka is an important Grama Raga known as 
‘Bhasajanaka’ i.e. it gives rise to the greatest number of Bhasas 
and Vibhasas. Bhasa is described as “Alapavisesa” or a 
particular variety of improvised elaboration of a Raga. It is 
well-known that only a few Ragas permit of unrestrained 
variety in elaboration. Bhasa and Vibhasa imply a license for 
such variety as is evident from the following words of Matanga 
regarding these two Gitis or style-forms of rendering Ragas 

^FT$T%: I 

'5n E Tt*^©r I 

ymtsdidi ^ 'flPdPcHsM: 11 
w t t^jt! cil+wm 3 n 

The last line deserves special notice as it speaks of the 
ascendancy of “Loka-ranjakata” over all rules and regulations. 
Similarly he says for Vibhasa Giti :- 

TT$: I 

dK l Pddft^#^ WW<lP4cl: II 

f^ymi'OPd: y41^i w n 

Here too the expressions and *T*n 

indicate that ‘Rakti’ or ‘Ranjakata’ and not rule or regulation is 
the main consideration in ‘Vibhasa Giti’. Thus, such Ragas as 
have been described by ancient authors as “Bhasa-Janaka” can 
be understood to permit a degree of loosely restrained 
elaboration. 

Sarrigadeva gives a similar treatment of Nadavatl, the 
type of prabandha which we have just spoken of on the 
authority of Matanga. He also speaks of the preference of 
novelty to conventional rules, in certan varieties of prabandha 
forms. For example he says 

TFT: T*u*ii’dWei: I 
*TT^ TPTTCP^F MicTl-wj, M^tfll 
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That means to say, in certain Rupakas (compositional 
forms) the melodic structure (Dhatu) is endowed with novelty 
through new ‘Sthayas’ which may be somewhat extraneous to 
the intrinsic structure of the Raga concerned. 

This element of novelty is supplied by either the latent 
potentialities of the Raga itself (Mulaja Bhasa) or by the 
regional melodies known to the perfomer (Desaja Bhasa) or by 
the shadow of a different Raga (Chaya Bhasa) or by the 
mixture of a number of Ragas (Sankirna Bhasa). 

Sarrigadeva’s discussion of the varieties of Alapti, or 
improvised tonal elaboration is also interesting in this context. 
He divides Alapti into Ragalapti and Rupakalapti, the former 
being concerned with Ragaprakatikarana, i.e. with unfolding of 
the tonal potentialities of the Raga without any reference to the 
Rupaka or the verbal-tonal-rhythmic pattern, and the latter 
being devoted to the Rupaka itself. Naturally, the verbal 
content of the Rupaka gets an important place in Rupakalapti 
which expresses the finer shades of significance of words 
through appropriate tonal variations. Viewed in terms of 
Samgadeva’s definitions of Ragalapti and Rupakalapti, 
Thumarl has to be treated as a musical pattern of the latter 
forms of Alapti, and not of the former. 

A rough similarity of the ‘Bol-Banava’ «cii c 0 of 

Thumarf can be traced to the varieties of Rupakalapti, mentioned 
by Sarrigadeva viz., Pratigrahanika, Sthayabhanjani, and 
Rupakabhanjani. When the artist’s attention is concentrated more 
on the tonal-verbal variations with the purpose of expressing 
musically the suggestions implicit in the words of the songs than 
in the effective exposition of the Raga concerned, there is bound 
to be some deviation from the conventional pattern of the Raga. 

Reverting to the topic of Prabandha, it may be remarked 
that subsequent writers after Sarhgadeva either avoided a 
treatment of Prabandha or were generally content with 
reproducing Sarngadeva’s text on the subject almost verbatim. 
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It is, therefore, not possible to connect the link of parallel 
trends with Thumari in our musical tradition relative to the 
period between the 14th and 17th centuries A.D. 

It will not be out of place to give now a short account of 
the trends in folk music which may be taken to have supplied 
the raw material for refined and classicised light musical forms 
like Thumari. Caiti, Biraha and Kajari forms of folk music of 
the eastern Uttar Pradesh, as also the ‘Padas’ and ‘Ramaims’ of 
the Kabir-Panthis (who have exercised a marked influence on 
the folk music of eastern UP. and Bihar) may be mentioned in 
this connection. These must have contributed to and inspired 
the evolution of Thumari in Banaras. The theme of songs of 
Caiti, Biraha and Kajari is mundane love and that of the music 
inspired by Kabir and his followers has a double significance 
of spiritual and mundane love. These have considerably 

influenced the songs of Thumari, especially of the ‘Poorbi 
Anga.’ Some popular Thumari songs with the following 
opening lines inspired by the Kabir cult, have a dou e 
meaning of spiritual love clothed in the garb of the mundane 
and may be cited as a typical example 

8jt, *«tlM 7 1T 3^ " 

if offlTO II 

Songs of somewhat similar content of erotic mysticism 
are known as ‘Padams’ in Kamatak music, and those having 
mundane love as their theme are called ‘Javalis’ in the South. 
‘Lavanis’ of Maharastra are also a variety of erotic folk music. 
All these forms of folk music on the one hand and classical 
forms on the other, must have made possible the evolution of 
light classical forms in all parts of the country as a 

manifestation of a spontaneous cultural movement.. 

Thumari will thus be seen as one of the varieties of light 
classical music emerging at its time as a result of the impact of 
the classical music on the one hand, and folk music on the 
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other in Northern India in line with similar developments in 
other parts of the country, as an incident in the normal course 
of musical history. 

As regards the special quality of voice possessed by 
women for rendering of light classical forms such as Thumari, 
reference may be made to Sarrigadeva’s remarks on the 
subject. He mentions Madhura, Cehala, Komala, Karuna, 
Snigdha, Raktiman etc. which are the qualities of the natural 
female voice which, generally speaking, have to be cultivated 
in the male. When Bharata wrote the following slokas he had 
probably in mind the qualities naturally to be found in males 
and females. 

"5 7 TH *j u ll ^ ou^-ifcifa: I 

<al u li c h u dl TRT II 

H ft 

Bharata says that it is but natural that the women should 
sing and men play on the instruments, because women are 
endowed with a sweet voice by nature, and men with a forceful 
one. If, however, men are found adept in singing and women in 
playing on the instruments the music that should be deemed 
ornamental to their respective natures. 

The qualities of ‘Komalata’, ‘Karunatva’, etc., are not 
compatible with those required for singing the manly style of 
Dhrupad. Hence the popular belief that the voice of Dhrupad 
singers is unfit for Thumari. This is true as a rule, though there 
are exceptions to be found in actual experience. For example, 
the late Chandan Chowbey of Mathura was a great singer of 
Dhrupada as well as of Thumari. Moreover, in Dhrupada style 
itself there are the Dhamara-Hori forms which have an erotic 
content and call for ‘Madhurya’ of voice. 

Similarly Kathak dancers, with whom the origin of 
Thumari of Lucknow is associated do not as a rule perform 
Thumari, as the voice of dancers is said to become unfit for 
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graceful singing. However, those dancers who do ‘Ada’ or 
‘adhinaya’ while sitting on the stage have been known to be 
excellent performers of Thumari. (This tradition of Kathak 
dancers is now dying out.) 

5. Literary trends contemporary to the development ofThumari 

The fundamental theory of Indian classical music, as 
indeed of all Indian art and poetry, is grounded in the theory of 
Nada-Brahman or Sabda Brahmam and is thus linked with the 
Vedic religion. Bharata’s Natya-Sastra, based on Vedic 
concepts, is the Bible of all branches of Indian art and poetics. 
Bharata applies the same sets of rules to the triple arts of song, 
dance and drama. As a consequence of this basic factor, 
historical developments in the fields of poetry, music and other 
arts, exhibit a clearly identifiable common trend. Parallels can 
easily be discerned, for instance, in the fields of music and 
dance and poetry, and may be cited to explain and elucidate 
developments in either field. 

A very strong upsurge of spiritual poetry centred on 
divine eroticism of the Vaisnava cult beginning with the poems 
of Jaideva, Vidyapati, Candidasa, Jnanadasa etc. in eastern 
parts of the country and of Suradasa, Nandadasa, 
Kumbhanadasa, Haridasa-Swami, etc. in the western, released 
literary torrents which inundated northern India with works 
depicting amorous sentiments, during the period known as the 
‘Riti-kala’ of literature. Kesava, Biharl, Deva, Padmakara, 
Ghanananda, etc., were the representative poets of this period. 

As the aforesaid poetic literature permeated the 
intellectually middle class society with its middling intelligence 
and capacity, need must have been felt for a form of music which 
would be fit for cultivation by the said class and which could be 
used for expressing the popular poetry of the period. 

Thumari was thus expressive in music of the prevailing 
trend in poetry. A similar development took place in the field 
of dance. The Kathak variety is a compromise between 
orthodox forms and folk dance. 
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Thus parallel developments are clearly evident in the 
fields of the three arts, poetry, music, and dance all with an 
erotic bias. This is a fact which militates against any theory 
ascribing to the Nawabs of Oudh, the origin of Thumari, which 
was a form of music evolved during the course of the said 
triple movement, and cannot be studied in isolation from allied 
developments. The poetry of the aforesaid class of people was 
neither pedantic nor commonplace, and represented a 
compromise between the two extremes. A similar development 
in the musical field compromising the two extremes of 
orthodox classical music and folk music was thus a social 
necessity, which was supplied by Thumari. 


6. Aesthetic Value 

In its aesthetic content, Thumari abounds in 
Madhuryaguna and Prasadaguna, but lacks the Ojas. (Lest 
objection be taken to the use of literary concepts in musical 
analysis it may be remarked paranthetically that the Indian 
Sarigitasastra has borrowed bodily its aesthetic terminology 
from other fields including literature and has not got an 
independent aesthetic terminology of its own.) Madhurya 
brings about melting of the heart (Cittadruti) and Prasada 
instantaneously permeates the whole consciousness. Ojas on 
the other hand, is known for brightening or exciting the heart 
(Citta-diptikarakah), leading to ‘atma-vistrti’ or ‘self- 
exceeding’. Mammata speaks of these three aesthetic qualities 
or ‘gunas’ in the following verses 



I 


According to Mammata, Samyoga, Srrigara, Karuna, 
Viyoga Smgara and Santa are graded in the successive order of 
this enumeration for excellence and abundance of Madhurya. 
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Karuna (as distinct from Vipralambha Srngara) and Santa 
Rasas as a rule rarely constitute the theme of Thumari songs. 
According to Mammata’s aesthetics, therefore, Thumari of 
Viyoga Srngara has to be rated higher than that of Samyoga 
Srngara and Bhajana which delineates Santa Rasa has to be 
ranked higher than Thumari. Before passing on to a discussion 
of the gharanas and styles of Thumari it will be more 
convenient to conclude the foregoing discussions in the 
following summary. 

7. Concluding Remarks on the History & 

Origin of Thumari 

From the account of the origin and history of Thumari 
given in the foregoing paragraphs, it can be concluded that the 
main characteristics of Thumari viz., latitude in elaboration of 
Ragas, predominance of amorous sentiments in songs, greater 
emphasis on verbal-tonal embellishments rather than on purely 
tonal ones, preference for the feminine voice, etc., are all 
features of light musical patterns recognised by the traditional 
Sanglta Sastra which means that styles resembling Thumari 
have been in vogue from times immemorial and that Thumari 
must have had parent styles of which in the absence of notated 
records no definite information is available. It has, therefore, 
to be deemed as one of the ephemeral popular upsurges in the 
domain of classical music. The fact of royal patronage of 
popular varieties of music, is not to be treated as indicative of 
the genesis of those varieties. Royal patronage is to be viewed 
as an incident, however important, in the development of this 
style, and should not be exaggerated as a genetic element 
independently of the current of spontaneous art movement of 
musical expression of the people. 

Thumari, therefore, marks one of the occasional 
manifestations of the indigenous trends in forms and modes of 
musical expression. The desire for freedom from rigid restraint 
of rules of orthodox classical music, or the urge to prefer 
‘Rakti’ or ‘Ranjakata’ to the sobriety or solemnity of orthodox 
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styles, asserts itself normally in society and cannot be 
attributed to any single causal historical factor. Thumari’ is an 
example of this perpetual musical urge in human nature. The 
rigorous disciplines of classical music appeal to a smaller 
group in any civilised society, and larger groups desire to 
cultivate less exacting disciplines. 

Style forms which originate from the aforesaid urge of 
the musical classes which constitute the dividing line between 
the aristocracy or orthodox classical music on the one hand 
and the ordinary folk music of the masses on the other, appear 
and re-appear in history, generally with variations from the 
preceding forms in line with the styles of orthodox classical 
music and of folk music. Thumari may be rated lower in the 
scale of standards of orthodox classical music, but it has an 
important place in present day social life. It is significant that 
Thumari or its religious counterpart, Bhajana, is an almost 
essential part of a musical concert these days, without which 
no musical treat is deemed completely satisfying to the average 
audience. It remains now to offer remarks on the gharanas and 
styles of Thumari. 

II-GHARANAS AND STYLES OF THUMARI 
1. Gharanas. 

As regards Gharanas of Thumari, it may be said at the 
outset that there appear to be no special Gharanas of this style- 
form of Indian music which like the Gharanas of Dhrupada or 
Khyala can be associated with the names of their founders or 
originators. This is the view of all the living musicians whom I 
have met. Before writing this paper I specially interviewed 
Smt. Vidyadhari Bai, the old celebrated songstress now aged 
over 80 years for seeking information on the point. She also 
confirmed the belief that there never have been any Gharanas 
exclusively of Thumari. 
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No performing musician is known to have attained 
eminence in the Indian musical world solely on the strength of 
his rendering of Thumari alone. All the musicians celebrated 
for their merit in excellent rendering of Thumari, have been 
exponents primarily of the Khyala style. Finer shades of 
rendering Thumari by notable musicians have never been 
individualised as distinct Gharanas of Thumari-singers but 
have always been identified with the Gharanas of the Khyala 
style to which particular musicians owed allegiance. 

For example, the late Khan Sahib Abdul Karim Khan, 
and Khan Sahib Faiyaz Khan, the best known exponents of 
Thumari in recent times, owed allegiance to the Kirana and 
Agra Gharanas respectively and are not known as founders or 
followers of any Gharanas of Thumari separately from their 
Khyala Gharanas, notwithstanding the fact that their rendering 
of Thumari had a much greater appeal for average listeners 

than their singing of Khyala. 

2. Styles of Thumari 

Although Gharanas are absent in Thumari, two regional 
styles are well known viz., the Poorbi and Pachahin ‘Angas’, 
identified broadly with the eastern and western parts of Uttar 
Pradesh respectively. Banaras has been the centre of the 
former and Lucknow of the latter. The Poorbi ‘anga’ is in 
vogue in the whole of eastern U.P., some regions of Western 
U.P. as for example, the Vrajapradesha and also Bihar, and has 
all along been favoured by the musicians of Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujrat, Maharashtra etc. and the Pachahin ‘ahga has 
been confined more or less to the district of Lucknow, 
Moradabad, Saharanpur, Meerut and Delhi. 

The differentiating element of these two styles has been 
that whereas Poorbi Ahga is characterised by a certain grace, 
tenderness, sweetness and elegance of rendering and flexibility 
of tonal embellishments, the Pachahin ‘anga’ is comparatively 
less tender and somewhat less elastic. This distinction is 
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prominent equally in the dialectical peculiarities of the regions 
with which the two styles are identified. The tonal tenderness 
of Vraja Bhasa or Bhojpuri dialect which are the media or 
expression of Thumari in the Poorbi ‘Ahga’ is in marked 
contrast with the toughness of Khari boli which is the medium 
of Pachahin ‘Ahga’. Apart from the distinction of tonal quality 
there is a further distinction of the thought content of songs of 
the two ‘Ahgas’. 

In addition to the Poorbi and Pachhin ‘ahgas’ of Thumari 
there is a third style known as the Punjabi ‘anga’ which is quite 
popular these days. Khan Sahib Barkat Ali Khan and Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan are known as the most outstanding exponents 
of this style. The names of Nazakat Salamat Khan may also be 
mentioned in this connection. The style is of quite recent 
development if not in origin. The ancestors or predecessors ot 
contemporary singers of this style of Thumari were all musicians 
belonging to the Gharanas of Khyala. The most notable 
characteristic of this style is the influence which it bears of the 
“Tappa” style-form which originated in the Punjab, for which 
reason probably the style has been given its name. 

A profuse deployment of successive tonal 
embellishments, i.e. elaborate turns and trills (‘Murkis’ woven 
into ‘tana’-like patterns) in quick tempo, which is a 
characteristic feature of Tappa has been adopted as its feature 
in the Punjabi ‘ahga’ of Thumari. Although Poorbi ‘Ahga’ 
singers also make use of similar Murkis of Tappa Ahga, they 
do it with better grace and less elaboration. Another peculiarity 
of the Punjabi ‘anga’ is its most frequent rendering in the 
‘Pahari’ pattern of melody. 

This brief account of the styles of Thumari may be 
concluded with the remark that the Poorbi, Punjabi, and 
Pachahin ‘ahgas’ are generally graded in the descending order 
of their enumeration for excellence of sweetness, grace and 
popular appeal. 
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3. Well-known exponents (composers & performers) 
of Thumari. 

An account of the styles of Thumari cannot be considered 
complete without a mention of the leading composers and 
performers of this category of music of recent times. A list is 
given below, which, however, cannot be considered as 
exhaustive. 

Composers : Maharaj Kalika Bindadin, the exponents of 
Kathak dance in the royal court of Oudh, Kadarpiya, 
Lalanpiya, Sanadpiya, Bade Ramdas (of Banaras), Prempiya 
(Pen-name of Faiyaz Khan), Sundarpiya, Rasikpiya etc. 

Performers : Ustad Moizuddin Khan, Dhiren Babu, Sri 
Rama Sumirji, Sri Ramasevakji (from Nepal), Daragahiji, 
Bade Ramadasaji, Vidyadharibai, Badi Motibai, Mohinibai, 
Rasoolanbai, Siddhesvaribai, Girijabai, (all from Banaras) 
Gauharjan, Begum Akhtar, Soni Babu (of Gaya), Ramu Misra 
(of Gaya, specialist in both Thumari and Tappa), Magan 
Khawas, Srimaribai Narwekar, Indubala, Pyara Sahib, Hirabai 
Barodekar, Kesarbai Kerkar, Chandrabhaga, Saraswati Rane, 
Manik Verma, Janaki bai, Kamal Singh, A.N. Bose, Girija 
Babu Ghosh, Suresh Babu Mane, Roshanara Begum, Abdul 
Rahim Khan, Nirmala Devi, etc. The names of Abdul Karim 
Khan, Faiyaz Khan and Bade Ghulam Ali Khan have already 
been mentioned in the context of Gharanas and styles. 

The above names have reference only to vocal music. Thumari 
is also rendered on plucked instruments like sitar, sarod, etc., 
on bowing instruments like sarangi, violin etc., and on wind 
instruments such as flute, shahnai etc. as also on harmonium 
for which the names of Bhaiya Ganpatrao of Gwalior and 
Govindrao Tembe of Poona are notable. Except for the absence 
of linguistic element, all the peculiarities of Thumari as 
sung vocally are to be found in the instrumental rendering of 
this style. 


(By courtesy of the A.I.R.) 














THE THUMARI* 


Thumarl (or Thumrl) is the most popular form of Indian 
music cultivated by individuals, as distinguished from the 
spontaneous music of communities or social groups. It is 
therefore designated as classical music, as distinguished from 
folk music. It is comparatively free from the restrictions of the 
strict discipline of orthodox classical music. For this reason it 
may be called ‘light’ classical music. 

The main characteristic features of Thumarl as a musical 
style, and related facts, may be enumerated as under 

(i) The musical effect of Thumari is dependent on the 
poetic content much more predominantly than is the orthodox 
style of, say, KhyaT, 

(ii) The poetic theme of songs sung in this style deals 
most often with Srhgara rasa, and has sometimes a dual 
significance, viz., spiritual and mundane; 

(iii) Its lyric form, the restricted range of rdga-s suitable 
for its rendering, and latitude in elaboration; 

(iv) Judged from the familiar principle of art design, 
“Unity in Diversity”, this form dwells more on diversity than 
on the element of unity running through it in regard to the 
melodic pattern; 

(v) It requires a special quality of voice, natural or 
cultivated, for proper rendering; 

(vi) Its association with the Kathak style of dance, looked 
upon as an inferior dance style until recently; 

(vii) The tala-s identified with this form of music 
constitute one of its features; 

* The synopsis of a talk, published in Indian Music Journal No. 6, 

1966 
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(viii) The embellishments are tonal-verbal for the most 
part and not purely tonal ones which preponderate in orthodox 
classical music. 

Bharata deals with verbal-tonal rhythmic compositional 
patterns in the 32nd chapter of Natya Sdstra, entitled Dhruva- 
Vidhana. He speaks of five types of Dhruva in the context of 
drama (Natya), viz., Pravesiki, Aksepiki, Naiskramiki, Santard 
and Prasadiki or Prasadint. Prasadini is described as 
Rahgaragaprasadajanani , i.e., that which gives rise to 
colourful delight (Rahgaraga) and self-engrossing happiness 
(Prasada). As is naturally to be expected, this type is specially 
allocated to the delineation of Srngara rasa. 

Mataiiga, the next important extant author after Bharata, 
has dealt with compositional patterns under Prabandhadhyaya. 
He speaks of Nadavatl, a type of Gana-Ela Prabandha 
specially fit for Srngara Rasa. 

He has noted the following characteristic features of this 
type of Prabandha : 

(i) Remarkable beauty and variegated graceful embellish¬ 
ments; 

(ii) Deployment of special rhythmic pattern (tala)\ 

(iii) The universal appeal of the Raga or melodic pattern 
of this form. 

(iv) The presence of Kaisiki vrtti and Pancali Riti\ the 
former represents the graceful, sportive tendencies of amorous 
love in drama and the latter represents a special style of diction 
which is marked by the absence of compounds. 

Trends in folk music also might have supplied the raw 
material for refined and classical light musical forms like 
Thumari. Chaiti, Biraha and Kajarl, forms of folk music of the 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, as also the Pada and Ramaini of the 
Kablr Panthl-s (who have exercised a marked influence on the 
folk music of eastern U.P. and Bihar) may by mentioned in this 
connection. These might have contributed to and inspired the 
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evolution of Thumarl in Banaras. The theme of the songs of 
Chaiti, Biraha and Kajarl is mundane love and that of the 
music inspired by Kabir and his followers has a double 
significance of spiritual and mundane love. These have 
considerably influenced the songs of Thumari , especially of 
the ‘Purbi ahga\ Some popular Thumarl songs inspired by the 
Kabir cult have a double meaning of spiritual love clothed in 
the garb of the mundane. 

The very strong upsurge of spiritual poetry centred on 
divine eroticism of the Vaisnava cult beginning with the 
poems of Jaideva, Vidyapati, Chandidasa, Gyanadasa, etc., in 
eastern parts of the country and of Surdasa, Nandadasa, 
Kumbhanadasa, Haridasa SwamI, etc., in the western, released 
literary torrents which inundated northern India with works 
depicting amorous sentiments, in the period known as the Riti- 
kala of literature. 

In its aesthetic content, Thumari abounds in Madhurya 
guna and Prasadaguna, but lacks the Ojas. (Lest objection be 
taken to the use of literary concepts in musical analysis, it may 
be remarked parenthetically that the Indian Sahgltasastra has 
borrowed bodily its aesthetic terminology from the field of 
literature and has not got an independent aesthetic terminology 
of its own.) Madhurya brings about melting of the heart ( Citta - 
druti), and Prasada instantaneously permeates the whole 
consciousness. Ojas, on the other hand, is known for 
brightening or exciting the heart ( Citta-diptikarakah ), leading 
to atma-vistriti or ‘self-exceeding’. 

It can safely be concluded that the main characteristics of 
amorous sentiments in songs, viz., greater emphasis on verbal- 
tonal embellishments rather than on purely tonal ones, 
preference for feminine voice, etc., are all features of “light 
musical” patterns recognised by the traditional Sanglta Sastra. 

The most widely current theory about Thumari attributes 
the origin of this musical style to the royal court of Oudh, 
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especially that of Nawab Wajid Ali Shah. This causal theory of 
the origin of a musical style, like all causal theories of the 
interpretation of historical problems, is at best rather partial in 
compass, if not superficial. Causal theories do not take 
cognizance of the inner homogeneous continuity of human 
affairs, to which causal factors have to be related to have any 
real significance. 

The fact of royal patronage of popular varieties of music 
is not to be treated as indicative of the genesis of those 
varieties. Royal patronage is to be viewed as an incident, 
however important, in the development of this style, and 
should not exaggerated as a genetic element independently of 
the current of spontaneous art movement of musical expression 
of the people. 










GAMAKA : A STUDY 1 
TALK I : THE TEXTUAL TRADITION 

1. The term ‘Gamaka’ is not found in Bharata’s Natya 
Sastra, except in one solitary text-variant, which must have 
been a later addition. But ‘Kampa’ (shake?) is mentioned under 
three Alankara-s viz. Rechita, Kuhara and Kampita, which are 
related to the Tara, Madhya and Mandra Sthana-s respectively 
according to one set of readings, which is substantiated by 
Matanga. Another set of readings seems to suggest the 
temporal aspect or Kala being the distinguishing feature 
instead of Sthana. Abhinavagupta mentions the two points of 
view as well as a third one which identifies Kala in Alahkara 
with Sruti. He also identifies Kampa with the Svarita, which is 
a 3-Sruti interval according to him. The original version and 
context of Bharata’s text is not clear, but the Kampita is there 
without doubt whatever it might have meant. 


2. Nanyadeva’s Bharatabhasya and Somesvara’s Manasollasa 
are the two texts of the 11 th cent. that clearly mention Gamaka and its 
seven varieties .Two later texts follow them. 


Names of seven 

Gamaka-s 

Characteristic 

features 

Names of texts 

1. Purita or Sphurita 

Oscillation 

1. Bharatabhasya 

2. Kampita 

-do- 

2. Manasollasa 

3. Lina 

-do- 

3. Sarigltasamayasara 

4. Andolita 

-do- 

4. Sangitadamodara 

5.Tiripa 

-do- 


6. Ahata 

Stress 


7.Tribhinna 

Registral variety 


1. Synopsis of the talk assisted by Ranganayaki Ayyangar for textual 
references, Ritwik Sanyal for Hindustani vocal tradition and Akhila 
Krishnan for Kamatak vocal tradition. Published in Indian Music 
Journal Vol. XI1975-80 
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Out ofthe four texts only Nos. 1 and 3 define Gamaka, but No. 1 
is unintelligible. No.2 simply describes the seven varieties 
individually. No. 4 simply gives a list. 

3. Sangita Ratnakara defines Gamaka, lists and describes 
its 15 varieties. Most of the later texts follow Sangita 
Ratnakara. 


Names of 

Gamaka-s 

Characteristic 

features 

Names of texts 

1. Tiripa 

Oscillation in speed of: 

l/4ofdruta 

1. Sangita Ratnakara 

2. Sangita Raj a 

2. Sphurita 

-do- l/3ofdruta 

3. Sadragacandrodaya 

3. Kampita 

-do- l/2ofdruta 

4.Ragamala 

4. Lina 

-do- 1 druta 

5.Rasakaumudi 

5. Andolita 

-do- 1 laghu or 

2druta-s 

6. Sangita Darpana 

7. Sangita Sudha 

6. Plavita 

-do- lplutaor 

6druta-s 

8 .Caturdandi Prakasika 
9.Sarigitasarasvata 

7. Vali 

-do- in different 



curves 


8. Kurula 

Same as Vali, but 
softly produced 


9. Ahata 

Stress of a higher note 


10. Tribhinna 

Registral variety 


11. Ullasita 

Glide (upwards) 


12. Namita 

Glide (downwords) 


13. Humphita 

Peculiar voice production 


14. Mudrita 

-do- 


15. MiSrita 

Mixture 



4. Demonstration according to the description of Sangita 
Ratnakara by Shri Ritwik Sanyal. 


-July 31,1978 
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TALK II : PERFORMANCE TRADITIONS OF 
HINDUSTANI AND KARNATAK MUSIC 

A. HINDUSTANI 

1. The Dagara tradition of Dhrupada accepts the 
following ten Svara-laksana-s out of which Gamaka is one. 
The name Laksana is very significant because of its 
associations in poetics where it is a parallel of Alahkara : 

1. Akara, 2. Dagara, 3. Dhurana, 4. Murana, 5. Kampita, 
6. Andolana, 7 Lahaka, 8. Gamaka, 9. Hudaka, 10. Sphurti, 
(Illustration) 


2. Rough connections could be identified with the textual 
tradition, for example : 


Textual 

Oral 

Plavita 

Dagara 

Ullasita 

Lahaka (but starting with stress) 

Ahata 

Gamaka (in general sense of stress) 

Humphita 

Hudaka (with a leap) 

Sphurita 

Sphurti (fast) 

Namita 

Mlnda (both downwards and upwards) 


3. In Khayala, Gamaka stands for extra breath-force in Alapa or 
Tana (Illustration). 

B.KARNATAK 


1. Marks of a distinct oral tradition of Dasavidha Gamaka 
can be seen in Kamatak music from the 18th cent. 

2. The Dasavidha Gamaka of the oral tradition is recorded at 
least as early as the last quarter of the 18th cent., in Dikshitar’s 
composition ‘Minakshi’ in Raga Purvikalyani. 

3. The texts that reflect the oral tradition are: 

(a) Sangitasarasangraham (Telugu) c. 1800 (S. Ssa) 

(b) Mahabharata Cudamani Ch. IV : ‘Sangitadi-Raga- 
Mela Laksanam’ (Tamil) (M.C.) 
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(c) Vinalaksanam of Paramesvara (date?) (Co. O.S. 
No. 131) (V.L.) 

4. In 1904/5 Subbarama Dikshitar tried to reconcile the 
10 Gamaka-s of the tradition and the 15 Gamaka-s of Sahgita 
Ratnakara in his Sahgita Sampradaya Pradarsini. 

5. Books published since then either mention set of 10 or 
15 Gamaka-s. List of 10 Gamakas as mentioned in the above 
three texts : 


S.Ssa 

M.C. 

V.L. 

1. Kampita 

1. Arohana(Sthayi) 

1. Hom(n)mu 

2. Murchana 

2. Avarohana(Sthayisvara) 

2. Pratihasam 

3. Gala 

3. Dala 

3. Simhavalokanam 

4. Svaritamu 

4. Sphuritam (Sanchari) 

4. Maru(jaru) 

5. Pratyahata 

5. Kampitam (Gamaka) 

5. Viti 

6. Thaya 

6. Ahatam 

6. Nokku 

7. Jaru 

7. Pratyahatam 

7. Patta 

8. Orika 

8. Tripucham (Idai) 

8. Orika 

9. Nokku 

9. Andolana 

9. Gamakam 

10. Dhalu 

10. Murchai (Muktam) 

10. Sphuritam 


6. Illustration of one of the various versions in the oral 
tradition by Smt. Akhila Krishnan : 


1. Kampita (large and small), 2. Sphurita, 3. Briga, 
4. Jaru, 5. Ahata, 6. Orivi, 7. Katri, 8. Nokku, 9. Tripucha 

-August 1,1978 
















TRADITIONAL VIEW OF DRAMA : 

Music and Dance as an Integral Part Thereof 

(Synopsis of Illustrated talk, from I.M.J. ibid) 

The Natyasastra of Bharata embodies the traditional view 
of drama. It is not only a practical manual for the actor, the 
director, the producer and the playwright, but also contains the 
essentials of the philosophy of drama. Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary (the only one extant) has highlighted and 
elaborated these essentials. 

Anukarana, anukirtana and anudarsana which may be 
roughly translated as re-creating, re-narrating and re-viewing, 
are the three key words of the philosophy of drama. 1 The 
translation of anukarana as imitation is misleading, because it 
implies a distance from reality. Anukarana is not unreal but 
stands for a re-creation of situations of life with a purpose in 
view. Thus drama stands for re-doing, re-saying and re¬ 
viewing life as a whole. Loka 2 is another significant word in 
this connection and it stands for the factual or the perceptual 
view of life. It is the bhava (mental state) and karma (action or 
behaviour) of loka that is the object to be portrayed in drama. 
The purpose of this portrayal is upadeSa (education) and 
vinoda (entertainment) 3 . The medium of portrayal is dr§ya 
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(visual) and travya (aural)'. Since drama combines all the 
potentialities of these media, it is the most powerful art that 
encompasses all situations of life and all levels of human 


pursuit. 2 

The enjoyment of drama is described by Abhinavagupta as 
alaukika, that is to say, unlike any other human experience By a 
process of negation he eliminates valid knowledge 
(samvagjnana), illusion ( bhrdnti ), doubt {samsaya), indeterm- 
ination ( anavadhdrana ), non-perseverance (anadhyavasaya) 
etc. Positively speaking, this experience is equated with 
asvadana (tasting) of a situation 3 . In actual life we are not able 
to have this taste because either we are too involved in a 
situation or we are too detached. Asvadana presupposes a 
combination of identification ( tdddtmya ) and detachment 
(tatasthya). This combination is difficult to attain in actual life, 
but it is easily attained in the enjoyment of drama. Hence the 
efficacy of drama for purification of the heart. 

Coming to the part played by dance and music m drama, 
it should be noted at the outset that Bharata has spoken of them 
in two different contexts-1. The purvaranga or the 
preliminaries of drama and 2. the drama proper. According to 
Abhinavagupta, music and dance stand in their own rig 
(svapratisthita) in the purvaranga *. There they are not 
employed for highlighting or deepening a dramatic 
situation .Here there is no question of using them according o 
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the rasa of the drama (yatha rasa viniyoga). Thus the music 
and the dance forms prescribed for the purvaranga do not need 
any modification according to the situation in which they are 
employed. Actually speaking, there is no situation extraneous 
to the music and dance. But in drama the dramatic situation 
dictates the nature of the music and dance to be employed 
therein. The technical name for the unchangeable forms of 
music is Gandharva and the flexible forms are classed as 
Gana. Although these two names occur in Bharata’s text it is 
only Abhinavagupta who has brought out their distinction in 
great detail. 

The purvaranga consists of: 1. Predominantly 

instrumental music (nirgita-s) 2. Song ( gita ) 3. Dance ( nrtta 
and abhinaya , stylised mime), 4. Recitation and Dialogue 
(pathya ). There are ten specific forms of nirgita , fourteen 
forms of song (two of which are specifically reserved for use 
with dance); dance uses the relevant karana-s and ahgahara-s f 
pathya includes recitation of verses composed in different 
metres as well as prose dialogue. A part of the purvaranga is 
enacted before the opening of the screen and the remaining 
part after its opening. The two parts are known as 
antaryavanika and bahiryavanika. The order of presentation is 
as follows : 

Antaryavanika 

1. Pratyahara - Seating of the musicians with the 
instruments. 

2. Avatar ana - Bringing in the female singers (male 
singers are also implied). 

3. Arambha - Introduction of the voices in the form of 
parigita , which has been equated with alapa by 
Abhinavagupta. (The use of the nirgita for arambha is implied 
here). 

4. Asravana - one of the forms of nirgita. 

5. Vaktrapani - another form of nirgita. 
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6. Parighattana - another form of nirgita. 

7. Sahkhotana - another from of nirglta. 

8. Margasarita - another form of nirgita. 

9. 10, 11. The three asarita-s ( kanistha , madhya , and 
jyestha-)-forms of nirgita. 

Bahiryavanika 

1. Gltavidhi - One of the seven song - forms starting with 
niadraka is prescribed here. It is notable that meaningful song- 
text is introduced for the first time with the opening of the 
screen. 

2. Vardhamana - The specific song form meant for 
dance. We shall describe it in some detail subsequently. 

3. Utthapana - Now enters sutradhara with his two 
attendants. He introduces recitation (pathya) with propitiatory 
verses. 

4. Parivartana - They go round the stage and propitiate 
the lokapala-s in all the four directions. 

5. Nandi - Recitation of benedictory verses by the 
sutradhara and proksana. One of the attendants of the 
sutradhara is holding a jar ( bhrhgara) full of holy water. At 
this point the sutradhara calls him by his side and sprinkles 
the holy water. 

6. Installation of the jarjara - (a symbolic representation 
of Indra’s vajra meant for protecting the dramatic performance 
from all impediments or obstructions) and propitiation of the 
jarjara. 

7. Rahgadvara - Introduction, abhinaya of vak (speech) 
and ahga (body, mime) by the sutradhara and his attendants. 

8 .Carl- Stylised gait which could depict srhgara or raudra 
according to the mood of the drama to be presented later. 

9. Trigata - Light talk of the sutradhara with his 
attendants representing the director’s viewpoint. This is, so to 
say, the producer’s prastavana which corresponds to the 
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prastavana of the poet (playwright) which in turn comes in the 
beginning of the drama proper. One of the attendants plays the 
role of Vidusaka here. 

10. Prarochana - The sutradhara finally invites the 
audience to witness the drama. 

The above account of the items of purvarahga follows 
the standard version, though there are some optional details 
available in the Natya-sastra. The entire purvarahga was 
reconstructed and produced along with Kalidasa’s drama 
‘ Malavikagnimitram\ presented by a troupe of Banaras Hindu 
University at the Kalidasa festival in Ujjain in November, ’75. 
(The present author reconstructed the musical forms and 
Sri C.V. Chandrasekhar and Dr. Vishwanath Bhattacharya 
collaborated with her for the dance and dialogue respectively). 
Since this purvarahga included dance it could be said to be the 
citra variety as different from the suddha, which does not 
include dance. It is notable that Bharata has not talked of Rasa 
in the context of purvarahga , but has simply said that in its 
aesthetic impact, the purvarahga could be sukumara (delicate) 
or uddhata (strong). These two words could be equated with 
madhurya and ojas respectively. This pair of adjectives for the 
purvarahga is very significant as it provides a broad division 
for the infinite variety of aesthetic situation which could not be 
covered under specific rasa-s. 

As an illustration of the above reconstruction the 
vardhamdna song which is accompanied by dance is presented 
here. It is divided into four section called kandika-s. Their 
details are presented in the following table. 


Name 

Upohana 

Kala-s 

Visala 

5 Kala-s 

8 

Sangita 

6 ” 

9 

Sunanda 

7 ” 

16 

Sumukhi 

8 ” 

32 
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Upohana is like a prelude to each kandika which 
introduces the melody and is sung with meaningless syllables. 
Kala is a time unit equivalent to ten laghu aksara-s. In music, 
each kala contains a gana (group) of four matra-s in terms of 
text and melody. We start with the playing of drums and the 
first dancer enters with a puspahjali. She goes round the stage 
following the rhythm of the drum. And as she takes a static 
pose ( sthanaka ), the upohana of the first kandika starts. The 
song in the first kandika starts immediately and the dancer 
performs abhinaya according to the text of the song. When the 
kandika is repeated, the dancer simply does angahara-s and at 
the end she recedes to a comer of the stage. This movement is 
called niskramana by Bharata and Abhinavagupta explains that 
it is not a complete exit, rather it is partial and stands for the 
receding of the dancer to the background. As she is receding 
the upohana of the second kandika is sung. Again the drum 
plays and the second dancer enters. She also goes around the 
stage and she takes a static pose. The singing of the second 
kandika follows immediately and the second dancer does 
abhinaya according to the text. At this point the first dancer 
does simple ahgahdra-s. When the second kandika is repeated 
both the dancers dance together and this is called pindibandha. 
There is no regular abhinaya in this. (In the reconstruction 
under reference only the kandika-s have been repeated and not 
the upohana. Bharata’s text is very clear about the repetition of 
the kandika-s but the repetition of the upohana or otherwise 
does not seem to be clearly prescribed. We have still kept this 
question open for further study.) 

The first kandika is also repeated immediately after the 
repetition of the second and the two dancers continue doing 
pindibandha. At the end of the repetition of the first kandika 
both of them recede to the comer of the stage. And as they are 
receding, the upohana of the third kandika is sung. Once again 
the drums start playing and the third dancer enters. She goes 
around the stage and takes a static pose. Then follows the 
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singing of the third kandika. The third dancer does abhinaya 
according to the text and the first two dancers do ahgahara-s 
in a comer. When the third kandika is repeated all the dancers 
dance together i.e., perform pindibandha. The repetition of the 
third kandika is followed by that of the second and the first. As 
the three dancers are receding, the upohana of the fourth 
kandika is sung. Once again the drums play and the fourth 
dancer enters. She goes round the stage, takes a static pose for 
a few moments and then follows the fourth kandika. She is 
supposed to do abhinaya for the whole of the fourth kandika 
but as it is very long, we tried to break the monotony by 
making the fourth dancer do abhinaya up to the middle of this 
section and by bringing in the other three dancers one by one 
for small portions of the second half. Each dancer recedes after 
she finishes her part of the abhinaya and when the repetition of 
the fourth kandika starts, all of them join in the pindibandha. 
They continue to do so in the repetition of the third, second 
and first kandika also. (Illustration of the upohana and 
kandika-s) 







SASTRA AND PRAYOGA* I 

Contemporary Tala practice vis-a-vis 
sastraic tradition : with special reference to 
Hindustani music 


Present day studies in the laksya-laksana tradition of tala 
are relatively very recent; the main pre-occupation of scholars 
having been intervallic and melodic organisation and its 
component concepts like svara, sruti, grama, murchana, jati, 
raga, mela etc. Studies in this untrodden field were initiated in 
the Banaras Hindu University (Department of Musicology) 
during 1969-79, the scholars being Dr. Subhadra Chaudhari and 
Dr. N. Ramanathan who worked under the supervision of the 
author of this paper. These studies were undertaken along with 
compositional forms like Gitaka-s and Prabandha-s. Dr. 
Mukund Lath’s work on Dattilam (completed in 1974) also dealt 
with the ancient tala system. The present paper is a humble 
attempt to advance these studies by a few steps through the 
identification of the process of change and continuity in the 
laksana and laksya of tala upto the present times. This has been a 
very fascinating study as it has dealt with the process of 
abstraction and concretisation, of adjustments and innovations 
necessitated by the developments in the melodic and textual 
components of music, of liberation and bondage and of 
interaction between forces of simplification and complexity. It 
has involved a stocktaking of losses and gains in the above 
processes, of deviations, hangovers, of meetings and partings, 
of concisenes and overlappings. 

The contemporary musical scene is divided into two main 

* Abstract of the paper for the seminar on Sastra and Prayoga, 
1986-87 
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streams viz. the Hindustani and Kamatic. The apparent differences 
between these two that attract the attention of a general student or 
observer,could be tabulated as follows. 


Context Hindustani 


Kamatic 


1. Indication of 
the time-span of 
a tala-cycle. 

2. Units within 
the span. 


3. Flexibility of the 
time-value of 
laghu. 


4. Identification of 
tala-s through 
theka(setofdrum 
syllables). 


1. Throughnumber of 
matra-s (smallest time- 
units), the duration 
whereof is arbitrary. 

2. Vibhaga-s (divisions 
or sections) Khali being 
one of them i .e. Khali is 
recorded the place of an 
independent vibhaga 
(section) of a tala. 


3. No such tradition 
exists any more; 
there is just a faint hang¬ 
over of catasra (a distorted 
version of caturasra) and 
tisra (a distorted 
version of try asra) under¬ 
stood in a non-specific 
manner. 

4. Each tala is identified 
with a theka and there are 
quite a few tala-s that owe 
their distinctive identity 
only to theka, all other 
things like number of 
matra-s, vibhaga-s etc. 
being common with many 
other tala-s. For example. 


1 .Through Aksarakala-s 
(syllabic time-units), 
the duration whereof is 
relatively standardised. 

2. Traditional units viz. 
laghu, druta and anu- 
druta in the seven main 
tala-s and also guru 
andplutaoreven 
Kakapadainthefew 
traditional tala-s that 
are still in vogue apart 
from the wellknown 
seven, e.g. 
Simhanandana. 

3. Each of the seven main 
tala-s has five jati-s 
depending on the time- 
value of laghu being of 

3,4,5,7 or 9 aksarakala-s 


4. No such tradition 
exists. 
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5.Pointof 

emphasis. 

Panjabi, Tilawada, 

Addha,Tinatala 
(all being comprised of 16 
matra-s and identical 
sections of 4 each); 

Cautala-Ekatala is 
anotherexample. 

5. ‘Sama’or the point of 5. Graha or the point of 
beginning in atala. beginning of the musical 

composition in the tala- 


cycle, which could be and 
generally is other than the 
beginning of the talacycle. 

6. Special affinity of 6. Many of the current tala-s 6.Nosuchelear-cut 
some tala-s with are identified with one or distinction exists. 


specific 
musical forms. 

other of the current musical 
forms. For example, 

Cautala with the Dhrupada 
form so much so that it is 
called Dhrupad, Dhamara 
with the Dhamar form, 

Ekatala,Jhumara, Tilawada 
with the Khyal form, 

Dlpacandi and Panjabi 
being identified with 
the Thumri form. 

7.The function of 

drums in accom- 

7. To keep the tala-s cycle 7. To reproduce the 
for the music performer, patterns created by the 


paniment to music, specially in the Khyal and performer, the cycle 
Thumri forms; in the maintained with the 


8. Number of 

current tala-s 

vis-a-vis the 

textual tradition 
(sastra). 

Dhrupad form the keeping action of hands by 
of the time-cycle is the the performer or other 

performer’s responsibility. person(s). 

8. Very small, but a few 8. Very small, but a few 

obscure tala-s like tala-s from the textual 

Brahmatala, Laksmitala tradition, outside the 
and the like still current in limited repertoire of the 
the Dhrupad form. seven main tala-s and a 
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few of their varieties, 
are still performed as 
rare pieces, e.g. 
Simhanandana. 

The following points need to be specially noted for the 
current day tala practice in Kamatic music 

(i) There are a few tala-s that bear old names e.g. Aditala, 
Jhampatala (serial no. 1 and 76 respectively in the 120 Desi 
tala-s described in S.R.) but have a different form. The same is 
also true of the Jhapatala of Hindustani tradition. 

(ii) Apart from tala-s like Simhanandana that are a legacy 
of the textual tradition dating back to 13th cent. A.D., if not 
earlier, there are a few regional tala-s that are outside the seven 
Suladi tala-s branded as Kamatic. They may thus be 
summarised 

(a) Capu tala-s, Capu means a stroke on the drum. These 
varieties are current in this category, viz: - 

Khanda Capu where 1 laghu=5 which is split as 1 2/1/23, 
the sounded beat falling on 1, 1, 2 and 2, 3 being unsounded. 

Misra Capu where 1 laghu=7 and is split as 123/12/3 
4, the sounded beat falling on 1, 1, 3, and 2, 3, 2, 4 being 
unsounded. 

Sankirna Capu where 1 laghu=9 and is split as 1234/12 
/ 1 2 3, the sounded beat falling on 1, 1 and 1 and 2, 3, 4, 2, 2, 3 
being unsounded. 

(b) The Tiruppugala tala-s are also outside the seven 
Suladi, e.g. 

123/123/12345/1234/123/123/12 

The third unit of 5 is sometimes split as 2, 3. The 
sounded beat falls on the initial component of each unit, the 
rest being unsounded. 

(iii) Each of the seven Suladi tala-s is again fivefold 
according to five gati-s or movements that represent the splitting 
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of each aksara-kala into 4, 3, 5, 7, 9 i.e. the jati of a tala 
determines the value of one of its component units viz. laghu and 
the gati dictates the splitting of each aksara-kala of the tala-cycle. 
Thus 7x5x5=175 varieties are accepted in the seven Suladi tala-s. 

The above facts of the current situation, as visible in the 
two main streams, are being taken as the ground from which a 
‘take-off’ into deeper realms of enquiry could be undertaken. 
The main points of enquiry could thus be formulated. 

(1) Matra, aksara are known from the earliest source viz. 
Natyasastra. In fact, they go back to Vedic literature, specially 
£iksas and Pratisakhya-s. How did the change in their 
application came about? What were the metrical, textual and 
melodic factors contributing to the above changes? Special 
identification of the nature and extent of change would form 
the basis of this enquiry. 

(2) What could be the cause of expansion in terms of 
number of tala-s in the textual tradition and of the very limited 
number that has survived in actual practice? This will naturally 
have to be viewed in relationship with musical forms. 

(3) What aspects of the textual tradition have found 
preference in the Hindustani and Karnatic system? Could one 
of them be said to be nearer to and the other farther from the 
Sastraic tradition? In other words, how far are these two 
systems rooted in the textual tradition? 

The above points of enquiry have prompted a study of the 
laksana tradition on the basis of the following selected texts 
that represent the various stages or trends of change as well as 
the stream of continuity. 

1. Natyasastra (500 B.C. to 200 A.D.) and Abhinava 
Bharati of Abhinavagupta (late 10th or early 11th century 
A.D.). The tala system expounded herein was later qualified as 
marga, as distinct from desi that was developed as a derived 
(but not contradictory) corpus. 

2. Sangitaratnakara (early 13th cent. A.D.) and the 
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commentaries of Simhabhupala (14th cent.) and Kallinatha 
(15th cent.) presenting desi in a well-defined and established 
manner. (Two preceding texts viz. Sangitacudamani of 
Jagadekamalla and Manasollasa of Somesvara and one almost 
contemporary text viz. Sangitasamayasara have been emitted 
here because they are full of textual discrepancies; but they 
will be referred to occasionally). 

3. Bharatarnava (seems to be a little later than S.R.). 
Important due to the description of the action of hands 
corresponding to time-units viz., druta, laghu, pluta etc. 

4. Sarigitopanisat-saroddhara (14th cent. A.D.) is 
important because (i) it gives pataksara-s (drum syllables) for 
all the tala-s and (ii) groups the tala-s according to their span 
of 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 30 and 60 matra-s. 

5. Sangitasuryodaya (first half of 16th cent. A.D.) 
notable for the treatment of the ten prana-s of tala, wherein 
marga-tala-s have been described under kriya, marga and kala 
along with desi tala-s. 

6. Rasakaumudi (later-half of 16th cent. A.D.) Until the 
publication of Sangitasuryodaya, Rasakaumudi was accepted 
as the first text giving the ten prana-s of tala, but now this 
credit goes to the former. 

7. Sangita Darpana (late 16th or early 17th cent. A.D.) 
seems to contain a record of the beginning of the seven suladi- 
tala-s. 

8. Sangita Parijata (mid. 17th cent. A.D.) identifies seven 
tala-s with seven alankara-s (svara-pattems). Also important 
for describing a few tala-s that are still current in the 
Hindustani system, e.g. Brahmatala. 

9. Caturdandi-prakasika (mid. 17th cent. A.D.) identifies 
the seven Salaga Suda Prabandha-s as Gita as distinct from 
Prabandha and identifies eight tala-s with alankara-s. 

10. Radha Govinda-Sangitasara (late 18th cent. A.D.). 
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Among the last few works composed in the 18th cent.; written 
in old Hindi (mixture of Brajabhasa and Rajasthani), 
represents the Sanskrit tradition. Contains important cues to 
current practice and to the process of change. 

11. Sangita Narayana (late 17th cent. A.D.) The last work 
of the Sanskrit tradition, recording important regional traits. 

12. 13. Sarigita-sara and Yantra-ksetra-dipika (Bengali, 
by S.M. Tagore, published from Calcutta in 1879 and 1976 
respectively). 

14. Gita-sutra-sara (Bengali, by Krishnadhana Bandyo- 
padhyaya, published from Koochbihar in 1885). 

(The Bengali works listed above are notable as records of 
the new application of the terms handed down by the textual 
tradition). 

15. Sangita Kaladhara of Dahyalal Shivarama (Gujarati, 
first published in 1901 from Bhavnagar). Important for 
providing links between the textual and oral tradition. 

16. Nada-vinoda of Pannalal Gosvami (Hindi, published 
from Delhi around 1900). Notable for the use of Persian 
terminology alongwith the Sanskrit one and also for the 
absence of the dichotomy between Kamatic and Hindustani. 

The above study needs to be supplemented with a study 
of regional practice-traditions and Persian textual sources as 
well as Tamil, Telugu and other South Indian textual sources 
which could not be taken up in the present paper. 










SASTRA AND PRAYOGA* II 

Contemporary Tala practice vis-a-vis 
sastraic tradition : with special reference 
to Hindustani music 


1. Background of Vedic Literature. 

The textual record of matra and aksara as conceptual and 
perceptual time-units respectively appears in Vedic literature 
in treatment of chandas (metre). References to these two are 
profusely strewn in $iksa-s, Pratisakhya-s and allied literature. 
The gist of these references is that matra is a conceptual time- 
unit that is concretised or manifested in aksara (syllable) as 


follows 

1 matra 

2 matra 

3 matra 
1/2 matra 


1 hrasva (short; syliable i .e. one short 
vo wel w ith or w ithout a consonant. 

1 dlrgha(long) 

1 pluta (prolonged) 

1 consonant. 


Thus the relationship between matra and aksara could be 
said to be comparable or similar to that between sruti and svara 
in gandharva (non-vedic, but strictly regulated corpus of 
music), the former being conceptual and unmanifest and the 
latter being perceptual and manifest. 

Matra has also been sub-divided as anu (1/2 or 1/4) and 
paramanu (1/4 or 1/8) without reference to aksara. 


2 . Classical Sanskrit Metres 

In laukika (classical) metres there are only two units viz. 
laghu and guru that are comparable to hrasva and dirgha, but 


"The paper presented at the seminar 
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are slightly broader than latter. A hrasva syllable could become 
guru if followed by a conjunct (sarhyukta) one. The pluta has 
been dropped here. 

3. Tala in Ndtyasastra 

The treatment of tala in gandharva (music) as available in 
Natyasastra has seven features as follows : 

(1) The same relationship between matra and aksara is 
maintained, as spoken of above, but each aksara is definitely 
associated with a kriya (action) of the hands and this is the 
main characteristic feature of tala distinguishing it from 
chandas. 

(2) One matra is not equal to one nimesa (wink of the 
eye) or one short syllable, as is the case in metres, but to five 
nimesa-s or laghu aksara-s. 

(3) A clear influence of the varnika metres is visible. In 
these metres, the name of every metre is such as fits into the 
form of the metre in the beginning, middle or end. Similarly, 
the five tala-s of N.S. embody their forms in their names. 

(4) Guru (2 matra-s) or kala is the main or standard unit 
and it is used to denote the total span of a tala. The five tala-s 
are as followes : 


1 .Caccatputah 

S S 1 S 

4 Kala-s 

2.Cacaputah 

S 1 l S 

3 Kala-s 

3.Satpitaputrakah 

S 1 S S IS 

5 Kala-s 

4. Sampakvestakah 

s s s s s 

6 Kala-s 

5.Udghattah 

s s s = 

3 Kala-s 

These are known 

as Yathaksara (according 

to aksara) 


forms of tala-s. 

In the above tala-s, laghu and guru follow the syllables 
constituting the name of a particular tala, but pluta has to be 
specially prescribed because it is not indicated by a syllable. 
The structure of laghu, guru and pluta could be viewed as 
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1 + 1 + 1. If guru is considered to be double of laghu, then the 
process of doubling could not be carried further to pluta. 
Hence 1 + 1 + 1 seems to be more logical. The function of 
pluta seems to be either to balance the laghu i.e. to construct 
the time-value of two guru-s as in tala no. 1 and 3 above where 
a pluta is preceded or succeeded by a laghu or to extend the 
value of guru in order to enhance the total time-value of the 
span of a particular tala, as in tala no. 4 above where five guru- 
s constituting the name have been extended to six guru-s by 
prescribing two pluta-s, one each at the beginning and end. In 
both cases, pluta breaks the monotony of the tala-structure. In 
tala-s no. 1 and 3, pluta lends beauty to the structure and this is 
perhaps the reason why these two tala-s have been profusely 
used in Gitaka-s. Pluta juxtaposed to guru as in no. 4 is not as 
effective in making the structure beautiful in the sense of being 
striking as it is when juxtaposed to laghu. No.5 is composed of 
3 guru-s only and hence is the least interesting. It is hardly 
used in the Gitaka-s. 

(5) No. 1 of the five tala-s given above belongs to the 
caturasra (literally square) category and the remaining four 
belong to the tryasra (literally triangle) category, these being 
the only two accepted categories. 

(6) Each tala is conceived in three spans, the second span 
being the double of the original and the third being the double 
of the second. There are two accepted processes of doubling 
viz. one known as ekakala, dvikala and catuskala and the other 
known as citra, varttika and daksina marga-s. The former 
involves a reference to kriya-s that are two-fold viz. sasabda 
(sounded) and nihsabda (unsounded). 

Sasabda (sounded) Kriya-s (actions). 

1. Dhruva, snapping with the middle finger and thumb; 
this is not an independent action, but it precedes every sounded 
action. 

2. Samya, the right hand striking the left hand, notated as 
$a. 
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3. Tala, the left hand striking the right hand, notated as 
Ta. 

4. Sannipata, both hands striking ench other, notated as 

Sam. 

Nihsabda (unsounded) Kriya-s (actions). 

1. Avapa, closing of fingers on the upward palm, notated 

as A. 

2. Niskrama (=exit), opening of fingers with the downward 
palm, notated as Ni. 

3. Viksepa (=throwing out), wave of the hand towards the 
right, notated as vi. 

4. Pravesa (=entry), closing of the fingers with the 
downward palm, notated as Pra. 

The basic structure of each tala is kept intact while 
doubling the span by prefixing nihsabda (unsounded) kriya-s to 
the sasabda (sounded) ones according to the time-value of the 
latter. For example, a guru of the ekakala form is doubled by 
prefixing one unsounded kriya of the value of guru. A laghu of 
the original form is doubled as one guru only and hence no 
nihsabda kriya has to be added. A pluta is doubled by pre-fixing 
two nihsabda kriya-s of the value of one guru each. Thus all the 
units of the ekakala form are ironed out as guru-s in the dvikala 
form, but the basic structure of units is maintained. It is notable 
that all tala-s except no.5 have only sasabda kriya-s in their 
original form and in each of their component units. No. 5 has 
three guru-s as its constituents and in order to demarcate the 
cycle, the first guru is allotted a nihsabda kriya. 

A few points regarding the placement of kriya-s should 
be noted here. 

(i) Sannipata, if present in a tala in its original form, 
occurs in the beginning, but in the dvikala and catuskala forms 
it invariably occurs at the end. 
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(ii) Niskrama and avapa are prefixed in trikala form and 
avapa and viksepa are further added in the catuskala form. 


The above points will 

be evident in the following charts 

1. Caccatputah 

- 4 Kala-s 



Cat 

Cat 

Pu 

Tah 

S 

S 

I 

S 

Sam 

6a 

Ta 

6a 

or 6a 

Ta 

Sa 

Ta 

or Ta 

6a 

Ta 

6a 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 . Cacatputah - 

3 Kala-s 



Ca 

Ca 

Pu 

Tah 

S 

I 

I 

S 

Sam 

6a 

Ta 

6a 

or Sa 

Ta 

6a 

Ta 

or Ta 

6a 

Ta 

6a 

2 

2 

1 

2 


3. Satpitaputrakah (also called Pahcapanih , Uttarah) 
(6 Kala-s) 


Sat 

Pi 

Ta 

Pu 

Tra 

Kah 

(Mirror reflect¬ 

V 

s 

I 

S 

S 

I 

S 

ion in two 

Sarii 

Ta 

6a 

Ta 

6a 

Ta 

halves) 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 



4. Sampakvestakah (6 Kala-s) 


Sam 

Pak 

Ve 

Sta 

Kah 

6 

S 

S 

S 

6 

Ta 

6a 

Ta 

6a 

Ta 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 
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5. Udghattah (3 Kala-s) 


Ud 

Chat 

Jah 

S 

S 

S 

Ni 

Sa 

$a 

2 

2 

2 


5 Tala-s in 3 Spans. 

(1) Caccatputah 

A. Yathaksara or Ekakala 

S S 

Sam Sa 

B. Dvikala 

S S S S 

Ni $a Ni $a 

C. Catuskala 

SSSSSSSSS 
A Ni Vi $a A Ni Vi Ta A 

4 Padabhaga-s 

(2) Cacaputah 

A. Yathaksara or Ekakala 


S 

Sam 

B. Dvikala 

S S 
Ni $a 

C. Catuskala 

A Ni Vi $a 


I 

Ta 

S S 
Sa Pra 


S 

§a 


S S 
Ni Sam 


S S S S S 
$a Vi Pm A Ni 


I 

§a 

S S 
Ta §a 


1 

Ta 


S 

§a 

S S 
Ni Sam 


A Ta Vi $a A Ni Vi Sam 


3 Padabhaga-s 
(3) Satpitaputrakah 

A. Yathaksara or Ekakala 
$ i s s i 

Sam T* $a Ta $a 


S S 
Vi Sam 


§ 

Ta 
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B. Dvikala 

ssssssssssss 

Ni Pra Ta 5a Ni Ta Ni 5a Ta Pra Ni Sam 

C. Catuskala 

sssssssssssssssssssssss s 

A Ni Vi Pra A Ta Vi 5a A Ni Vi Ta A Ni Vi 5a A Ta Vi Pra A Ni Vi Sam 

(4) Sampakvestakah 

A. Yathaksara or Ekakala 

5 s s s 5 

Ta 5a Ta 5a Ta 

B. Dvikala 

ss ss ss ss ss ss 

Ni Pra Ta 5a Ni Ta Ni 5a Ta Pra Ni Sam 

C. Catuskala 

sssssssssssssssssssssss s 

A Ni Vi Pra A Ta Vi 5a A Ni Vi Ta A Ni Vi 5a A Ta Vi Pra A Ni Vi Sam 

Note : This tala follows Satpitaputrakah (no. 3) in its 
dvikala and catuskala spans. 

6 Padabhaga-s 

(5) Udghattah 

A. Yathaksara or Ekakala 

S S S 

Ni $a Sa 

B. Dvikala 

S S S S S S 

Ni £a Ta $a Ni Sam 

C. Catuskala 

SSSSSSSSSSSS 
A Ni Vi £a A Ta Vi Sa A Ni Vi Sam 

3 Padabhaga-s 

The term Padabhaga (literally, one-fourth part) is 
relevant in the Dvikala and Catuskala varieties of each tala. 

The other process of doubling of tala-spans is change of 
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Marga 

1. Citra(eachkala 
measuring 2 matra-s) 

2. Varttika(eachkala 
measuring 4 matra-s) 


3. Daksina (each kala 
measuring 8 matra-s) 


marga; here the duration of each kriya (which is generally 
sasabda) is doubled, without adding any nihsabda kriya-s 
mentioned above. Eight special kriya-s known as matra-s are 
prescribed here as follows/ 

Matra 

1. Dhruvaka (sounded) 

2. Patita (falling position 
of the hand) 

1. Dhruvaka 

2. Sarpini (leftward movement of 
thehand) 

3. Pataka (upward movement) 

4. Patita (fallen to the ground) 

1. Dhruvaka 

2. Sarpini 

3. Krsna (rightward movement) 

4. PadminI (downward movement) 

5. Visarjita (outward movement) 

6. Viksipta(contracting movement) 

7. Pataka 

8. Patita 

It is to be noted here that the above special kriya-s 
(excepting the first one) have to be suffixed to the original 
saSabda kriya-s of a tala. Thus the span of a tala could be 
doubled or quadrupled either by prefixing nihSabda kriya-s or 
by suffixing special kriya-s which are also nihsabda but which 
are a sequential extension of the sasabda. This extension is not 
sub-divided into gurus as is the case in dvikala catuskala, 
where each prefixed kriya is notated as one guru. It is clear, 
however, that extension of a sasabda kriya with a nihsabda one 
is provided for both as a prefix and suffix. As a prefix, it is 
definitely measured as guru, but as a suffix, it could be 
understood as occupying the value of any unit; e.g. a pluta 
would be extended by one pluta, or a guru would be split into 
two laghu-s, the second one being nihsabda; a pluta could be 
split into two and two halves. 
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The above five tala-s with their kriya-s, marga-s etc. were 
branded as marga (as distinct from desi). This distinction of marga 
and desi tala-s appears in a clear-cut manner in S .R. 

(7) The last but not the least notable point with regard to 
the above tala-s is that they have been described in terms of 
Gitaka-s or Prakarana-gita-s that are specific vocal forms 
described mainly in terms of tala-structure. Both N.S. and S.R. 
describe the above five tala-s in terms of these vocal forms 
which means that tala is not dealt with as a mere abstraction, 
rather it is concretised in terms of vocal forms. These forms 
themselves have structures similar to those of tala-s like 
ekakala, dvikala, catuskala etc., in most of the cases. 

4. Desi Tala-s 

The tala-s of N.S. described above have only two basic 
structures; viz. the caturasra composed of 4, 8, 16 kala-s (units of 
one guru each) and tryasra composed of 3, 6, 12, 24,48, 96 kala- 
s. DeSi tala-s are composed of 5, 7, 9, 11 and similar number of 
units over and above 3, 4 and their multiples. The origin of these 
numbers is generally traced to a reference in N.S. which is 
dubious. Apart from this basic difference, there are the following 
distinguishing features. 

(1) The standard unit guru (also known as kala) was 
replaced by laghu (one matra). 

(2) New units like druta (1/2 matra), anudruta (1/4 
matra), and virama (comparable to the dot of western notation) 
attached to laghu and druta measuring 1 1/2 and 3/4 matra-s 
respectively (virama not being an independent unit) were 
introduced. These new units were thus notated : - 

0 = druta, u = anudruta S, = laghu-virama and 

8 = druta-virama. 

S.R. does not mention anudruta (1/4) but it is found in all 
later texts. It seems that just as all units of the marga-tala-s 
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could be doubled and quadrupled, similarly they were reduced 
to half and quarter in desi tala-s as follows : 

1 (laghu) 1 12 (druta) 1 14 (anudruta) 

2 (guru) 1 (laghu) 1 /2 (druta) 

3(pluta) 1 l/2(laghu-virama) 3/4 (druta virama) 

This explanation for these new units is in consonance 
with the name Khanda-tala that preceded the name ‘Desi’. 
‘Khanda’ stands for splitting and all the three units of tala have 
been twice split as shown above. 

(3) Profuse varieties of names and forms have dominated 
the scene in the textual tradition; each text adding new names, 
dropping some and describing anywhere between 30 to 200 
tala-s. The author’s own name or his patron’s name was also 
sometimes given to a tala. For example, ‘Sarngadeva’ in S.R. 
and ‘Satrusalya’ in R.K. could be seen. Mathematical 
possibilities of varieties in a given span were also explored 
through prastara on the analogy of chanda-s. 

(4) The rigorous regulation of kriya-s described above 
was dropped. But it seems that larger units in a given tala were 
rendered with a sounded beat followed by or semicircular 
movement of the hand. That is to say, each unit of a tala was 
rendered with a sounded bent and the large units viz. laghu, 
guru and pluta were extended with a wave or downward 
movement (touching the ground) of the hand. This seems to 
bear the influence of the special kriya-s associated with the 
three marga-s i.e. the extension of a time-unit was represented 
by an unsounded movement of the hand that was not named or 
specifically prescribed in each case. There is no explicit 
reference to nihsabda kriya, barring very few exceptions. 

(5) Some tala-s were described in an identical form, but 
given different names. This apparent discrepancy was resolved by 
ascribing a flexible duration to laghu viz. 4, 3, 5,7 or 9 aksara-s. 
Thus the standardisation of matra (=laghu) in tala in terms of five 
short syllables was dropped. The duration of other units like, guru, 
druta etc. was changed according to the value given to laghu. 
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(6) There were many tala-s that were described in the 
texts as being composed of only one unit occurring in more 
than one number; e.g. two or more druta-s or laghu-s. The 
device that might have been in existence for creating cyclic 
figures out of such forms is not explicitly recorded in the texts, 
only a few obscure cues being available here and there. 9 

(7) Prescription of specific drum syllables for each tala 
became evident in the post-S.R. texts. Although the roots of 
this aspect of tradition could be traced to Abhinavagupta, it 
gained strength in the context of Desi tala-s for various 
reasons. 

(8) The tradition of associating tala-s with vocal forms 
was maintained to a great extent, but in a different dimension. 
The contemporaneous tradition of prabandha-s is relevant here. 

(9) The texts bear the impact of a strong bondage with 
earlier tradition labelled as marga. Many of them start the 
treatment of tala-varieties with the five marga-tala-s without 
labelling them as such, others describe those five under kriya, 
marga and kala of the ten prana-s (life-principles) of tala. The 
very concept of ten prana-s is an attempt at retaining the 
marga tradition or adapting it to desi. This concept bears clear 
testimony to the fact that no dichotomy between the marga and 
desi is implied. 

(10) Stray indications of regional preferences are 
available in the texts. The seven suladi tala-s deserve special 
mention here. It is notable that they are composed of only three 
units; viz. laghu, druta and anudruta, all other units having 
been dropped out. 

(11) Present day practice is directly linked with the desi 
tala system for historical reasons and this system is a link 
between ancient thought and current practice. 

(12) The concept of placing each tala in the three spans in 
the ratio 1:2:3 is not recorded, except in ten prana-s. 
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5. Contemporary Practice 

The contemporary scene has to be viewed with reference 
to the two main streams accepted today, although there are 
other notable traditions also is existence, e.g. Manipuri, Odissi. 
The abstract of this paper lists the main points of comparison 
or contrast between the above two streams. Here it would 
be pertinent to review those points in a broader perspective 
of links with earlier tradition, ancient and medieval, as 
follows. 

(1) Matra still exists as a concept in the Kamatic 
tradition, since the span of each of the seven Suladi tala-s as 
couched in terms of laghu, druta and anudruta is decoded in 
terms of matra-s alone. But these tala-s take concrete shape in 
the form of one or the other of the five jati-s (depending on the 
value of laghu as 4, 3, 5, 7, 9) and then they are described in 
terms of aksara-kala-s only; the total number of aksara-kala-s 
is not so important, as is their grouping into 2, 4, 3, 5, 7, 9. The 
restriction of flexibility to laghu i.e. keeping druta and 
anudruta unchanged, 2 and 1 aksara-kala being allotted to them 
respectively, is a deviation from the desi system, where all 
units changed according to laghu. 

In the Hindustani scene, matra is the conceptual standard 
time-unit with an arbitrary time-value depending on the laya 
(tempo) and it is concretised in terms of numbers 1,2, 3, 4 etc. 
Why the concretisation in terms of aksara-s has been dropped 
is a pertinent question. It could be conjectured that the strong 
identification of a tala-cycle with a specific set of drum- 
syllables (theka) could be responsible for this phenomenon. In 
a theka, each matra of the tala is not necessarily represented by 
one drum syllable; e.g..in Cautala, 5 out of the 12 matra-s are 
represented by double syllables, whereas in dhamara, four out 
of the 14 matra-s are represented by only two syllables. The 
understanding of aksara in terms of drum-syllable could not, 
therefore, be directly linked with matra and hence matra has 
become the sole term for the smallest time-uhit in tala. The 
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direct impact of Matrika-chanda-s, could also be held 
responsible for this situation. In Matrika-chanda-s the total 
length of the foot of a metre is more important and groupings 
within that length, if at all prescribed, occupy a secondary 
position, whereas in Varnika chanda-s, the order or sequence 
of laghu-guru units is more important and the total length of a 
foot in terms of matra-s is automatically regulated. The ancient 
tala system was nearer to the Varnika chanda-s and that impact 
has been quite strong also in the desi tala-s, but the grip of 
Matrika chandas would have become stronger because of 
Matrka chanda-s becoming prominent in Prakrta-s, 
Apabhramsa-s and later regional languages, specially in the 
various dialects of Hindi. The Hindustani practice and the 
thinking associated with it, would have, consequently, 
acquired the idea of viewing a tala-structure primarily with 
special reference to its total length and secondarily to its 
component groups. 

This tendency has brought about the situation in which 
Teental is viewed more as being composed of 16 matra-s that 
as being a pattern of 1 , 2, 1 or 2, 4, 2 or 4, 8, 4. Hence sixteen 
matra-s are considered to be divided into 4, 8, 4 or rather 4, 4, 
4, 4, rather than being a sum-total of these groupings. 

(2) The above point leads to the question of khali being 
accepted as an independent unit in the Hindustani system. It 
has been seen above that unsounded (nihsabda) action has 
never been accorded an independent status. It is an extension 
of a sounded beat, as a prefix or suffix. In the desi system it 
has been a suffix and in marga it could be either a prefix or a 
suffix. The idea of according it an independent status could 
have emerged from the preference for such tala-s as are clearly 
divided into two halves, the first half beginning with a sounded 
beat and the second half with an unsounded one. Teental, 
Jhaptal, Dhamar are well known examples. Cautala has two 
khali-s, but the second khali marks the beginning of the second 
half of the cycle on the 7th matra and hence it is considered to 
be more important than the first one. 
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So far as written records of this situation are concerned, 
till the last quarter of the 19th cent, and even upto the 
beginning of the 20th cent, it is not visible. The tradition of 
treating khali as an extension and not an independent unit is 
very clearly recorded. Hence it is a very recent phenomenon. 

(3) The concept of three marga-s, though not pronounced 
in the present day Hindustani practice, is still alive as a 
hangover. In the Karnatic tradition it is more explicit. 

(4) The emphasis on ‘sama’ in the Hindustani tradition 
and ‘graha’ in the Karanatic tradition, both have roots in the 
textual tradition. 

(5) The texts written in the North (Delhi and Bhavnagar) 
at the end of the 19th cent, do not evince a dichotomy between 
the Hindustani and Karnatic systems. 

(6) The Hindustani practice still retains the identification 
of tala-s with vocal forms; e.g. dhrupada (the tala cautala also 
being known by this name) and dhamar both standing for a tala 
and a vocal form performed in that tala. This is a remnant of 
the prabandha-cum-desi-tala tradition. 

(7) Both the systems of contemporary practice have a 
very selected corpus of tala-s in actual use, although both have 
inherited a rich textual tradition profuse with hundreds of tala- 
varieties. The processes of selection have not been completely 
identified, but some interesting facts are relevant. 

(8) The relegation of the function of keeping the tala 
cycle to the drummer in Hundustani music is a concomitant of 
the khyal and its allied form thumri. Dhrupad and Karnatic 
music fall in the same line of keeping this responsibility with 
the musician. The emphasis on melodic improvisation in the 
Khyal and Thumri forms has generated the process of freeing 
the musician from keeping the tala-cycle and relegating it to 
the drummer. 
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6. Conclusion 

Both the current traditions of Hindustani and Kamatic 
systems embody deviations from and strong roots in the earlier 
and later textual tradition. Some of the important stages of the 
process of change and continuity and some factors influencing 
regional preferences have been identified in this paper. It is a 
fascinating field of study and the potential for further break¬ 
throughs is very rich indeed. 
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BRHADDESI OF MATANGA 


1 . Date and Identity 

Matanga is a well-known puranic and epic figure as a 
‘Muni’. His historical identity as a musical author is not yet 
established. That he is posterior to Bharata is an unassailable 
fact, not only on account of his references to quotations from 
Bharata, but also on account of his treatment of subjects like 
Jati, Raga, Prabandha, etc., which is unquestionably later to 
that of Bharata. As the final word has not yet been said about 
the date of Bharata and as there is a strong section of scholarly 
opinion in favour of placing him quite early in B.C., the date 
of Matanga could also be conveniently put somewhere near 
that. But a reference in Kallinatha’s * 1 commentary on Sahgita 
Ratnakara to the effect that Rudrata (an Alahkara author) is 
quoted by Matanga has led scholars* to be inclined to place 
him in the 9th century A.D., the accepted date of Rudrata. P.V. 
Kane places Matanga in 750 A.D. . But for the solitary 
reference to Rudrata ascribed to Matanga by Kallinatha there is 
nothing against pushing back the date along that of Bharata. In 
spite of the lack of conclusive evidence regarding his date, 
Matanga happens to be the only link between Bharata and 
Abhinavagupta 2 or even Sarrigadeva 3 and thus his importance 
in our Sahgitasastra cannot be over-estimated. 

2 . Textual Notes 

The only edition of the text of Brhaddesi that came out in 
1928 in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. XCIV (now out of 

*. Dr. V. Raghavan, S.N.A. Akademi Bulletin No. 5. 

1. Commentator of Sahgita Ratnakara (14th cent). 

2. Author of Abhinava Bharati (10th cent. A.D.), the only extant 
commentary on Bharata’s Navy a sastra. 

3. Author of Sahgita Ratnakara (13th cent.) -Ed. 
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print) is based on two palm-leaf MSS in Malayalam characters 
obtained from the Poonjar Raja, North Travancore. Both of 
them lack the first leaf, one lacks four leaves from the 41st and 
the other abruptly breaks in the course of Jatiprakarana. The 
text is very corrupt and breaks off or seems to be in wrong 
sequence at many places. The quotations from Matanga in the 
two available commentaries on Sahglta Ratnakara, viz. those 
of Simhabhupala 1 and Kallinatha not only supply some 
missing links, but also provide valuable material for correcting 
many readings. The writer of this note has attempted a 
reconstruction (unpublished) of the text with the help of the 
above-noted quotations. At some places Kallinatha gives a 
paraphrase of Matariga’s text in his own words which is useful 
in reconstructing the purport of the corresponding portion in 
the original text. All the same, the text still remains in a very 
fragmentary condition and nothing but the discovery of a 
complete MS can bring to light the contribution of Matanga in 
its entirety. It need not, however, be overlooked that in spite of 
the fragmentary and extremely corrupt nature of the available 
text, it is a landmark in the history of our Sahgltasastra. 

The text is comprised of both verse and prose. There is a 
controversy among scholars regarding the authorship of the 
verse and prose portions being identical or otherwise. In the 
absence of a complete and well-connected text it is not 
possible to say a final word on this matter. 2 

The available text runs into 154 pages in print containing 511 
verses (excluding quotations from earlier authors) and an almost 
equal extent of prose portions. 

3. References by and to Matanga 

Matanga cites the authority of Kasyapa, Kohala, Dattila, 
DurgaSakti, Nandikesvara, Narada, Brahman, Bharata, Yastika, 

1. Commentator of Sahglta Ratnakara (15th cent.) -Ed. 

2. A critical edition of Brhadde£i is now available, edited by 
P.L.S. with translation and explanatory notes, published by 
I.G.N.C.A. (Indira Gandhi National Center for the Arts.)—Ed. 
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Visvavasu, Sardula and Venu (the reading of this name is 
corrupt in the printed text, p. 5, but the correct reading is 
available in Kallinatha’s quotation). Almost all the citations 
are very important as they supply valuable information about 
the opinion of a number of earlier authorities on major points, 
who would otherwise have remained either mere names to us 
or some of whom would not have been known at all. Later 
authors have depended on Matanga’s text for information 
about many of these earlier authorities. In the case also of 
Bharata whose text is available to-day in more than one 
recension, Matahga supplies some quotations which are not to 
be found in any of the extant recensions. For example, the 
following two statements about the importance of Jati are not 
available today in any recension of the Bharata text 
W TfTWTPJJT^” 

ftssrarq” ifa wtt^ii 

(Bharata has said : “because Gramaragas are bom of 
Jati-s “whatever is sung in the Loka, all that subsists in 
Jati-s ”) 

Some of the important references to Matahga by later 
authors are listed below : 

(1) In Rasarnava Sudhakara (p. 8 verse 52-54) of 
Simhabhupala; he is mentioned as one of the four sons of 
Bharata, who wrote on Natya. 

(2) Kuttinlmata of Damodaragupta mentions him as an 
expert in wind instruments (verse 877). 

(3) Abhinavagupta refers to him as having propitiated 
Mahesvara with a bamboo flute, in the commentary on N.S. 
30.1 and quotes from him to the effect that flutes can also be 
made of metal; again in 30.11 he is quoted in the context of 
different (soft or harsh) tones of playing on the flute in the 
delineation of different Rasa-s. All these references point to 
the fact that Matanga was held to be an authority on wind 
instruments. Unfortunately, the portion of Brhaddesi dealing 
with Vadya is completely lost to us today. 
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(4) The two commentaries on Sahgita Ratnakara quote 
him profusely in Svara and Raga chapters and once in 
Prabandha and supply valuable material for text 
reconstruction. 

(5) Nanyadeva 1 quotes him about 60 times in the context 
of Ragas and Bhasa-s and 4 times in that of Vina and its 
Vadana. The original text dealing with Vina is lost to-day. 

(6) There is a solitary reference to him in Rasaratna- 
Pradipika (P.V. Kane-History of Sanskrit Poeties, p. 57). 

(7) Matanga’s Vadyadhyaya is mentioned in Jayasimha’s 
Nrttaratnavali. 

(8) Maharana Kumbha refers to him in Sahgitaraja nine 
times in the context of Svara, twenty-five times in that of 
Raga, five times in that of Prabandha and a few times in that 
of Vadya. A notable feature of the references in the context of 
Raga is that Kumbha ascribes to him the authorship of Raga- 
Dhyanas in relation to Desi Raga-s. This is a very important 
fact in the historical study of the origin of the system of 
Ragadhyanas. By implication Kumbha relates to the Saiva 
tradition in Raga-dhyanas, as distinct from the Vaisnava 
tradition. 

The above information establishes the vital importance of 
Matanga as a musical author. 

4. General Scheme of the Work 

The beginning of the text is missing. The available text 
abruptly begins with a fragment of the dialogue between 
Matanga and Narada, the latter playing the role of an enquirer 
and the former that of a master. The discussion centres around 
the elemental aspect of sound ( dhvani) and the process of its 
manifestation. In its manifest form Dhvani is Desi. Then 
follows the definition of Marga and Desi as distinct musical 
categories. This is followed by a treatment of ‘ Nada ’ according 


1. Author of Bharata-bhasya —Ed. 
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to Yogic and Tantric terminology. This introductory portion 
leads to the subject matter of the Svara topic which is arranged 
under headings comprised of Sruti, Svara, Murcchana, Tana, 
Varna, Alahkara, Gita, Jati, Raga, Bhasa and Prabandha. 

The division of chapters is not well-marked. It appears 
that the available text contains fragments of the following six 
chapters : 

(1) Svara (the end is not marked) (2) Jati (the end is not 
marked) (3) Raga (the end is marked) (4) Bhasa according to 
4 Yastika-mata ’ (the end is marked) (5) Bhasa according to 
‘Sardula-mata' (the end is marked but it is followed by a small 
fragment of the text dealing with Desi Raga-s once again 
bearing the colophon of the end of Bhasa). Most probably the 
original scheme was to devote one chapter each to Raga 
( Gramaraga ), Bhasa and Desi Raga. 

(6) Prabandha (end is marked). The two conspicuous 
omissions are Vadya and Tala and it is evident that these two 
chapters constitute the major loss sustained by the text. Inspite 
of the loss of the chapter on Vadya, Matahga is traditionally 
known to be the pioneer in fixing frets on the Vina, as is 
evident from the inseparable association of Matahga with 
Kinnari- the Vina with frets. 

5. Salient Features of Exposition 

The salient features of exposition in this work, which 
characterise its distinction from Bharata and determine its 
influence on later authors may thus be summarised : 

(1) The marked influence of Tantric or Agamic philosophy. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that one of the colophons 
gives the name Wuh TEiftcfT to the text. 

(2) A number of important innovations or additions in the 
Svara chapter, such as- 

(a) Mention of the 1-Sruti interval representing Samvada 
(p. 16), reference to the condition of 
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(identical iruri-interval) in Samvada which explains 
Bharata’s omission of the Ma-Ni pair from Samvadi 
pairs. Ma has four-sruti interval and Ni has two-sruti 
interval and they are, therefore, not included by 
Bharata under Samvada pairs, in spite of their 9-sruti 
interval. 

(b) Mention of Sa and Ma as the Gramani-svara-s of the 
Sadjagrama and Madhyamagrama respectively. 

(c) Ascribing colour, caste (Varna), Devatd, Rsi, 
Bljaksara, etc., to the seven svara-s. This is clear 
evidence of the Agamic influence. 

(d) Etymological definitions of Svara, Sruti, Murcchana, 
Jdti, etc. 

(e) Polemic discussion about the mutual relationship of 
Svara and Sruti. 

(f) Use of symbolic syllables, viz., sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, 
ni, for the seven svara-s. This marks the beginning of 
non-Vedic musical notation; long forms of these 
syllables are used for denoting double time value. ^T, 
ft, -nr, *tt, T n, *it, ft. 

(g) Illustrations in the above notation are given for 
Alahkara, Jdti and Rdga. 

(h) Illustrative charts are provided for Grama and 
Murcchana. 

(i) Use of a remarkable expression in the section on 
Sarana (demonstrative process for sruti-s) which 
affords valuable elucidation to Bharata’s treatment of 
the subject; the expression is ‘Karta’ for the 
Gandhara-Nisada in the Cala-Vina and ‘Karma’ for 
the Rsabha-Dhaivata in the Acala Vina in the second 
Sarana. (This point needs some elaboration and that 
will be provided in the next instalment, i. e. Part II) 

(j) A noteworthy addition to the concept of Anuvada 
illustrated by the example that Sadja and Rsabha are 
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Anuvadi because the use of one in the place of another 
is not detrimental to Raga or Jati (elaboration will 
follow in the next instalment). 

(k) Exposition of 12-Svara-murcchana and ascribing a 
Murcchana each to all Jati-s (elucidation will follow). 

3. The concept of Marga-Desi classification. 

4. Elaborate treatment of Gramaraga-s under five Giti-s, 
and Bhasa-s of Gramaraga-s. The treatment of Desi raga-s is lost 
to us to -day. 

5. The treatment of nearly 45 Prabandha-s which were later 
on known as Desi prabandha-s and which were eventually further 
classified under three categories, viz., Suda, Alikrama and 
Prakirna. 

6. Conclusion 

In extant musical literature, Mataiiga’s Brhaddesi is the 
first text dealing with Gita and Vadya almost independently of 
Ndrya. All the points listed under the above heading need 
elucidation for bringing out the importance of Mataiiga’s work 
and for assessing the influence wielded by him on later 
authors. 


BRHADDESI OF MATANGA - PART II 

In this, the second and last instalment of the synopsis of 
Mataiiga’s Brhaddesi , it is proposed to take up a somewhat 
elaborate analysis of the author’s treatment of the following 
items seriatim. 7. Samvada-Anuvada-Vivdda, 2. Svara-Sruti, 3. 
Grama-Murcchana, 4. Marga-Desi, 5. Raga, 6. Prabandha. 

1. Samvada-Anuvada-Vivdda 

Samvada in our Sahgitasastra is both an acoustic and 
melodic phenomenon. Acoustically, it has been said by 
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Bharata and Matanga that 73-and 9-Sruti intervals represent 
the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma Samvada. Melodically, Matanga makes 
explicit, what Bharata had said by implication. Students of 
Bharata know that he has omitted ‘Ma-Ni’ from the Samvadi 
pairs enumerated by him, in spite of the fact that this pair has a 
9-sruti interval. Abhinavagupta (posterior to Matanga) has 
explained this omission in great detail. (Reference is invited to 
IMJ No. 7, pp. 60, 61.) But the germ of this explanation has 
already been supplied by Matanga, who adds the condition of 
Sama-srutikata to the statement of the Srut/-intervals 
necessary for Samvada. That means that although acoustically 
the Sruti- interval is the only criterion for Samvada, 
melodically the interval of the Svara concerned from their 
preceding Svara-s is also important. Ma has 4-sruti interval 
from Ga and Ni has only 2-sruti interval from Dha. 
Melodically, they cannot be said to have Samvada because 
correspondence of melodic phrases is not possible without 
Samasrutikata. The phrase ‘Ma-Ga-Ri’ cannot have a 
reciprocal phrase in ‘Ni-Dha-Pa’ , because the Srutt-sequence 
in one is 4-2-3 and in the other it is 2-3-4. The following 
passage is relevant to this aspect of Samvada. 

'JR: 'Rfd 4^<¥H4l-dt<^HI44l4oA|| : | % ^ 

RTR ? 4^ cufq^ui 3FI74 3FR4 RlfRcf 4144^444 RTR Rq i Pdc4Hj ... 
"4*11—qR*^ 4ft qRdiRqd: 4-^'dtdfq 7*4% 4*44: 

RsMHIuil TFTFT 4 I 4R4T **lft ^HI4^ II -HK 4R: 

'MUPdfiq^l 4 *4ft 

^Tf?RFT?TRpF^ 4 444:1 Jof **lft 

'J 1 iRkmiRi' 1 W<*><) 4 444: | TJ 4 4P4kfdqi<q): tcqft ftqTRRFtft*) I <*$ 4 ^ 
\4J444 4444TCTft4 4J4qtm4d-qi^ft4rft3k44f ^tijg | ^ 
4 y^HIdl 4irdtiqr4dl^l4><1 4 444: I 

(P.14) 

“ Sa-Ma-Pa can replace one another, similarly Ri-Dha can 
represent each other in melodic phrases of Rag a or Jati and this is 
the implication of their mutual Samvada.” 
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The melodic implication of Samvada finds also a place in 
the Varjana-Vidhi i.e. rule about the omission of 

Svara-s in Jati-s and Raga-s. The rule is that the Samvadl of 
the Amsa Svara of a Jati or Raga can never be omitted. This 
Samvadi has to satisfy both acoustic and melodic conditions. 
Thus Ni can be omitted when Ma is Amsa even though there is 
a 9-sruti interval between the two; similarly, the Ri-Dha of 
Madhyamagrama do not have Samasrutikatd , although they 
have a 73-imi-interval. There also the melodic condition of 
Samvada is not satisfied. What Bharata had implied, is made 
explicit by Matanga by the condition of Samasrutikatd added; 
and Abhinavagupta has explained the melodic implication 
through varjana-vidhi. 

The addition of 7-sruti interval to the two Sam wwfr intervals 
(9 and 13) already spoken of by Bharata, in a singular passage of 
Matanga (p. 16), appears to be of dubious importance or 
authenticity, as this addition does not find a place anywhere else 
in the text; whereas there are several places where it could 
reasonably be expected to recur. This point has, therefore, still to 
be kept open for corroboration or rejection. 

As regards Anuvada , Matanga has indicated a make-shift 
arrangement by saying that Tri&ruti Svara-s can represent 
Catuhsruti Svara-s in melodic progression. Sa-Ri, Pa-Dha, Ri- 

Pa are mutually interchangeable (on the Vina frets) according 
to him. 

'* 5F t H I WtPT Wt: 'SPpqiTRt 

WT A ^3t: -g ^qiiHl 

'dl[uuuf=nKiq><j H Relict I 

(P.15) 

Thus the explanation of Anuvadi pairs by Matanga 
indicates a makeshift arrangement, which ignores the 
difference of the Pramana-Sruti interval. 
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As regards Vivada, Matanga offers the explanation that 
Vivdtfi-pairs are not interchangeable in melodic progression. 
The following passage is relevant : 

W, dfsJHW^ ^ rqqiRcqH i I...RqiR«4l J ll 
-*£<3rosiT% T TT T *tn: 'TRITCWA '»liInt.iM^iPi«=r.Cl 

(P.15,16) 

All the above illustrations regarding Samvada-Vivada 
relate to the Sadjagrama and that would suffice here. Thus it can 
be said that Matanga has made a significant contribution to this 
concept both by making explicit what was previously implicit, 
and by making some new additions i.e.by giving new dimensions 
to it. Specially regarding Anuvada one has to wonder for a while 
why Matanga should have pleaded for the ignoring of the 
‘Pramana Sruti’ interval in that case. The reason would appear to 
be twofold : 1. the exigencies of the fretted Vina and 2. the 
exigencies of Defi Music which was not bound by Grama. 

2. Svara-Sruti 

The following etymological definition of Svara and the 
points made by Matanga after that definition as summarised 
below have influenced all subsequent authors. 

TF3 dlHlfafd ^1 

■FTC •MfMIcf d’WR'l 'PJd: II 

(P. 12,sloka63) 

That which is resplendent by itself or which shines forth 
by itself is ‘Svara’. From Sarhgadeva onwards Tf# 

flRPddq/ that which is pleasant by itself is Svara’— has been 
accepted as the definition of Svara. This definition is also 
introduced by Matanga through the following words 

add )aii q(t?ddl<v qi^atvi’m4cl I 

®Rl TtF: W: PJct: II 


(P.12) 
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That sound is ‘ Svara’ which produces ‘Raga (pleasure or 
attraction). The ‘ Vayu ’ (vital air) rises from the ‘ground’ 
(‘ Muladhara ’ in the body) and is supported on the surface of 
the ‘ Nadi-s ’ (nerve centres) and in the ‘ Akasa ’ (ether in the 
body); it manifests as sound and that sound which is pleasant 
is ‘ Svara ’. 

This idea has been elaborated by later authors, especially 
by Sarrigadeva. After this, Matanga poses the question whether 
Svara is one or many ( Eka-Aneka), eternal or ephemeral 
(Nitya-Anitya), pervasive or nonpervasive ( Vydpaka- 
Avydpaka) and concludes by saying that ‘Svara’ is both ‘ Eka’ 
and ‘Aneka’\ in its unmanifest ( Niskala) or undivided state it is 
one, but in its manifestation as Sadja and the like, it is ‘Aneka\ 
It is always eternal or indestructible ( Nitya) and is all 
pervasive ( Vydpaka) in the human body, right from the 
ground’ ( Muladhara ) upto the ‘ Murdha ’ (cerebral region). 

After this, there is a discussion as to how the Vyahjana-s 
(consonants) associated with Svara names can be called Svara-s 
(vowels) and in the conclusion there is a very significant 
statement which establishes that the ‘Svara ’-names are simply 
symbols or technical jargon of the learned ( Acarya-s ). This 
statement is very relevant in the context of our music education 
today, when unfortunately, the symbol is eclipsing the 
substance and we seem to have lost the requisite discrimination 
between the two viz. the symbol and the symbolised (the sound 
proper). 

Then follows the description of Vadi-Samvadi , Anuvadi 
and Vivadi (already noted above) and next comes the 
enunciation of Rsi-Kula , Devata, colour, Varna (caste), Sthana 
(location in the human body), Bijaksara , etc. of Svara-s. All 
this is a clear indication of the Tantric influence on Matanga 
and in extant literature, he is the first author to introduce these 
details except Rasa , which has been given by Bharata. As 
regards subsequent literature, it is notable that all these details 
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are reproduced except the Bijaksara-s. The following passage 
of Simhabhupala is important and perhaps the solitary instance 
of a reference to Bijaksara-s. 

^ fcKiuii 4 w*r^if<-c<ufduj ^ 

wflMWHNlfHc^fe I FfTM WI 

TqTFT^ TRcfo2#T ^TTI 3TcTQc[ 

Wli ^RI^TI 


(S.R. 1.3.59) 


“All these details regarding Svara-s viz . colour, /?$/, 
Devata, etc. are significant for the Upasana of Svara-s through 
the Bijaksara-s because these have to be contemplated upon 
during Upasana". 

We know that in the Vedic tradition the Rsi, Devata and 
Chandas are important. There seems to be a fusion of the 
Vedic and Tantric tradition in the background of all those 
details and this is a subject for specialised research. 

The credit of giving etymological derivation of Svara- 
names for the first time also goes to Matanga. For want of 
space it is not possible here to reproduce these derivations. 
Suffice it to say that they are very significant and important in 
the context of the inseparable and integral concept of Svara- 
Sruti- Grama-Murcchand. 

Regarding Sruti , the treatment of Matanga is marked by 
the following points : (a) etymological definition (b) citation of 
various opinions about the number of Sruti-s and their various 
classifications (c) a peculiar expression under Sdrana and (d) 
polemic discussion about the relation between Svara and Sruti. 
All these points are summarised below seriatim : 

(a) Etymology 


5 STTcft: 



“That which is heard is Sruti". The word is formed by 


the Pratyaya ‘Ktin ’ as applied to the root Sru , in the process of 
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Bhdva of Karma (both grammatical terms).” This is the most 
comprehensive definition of Sruti that is possible and this 
could have been behind the later exposition that the first part 
of a sound characterised by attack (3TRTcT) is Sruti and the 
second part characterised by resonance (STJWT) is Svara (cf. 
S.R. I. 3.24). 

(b) Various opinions about the number and classification of 
Sruti-s 

(i) Sruti is basically one which appears in various forms 
when the vital air is travelling upwards and attacks different 
stages, as though it is climbing steps. This is Matanga’s own 
opinion. 

(ii) Sruti is two-fold— Svarasruti i.e. the sruti-s ascribed 
to Suddha Svara-s and Antara-Sruti i.e. the sruti-s ascribed to 
Antara Svara-s viz . Antara Ga and Kakali Ni. This opinion is 
ascribed to Visvavasu. 

(iii) Sruti is three-fold according to its association with 
the three Sthana-s viz . Mandra, Madhya and Tara. 

(iv) Sruti is three-fold according to the Vaigunya 
(imperfection) of the senses. This vaigunya is again three-fold- 
-Sahaja (natural), Dosaja (bom of some discrepancy) and 
Abhighataja (bom of some accident). This seems to relate to 
the sense-perception of sound. 

(v) Sruti is four-fold according to its association with the 
three Dhatu-s (essential ingredients) in the human body and 
their mixture ( Sannipata ). 

(vi) Sruti is nine-fold as the total of 4 + 3 + 2 = 9, the 
three types of Srara-intervals. 

(vii) Sruti-s are twenty-two. Matahga mentions this 
opinion rather disparagingly, but that is rather curious, because 
while speaking of Sarana he establishes this number itself. 

(viii) Sruti-s are sixty-six i.e. 22 x 3 = 66 according to 
the association of 22 with 3-Sthana-s. 

(ix) Sruti-s are infinite, just like the infinite sounds in Akasa 
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or the infinite waves and ripples in water caused by the blowing 
wind. 

(c) Sarana 

The following expression is very important in the 
description of the second Sarana. 

'TTCfo cT^TT 

(P.6) 

“The 4 Ga-Ni ’ of the Cala-Vina are the Kartd-s i.e. they 
are active as they are to be so lowered as to make them 
identical with the 4 Ri-Ga ’ of the Acala Vina which are 4 Karma ’ 
or the object of the act of lowering.” This relationship of Karta 
and Karma between the Ga-Ni of the Cala Vina and Ri-Ga of 
the Acala Vina respectively deserves attention because it 
indicates clearly that the second Sarana is basically different 
from that of the first one. This could set at rest the contention 
that Bharata and his followers advocated an identical measure 
of lowering in the four Sarana-s. 

(d) Polemic Discussion 

Matanga has indulged in a long discussion on the relation 
between Svara and Sruti. He poses five possibilities in this 
connection and refutes or accepts them as follows : 

(i) Sruti and Svara are identical, like Jdti and Vyakti\ this 
is not acceptable because Svara and Sruti are not perceptible 
by one process and one is known to rest on the other. 

(ii) Svara is reflected (Vivartita) in Sruti just as the face is 
reflected in the mirror; this is fallacious because it implies that the 
perception of Svara is not valid. 

(iii) Sruti is Karana (cause) and Svara is Kdrya (effect) 
just like the lump of clay ( Karana) and jar (Kdryti); this does 
not stand reasoning, because the lump of clay no longer exists 
after the jar comes into existence, but Sruti does exist along 
with Svara. 
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(iv) There is the Parinama of Sruti into Svara like that of 
milk into curd; this is acceptable. 

(v) Sruti is the Vyanjaka (luminator) of Svara just as the 
candle luminates objects like Ghata\ this is also acceptable. 

It is not possible here to go into the implications of this 
discussion due to the limitation of space. The only remark that 
is pertinent here is that the treatment of Svara and Sruti by 
Matahga is very scholastic and bears the influence of grammar, 
Tantra and Vedanta. 


(3) Grama-Murcchana 

The notable points regarding the treatment of Grama are : 

(i) Explanation through an analogy from life (ii) 
explanation of Bharata’s enumeration of SmfMntervals from 
Rsabha and Pahcama instead of Sadja and Madhyama in Ma- 
grdma respectively (iii) explanation of Bharata’s statement about 
the origin of Grama. These points are briefly dealt with below. 

Analogy from life. The following passage is relevant. 

W ^fHH: ^ ffll 

RT TTTRt ^ II 

7 TRtR -IK<^ RT ^ II 


(P. 20, sloka 89-91) 
The word ‘ Grama ’ is taken from ‘ Loka ’ (life). Just as in 
life, a number of families live together in a village, similarly 
Grama is a grouping of Svara, Sruti and the like. There are two 
Grama-s (in music), bearing the names Sadja and Madhyama. 
The mention of Gandharagrama and its negation in the context 
of mortals is also a deviation from Bharata’s tradition. 

(ii) Enumeration of Sruti intervals. Bharata begins from 
Rsabha in the enumeration of the Sruti intervals in 
Sadja grama, instead of doing so from Sadja, as 
■fowl t ^ ^ i 

(Naty asastra 28.22) 
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Matariga assigns two reasons for this: 

I TSZRt I W?I*tST2T- 

>rH^HiyrdMI^I'ifH;i ^5T TTfM W: I 



(P.ll) 


The first reason is that the Murcchana having ‘ Antara ’ 
Svaras can be formed by starting the enumeration from Rsabha 
(in Sadjgarama). If the enumeration is started from Sadja, the 
Murcchana will end at Nisada and Kakali Nisada will not be 
available, but if it is started from Rsabha, the Murcchana will 
end at Sadja and Kakali Nisada will be available. (Similarly in 
Madhyamagrama, if the enumeration is started from 
Madhyama, the Murcchana will end at Gandhara and hence 
Antara Gandhara will not be available, but if Pahcama is the 
starting point, the Murcchana will end at Madhyama and 
Antara Ga will be available). The second reason is that ‘ Sadja ’ 
and ‘ Madhyama ’ are the Gramani Svara-s in Sadja and 
Madhyamagrama respectively, i.e. they are the ‘leaders’ of the 
‘village’ and the other Svara-s come after them. 

As regards Murcchana, the notable points of Matanga’s 
treatment are : 

(i) Etymological definition of Murcchana 

(ii) Dvadasa-Svara-Murcchana-s in addition to Sapta- 
Svara Murcchana and 

(iii) Assigning Murcchana-s to Jati-s. 

(i) The etymological definition of Murcchana is given by 
Matanga in the following words : 




TFT) % n 


(P.22) 


“The root * Murcchana ’ has two meanings viz. to swoon or 
to increase. The second meaning is relevant in the context of 
music. The ‘ Rdga ’ increases or is enhanced through Murcchana 
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i.e. Murcchana brings out the latent or potent element of variety 
of the Grama. 

(ii) Dvadasa-Svara-Murcchana is designed to fulfil the 
requirement of '’Mandrel' and Tara . The authority of 
Nandikesvara is cited in this respect, to the effect that twelve- 
Svara-Murcchana is useful for the accomplishment of Jati- 
Bhasa' and the like and Tara-Mandra and the like. Thus 
Matahga would appear to have followed earlier authority in 
this context, although it seems to be an innovation as far as 
Bharata’s treatment of Murcchana is concerned. The opinion 
followed by Matahga seems to be based on the observation that 
no Raga can become manifest in one ‘ Sthana' alone; hence to 
obtain three Sthana-s in a given Murcchana , some Svara-s 
were added in the beginning and end. Thus Murcchana was 
accepted as being composed of seven Svaras so far as the 
exposition of three 'Sthana-s’, Krama, Kutatdna etc, was 
concerned and it was said to be composed of seven Svara-s in 
the context of Raga , Jati, etc. The following points are notable 
in this connection : - 

(a) Among later authors, Sarhgadeva does not even 
mention the Dvadasa-Svara-Murcchana although he literally 
follows Matahga in assigning Murcchana-s to Jati-s. His 
commentator, Simhabhupala, does take a due note of this 
concept (S.R.I., 4.15.16) but Kallinatha is silent about it. 
Maharana Kumbha vehemently criticises this concept 
(, Sahgitardja, Vol. I pp. 124, 125). Limitations of space and of 
the inclusion of technical details are deterrent in going into this 
point in detail. 

(b) There is no other notable contribution on this point in 
later literature and that is but natural because the roots of the 
Grama-Murcchana-system were shaken around the 15th 
century A.D. when the Mela -system emerged. 

(iii) Matanga’s innovation of assigning Murcchana-s to 
Jati-s is a corollary of his Dvadasa-Svara- concept. It is 
notable that while assigning Murcchana-s to Jati-s. Matahga 
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never uses the names of Sapta-Svara Murcchana such as 
Uttaramandra and the like, but invariably names the respective 
Murcchana in association with the initial Svara such as 
Dhaivatadi, Rsabhadi and the like. Kallinatha is not justified 
in his commentary on S.R. in associating the names of Sapta- 
Svara Murcchana-s with the names like Dhaivatadi. Matanga 
has clearly said that the Dvadasa-Svara-Murcchana is useful 
in the context of Jati and Raga and hence the logical 
conclusion regarding names like ‘ Dhaivatadi ’ in the context of 
Jati-s would be that Matanga intends Dvadasa-Svara- 
Murcchana there. By assigning particular Murcchana to a Jati 
he wants to indicate a particular tuning of the Vina which 
would be suitable for playing the Jati concerned, in association 
with its various Amsa Svara-s i.e. he wants to suggest a tuning 
which could serve the purpose when the Amsa Svara-s of the 
Jati were changed. (There are more than one Amsa Svara-s in 
each Jati). In this context, the names of the Sapta-Svara- 
Murcchana could not serve his purpose and hence he has 
coined separate names. 

4. Marga-Desi 

In the extant literature on music, Matahga’s Brhaddesi is 
the first text which introduces the concept of Marga and Desi 
classification. The relevant passage in its introductory portion 
is reproduced below : 

3WdMld'i)MI<rl: | 

^ ( ?) || 

■RPtfS'Jt m: I 

^ *TFf: Traffic II 

(P.2,slokal3,14) 

“That which is sung with love by women, children, 
cowherds and kings according to their will in their respective 
regions, is called Desi. Marga is known to be twofold, 
Nibaddha and Anibaddha." 

This passage indicates that art-music or stylised music was 
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called Marga and unsophisticated or unstylised music was 
known as Des'i. In the treatment of the entire subject-matter in 
Brhaddesi , Des'i finds a place in the context of Raga-s, because 
they have been grouped as Grdmaraga-s (identified with Marga 
and Des'i Raga-s. Apart from this, the Prabandha chapter of the 
text could be said to be dealing with Desi, as in later literature 
Prabandha was identified with Desi. It is notable, however, that 
Matahga does not label Prabandha as Desi. 

In later literature, the concept of Marga and Desi held 
full sway till the Middle Ages when it lost its real significance. 
Two aspects of this concept developed in later times and are 
recorded in S.R. viz. (i) Marga forms part of spiritual culture 
and is esoteric, whereas Desi aims at enjoyment and 
entertainment. 

(ii) Marga is rooted in tradition and Desi enfolds all 
deviations and modifications. Obviously the first aspect is 
deep and internal or subjective and the second is rather 
superficial and external or objective. In S.R. the bifurcation of 
Marga and Desi has crystallised in five topics viz (i) Raga- 
Grdmardga-s are identified with Marga and Desi. Ragas form 
a part of Desi as is the case in Matanga’s text, (ii) Tala- the 
number and nature of Mdrga-Tala-s is the same as given by 
Bharata viz. five. Des'i Tala-s are described as 120 and their 
number is flexible, (iii) Compositional pattems-the text- 
oriented G'itaka-s spoken of by Bharata were classified under 
Marga as they follow the Marga-tala pattern and Prabandha-s 
were identified with Desi. (iv) Musical instruments in the 
description of Pataha (a variety of drum)— a specific 
measurement is prescribed for Marga Pataha and the 
measurement of Desi Pataha is optional. This bifurcation is 
not spoken of with reference to any other instrument, (v) 
Dance-here too, like instruments, the bifurcation occupies a 
very insignificant part. Cari-s (single-step movements of the 
feet, thighs and waist) are classified under Marga and Desi, 
presumably on the basis of including under Marga those that 
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have been spoken of by Bharata and under Desi those that 
comprise later developments. 

Thus it will be seen that Matahga’s concept of Marga 
and Desi which started with Raga-classification was later 
extended to many other topics and there were also some 
basic additions. 

5. Rag a 

This may be said to be the most important topic in the 
text. The following points deserve mention in this respect. 

(i) Two passages of Matanga in the introductory 
portion of the Raga chapter pose an apparent contradiction. 
The first passage (p. 81, sloka 279) states that the author 
intends to speak about the Laksya-Laksana of Raga-marga, 
which has not been spoken of by Bharata. The second 
passage (p. 87) cites the authority of Bharata in the context 
of Suddha Raga-s. This apparent contradiction could be 
resolved by taking a balanced view to the effect that though 
Bharata does not elaborate the topic of Raga, he does 
mention six or seven names which were later identified with 
Suddha Grama-Raga-s. 

(ii) Citation of several earlier authorities other than 
Bharata, who is silent on this topic, regarding the number of 
Giti-s in which Raga-s have to be classified. Matanga himself 
accepts seven Giti-s but later texts beginning with S.R. have 
accepted the more rational view of tfJga-classification under 
five Giti-s and exposition of Bhasa-Vibhasa and Antara-bhasa 
as varieties and sub-varieties of Gramaraga-s. 

(iii) The section on Desi Raga-s is extremely mutilated 
and virtually lost, but the Mahgalacarana verse reading as 
follows suggests that Tantric Dhyana-s might have been given 
for Desi Raga-s by Matanga. This inference is supported by 
Maharana Kumbha’s repeated reference to Matanga’s authority 
in the context of Tantric Dhyana-s for Desi Raga-s. 
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«RJcFT*ri ^^IH^d4i<4>dlVUsKi Trf^^T, 
MlHl^-y^dWH^<HrHdi ^cHTCW^SlHJ 
04[<rlfK *fff fKR^rdrRi 4140*141 
^4f MI¥ll ; g!Hl'«tm'H4eH+ti faSRtft ^TTTffcf II 

(P.140,141) 

(iv) Matanga’s treatmant of Raga-s is rich in detail and 
thus his text is a landmark in the history of Raga. 

6. Prabandha 

Mataiiga’s text is the first in extant literature to provide a 
treatment of Prabandha. Forty-eight varieties of Prabandha 
are given without any grouping. The three groups viz Siida, 
Alikrama and Viprakirna given in S.R. would appear to be 
later developments. 

Conclusion 

Thus we have seen that Mataiiga’s Brhaddesi is an epoch- 
making text in the history of Indian Sahgitasastra. It 
effectively fills up the long gap between Bharata and 
Sarngadeva and is of immense value to the student and 
researcher, in spite of being extremely corrupt and mutilated. 

— Published in I.M.J. Vol. VI-VII1 -4,No. 11 -14 (1970-71) 





















SRIKANTHA’S RASAKAUMUDI 

a Review of Salient Points Taken from Passages 
Culled from an unpublished text* 


Prefatory Remarks 

Srikantha’s Rasakaumudi is a Sanskrit work of the 16th 
century A.D. dealing with Sanglta (comprehending Gita, 
Vadya and Nrtya) in its first half and a miscellany of 
heterogenous subjects like Rasa, Bhava, Erotics (only 
Sadrtuvarnana and Sodasasrngara) and Rajaniti grouped under 
the heading ‘Sahitya’ in the latter half. It is one of the few 
works on Sanglta having their origin in Western India. It is a 
specially important work of its time because it comprehends all 
the three aspects of Sanglta whereas practically all other works 
of its period dealt merely with Gita. One of the interesting 
features of this work is the commingling of cognate subjects 
which it presents in its second half. Thus the work is of 
considerable importance in a study of the musical literature of 
the medieval period of Indian history. 

A Ms. copy of Rasakaumudi was presented to Pt. 
Omkamath Thakur, Ex-Principal of our College, by Prof. D. R. 
Mankad of Gangajala Vidyapeetha, Aliabada, in December 
1959. Panditji made this copy available to our Research 
Section for which courtesy the College is grateful to him. The 
Research Section took up the work of reconstructing the 
available text. This Ms. Copy is said to have been prepared on 
the basis of three Mss. one each deposited in the B.O.R.I. 
Poona, the Oriental Institute, Baroda and the private collection 
of Prof. Mankad. It was compared with the available portion of 

* Reproduced from Nadarupa, Vol. II, 1963. 
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the text in the original Ms. deposited in the B.O.R.I. Poona, 
but the other two original Mss. could not be obtained for 
comparison. 

Concurrently, the Oriental Institute had been preparing 
independently a critical version of the text on the basis of 
Mss. available to them. The fact that the work of 
reconstructing from an almost identical available Mss. of an 
authentic text of Rasakaumudi was in progress simultaneusly 
in the College of Music, B.H.U. and the O.I. Baroda, came to 
notice after both these institutions had proceeded far in the 
progress for their task. It became apparent then that although 
both the institutions could, without any objection in principle, 
publish separately and independently of each other their 
respective reconstructed texts, such publication would entail 
duplication of expense and effort which could be avoided in 
the larger social interest. Moreover, as the text prepared by 
the O.I Baroda was expected to be comparatively more 
complete in certain respects, our Research Section dropped 
the idea of publishing the text reconstructed by it. 

However, at the suggestion of Dr. V. S. Agrawal, Head 
of the Deptt, of Art and Architecture and Dean, Faculty of 
Arts, B.H.U., the Director O.I. Baroda kindly agreed to 
incorporate in their publication an exhaustive introduction to 
the work written by me. The said introduction has already been 
supplied to the O.I. Baroda whose reconstructed text with this 
introduction is expected to be published soon. 

That introduction, however, though exhaustive, is of a 
general nature and has taken the form appropriate to a work 
which provides the text separately from the introduction. It 
provides a general estimate of the work and its author. 
Procedurally, it is out of the scope of such an introduction to 
pick out for detailed treatment and appreciation, illustrative 
and representative passages from the text and salient features 
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of the author’s work. It is proposed to attempt this task in the 
present article. 

Comments on the Scope and General Scheme of 
Rasakaumudi 

In the eyes of a class of critics, treatment of Sangita and 
Sahitya in one and the same work may not be appropriate. 
Such treatment, however, is not open to objection in principle, 
viewed from the standpoint of modem Aesthetics as well as the 
traditional Indian Sangita Sastra as will be seen from the 
discussion below which takes into account taste as an element 
of aesthetic experience. 

Lay opinion often asserts that preference among aesthetic 
values is individual and that there can be no rational 
justification of taste. Modem science of Aesthetics contradicts 
this view and offers criteria for judging artistic activity on all 
levels. These criteria comprise a frame of reference which 
includes variable factors. One of these factors is artistic 
sensitivity to the materials of art and their intrinsic orders and to 
the structural units in musical design. This sensitivity is inborn 
but may by long practice be cultivated. The second factor is a 
certain level of training and experience in the technique of 
music. Both these factors are musical in character and provide 
the background for primary and direct values .But there is a third 
and non-musical factor, which stands for a degree of orientation 
in the essentially non-musical background which, it is claimed, 
enriches the musical experience through the perception of 
derived or indirect values. Thus, if the two other factors in two 
individuals are equal, the variation in the third will determine 
the quality and level of taste. The person who has a background 
in musicology, history, languages, literature, philosophy, 
politics etc. is likely much more to attain a full apprehension of 
derived or indirect values. Apart from non-musical branches of 
knowledge, factual details and circumstances of the author’s 
life, the conditions under which the work of music was 
composed, the socio-cultural background and innumerable 
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other related though non-musical details make possible the 
development of more complex and significant standards of 
taste. 

Standard works on Indian Sahgita also subscribe to a 
similar view. For instance, Bharata and subsequently 
Anandavardhanacarya have affirmed that Rasa, inspite of 
being primarily a literary concept, is more significant in the 
context of the art of tones (music) than in that of the art of 
words (literature). The direct bearing of the concept of Rasa on 
Sahgita has been recognised and supported by succeeding 
tradition over the centuries. Sarhgadeva, the outstanding 
author of medieval times, goes even a step further and includes 
the following non-musical elements in addition to Rasa in the 
Laksanas of a Vaggeyakara (composer of the poetry and music 
of songs). 

(O 

Knowledge of grammar. 

(^) ^WHycfluidi— 

Proficiency in diction. 

( 3 ) 

Knowledge of prosody. 

(*) 

Proficiency in figures of speech. 

(<0 

Know ledge of Rasa and Bhava. 

( ^ ) — 

Knowledge of geography and sociocultural conditions of 
different countries or regions. 

(V9) 

Knowledge of many languages. 

( 6 ) *Wcqn— 

Susceptibility or artstic sensitivity. 

(%) <ifadddl— 
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Sense of proportion or propriety. 

(*o) 

Competence to compose poetry in original form or style. 

(U) 

Capacity to penetrate into other’s hearts. 

(U) 

Ready wit and capacity to win victory in public debates. 

Thus, both from the points of view of modem Aesthetics 
and traditional Indian Sangita Sastra, there would seem to be a 
reasonable justification for Srikantha’s treatment of poetics 
and politics in his treatise along with Sangita. 

However, a striking feature of Srikantha’s treatment of 
poetics is that he has picked out for exhaustive, explicit and 
illustrative treatment one of the ingredients of Srrigara Rasa 
viz. Uddipana Vibhava in two of its varieties (Sadrtu and 
Sodasa Sriigara). The inordinate length at which he has dealt 
with these topics would appear to be without a precedent in the 
works of poetics. As the introductory portion of the second 
half of Rasakaumudi is not to be found in the available text, it 
is difficult to say whether he has himself given any reasons for 
this extraordinary procedure. The only reason apparent from 
the concluding portion of this work is that he had done this for 
the pleasure of his patron king. It is possible that the king was 
more specially interested in these specific topics than in others 
and that at his behest Srikantha had written his work. 

In regard to Sangita, the topic which deserves special 
notice in Rasakaumudi is the author’s peculiar Raga- 
classification. This topic is proposed to be discussed in full 
detail interalia on a basis of comparison with other 
contemporary works in this article. The discussion brings into 
prominence the influence of Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda, primarily 
a literary concept, on Raga-Ragini-Dhyana. It also points to 
the confusion prevalent in mediaeval times regarding Buddha 
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and Vikrta Svaras. Under ‘Sahitya’ the following four topics 
are dealt with in the available text : (1) Rasa (2) Sodasa 
Srrigara (3) Sadrtuvarnana and (4) Rajaniti. The portion 
dealing with these topics deserves special study because (i) it 
bears testimony to the author’s poetic talent which is of a fairly 
high order and (ii) it throws light on the purpose behind the 
author’s attempting a-medley of various subjects. It will be 
convenient to review the salient features of this work under the 
following heads 

(1) Raga-classification 

(2) Rasa 

(3) Sodasa-Srngara 

(4) Sadrtu-varnana 

(5) Rajaniti 

I. Raga-Classification 

Srikantha’s treatment of division of Ragas is peculiar as 
it embodies a mixture of the contemporary Mela classification 
which originated in the South and the Raga-Raginl 
classification prevalent in his times in other parts of the 
country. He classifies 23 masculine Ragas and 15 feminine 
Ragas (Raginis) under eleven Melas and gives Dhyana 
(iconographic contemplation) of each Raga, which is a 
corollary of Raga-Ragini classification. In this respect the only 
known parallel is available in the ‘Ragavibodha’ of Somanatha 
whose treatment of Ragas is similar. Somanatha also gives 
iconographic accounts of 51 out of the 67 Ragas classified by 
him under 23 Melas. Rasakaumudi was composed before 1596 
A.D. as its Ms. copy deposited in the B.O.R.I., Poona bears 
this date. Somanatha’s Ragavibodha is believed to have been 
composed in 1609 A.D. Thus the latter work is definitely 
posterior to the former. Srikantha’s direct influence on 
Somanatha cannot be established as there is a wide divergence 
in details of Raga-classification available in the two works, but 
it is just possible that Somanatha might have drawn general 
inspiration from §rikantha in regard to Raga-Dhyanas without 
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borrowing details from him. In any case, Srikantha does enjoy 
the privilege of being perhaps, the first author in medieval 
times to have conceived a synthesis (albeit rough) of rival 
systems of Mela and Raga-Ragini classification. 

In addition to Raga-Dhyana, Srikantha also enumerates 
the Svaras used in each Mela and Raga and gives brief details 
of Graha, Ariisa, Nyasa, Alpatva, Bahutva, ‘Varjya Svaras’ 
(notes to be omitted), ‘Samaya’ (time) and sometimes Rasa and 
Murchana of Ragas. In connection with the Svaras of Melas 
and Ragas it is necessarry to note the names of Svaras given by 
him. The following table gives a comparative statement of his 
‘Svaras’ along with those of Ramamatya, his contemporary 
whose influence on him is conspicuous in regard to Svara and 
Mela and also the corresponding names current in Hindustani 
(as distinct from Karnataka) music to-day. 


Srikantha 

Ramamatya 

Hindustani names 

l.Suddha Sadja 

Suddha Sadja 

Sadja 

2. Suddha Rsabha 

Suddha Rsabha 

Komala Rsabha 

3. Suddha Gandhara 

Suddha Gandhara 

Suddha Rsabha 

4. Sadharana Gandhara 

Sadharana Gandhara 

Komala Gandhara 

5. Pata Madhyama or Antara 

Cyuta Madhyama 

Suddha Gandhara 

Gandhara 

Gandhara 


6. Suddha Madhyama 

Buddha Madhyama 

Suddha Madhyama 

7. Pata Pancama 

Cyuta Pancama 
Madhyama 

Tivra Madhyama 

8. Suddha Pancama 

Suddha Pancama 

Pancama 

9. Suddha Dhaivata 

Suddha Dhaivata 

Komala Dhaivata 

lO.SuddhaNisada 

Suddha Nisada 

Suddha Dhaivata 

11 .KaisikaNisada 

KaisikaNisada 

Komala Nisada 

12. Pata Sadja or Kakali Nisada Cyuta Sadja Nisada 

Suddha Nisada 

It is clear from 

the above table 

that Srikantha has 


accepted only five Vikrta Svaras for practical purposes. 
Theoretically, he has accepted seven out of the twelve Vikrta 
Svaras mentioned by Sarrigadeva. The same pattern has been 
adopted by Ramamatya. 

The following table will illustrate this point 
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Sarngadeva 

CyutaSadja 
AcyutaSadja 
Catuhsruti Rsabha 
Sadharana Gandhara 
AntaraGandhara 
CyutaMadhyama 
Acyuta Madhyama 
Catuhsruti Pancama 
CyutaPancama 
Catuhsruti Dhaivata 
KaisikaNisada 
KakaliNisada 


Ramamatya 

CyutaSadja 

CyutaSadja 

CyutaSadja 

Sadharana Gandhara 

AntaraGandhara 

CyutaMadhyama 

Cyuta Madhyama 

CyutaMadhyama 

CyutaPancama 

CyutaPancama 

KaisikaNisada 

KakaliNisada 


Srikantha 

Srutipurva Sadja 
Srutipurva Sadja 
Srutipurva Sadja 
Sadharana Gandhara 
AntaraGandhara 
Srutipurva Madhyama 
Srutipurva Madhyama 
Srutipurva Madhyama 
Srutipurva Pancama 
Srutipurva Pancama 
KaisikaNisada 
KakaliNisada 


In the context of Ragas, however, Srikantha frequently 
uses the following grouped names also without referring to the 
constituents of these groups,-Satraya (3 Sadjas), Ritraya (3 
Rsabhas), Gatraya (3 Gandharas), Matraya (3 Madhyamas), 
Patraya (3 Pancamas), Dhatraya (3 Dhaivatas) and Nitraya (3 
Nisadas). 


In an attempt at analysing these grouped names, one is 
struck by the remote and immediate influence of Sarngadeva 
and Ramamatya respectively on Srikantha. The following table 
presents a twofold analysis of these names, bringing out this 
double influence seriatim. 


Grouped names Analysis according to 
given by Sarngadeva’s Vikrta 

Srikantha Svaras 


Analysis according 
Ramamatya’s to alternative 
names 


Satraya 


Ritraya 


Suddha Sadja Cyuta Sadja 
and AcyutaSadja 


Suddha Rsabha, 
Catuhsruti Rsabha and (?) 


Sadja,Patasadja (which has been 
accepted as identical with Kakali 
Nisada) and Acyuta Sadja (? which 
is not accepted by both Srikantha 
and Ramamatya). 

Suddha Rsabha,Pancasruti 
Rsabha and SatSruti Rsabha (the 
latter two being alternative names 
of Suddha Gandhara and 
Sadharana Gandhara 
respectively). 
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Gatraya 

Suddha Gandhara, 
Sadharana Gandhara and 

Antara Gandhara 

Suddha Gandhara, Sadharana 
Gandhara and Pata Madhyama 
(identical with Antara Gandhara). 

Matraya 

Suddha Madhyama, 

Cyuta Madhyama, 

Acyuta Madhyama 

Suddha Madhyama, Pata 
Madhyama (identical with Antara 
Gandhara) and Acyuta Sadja 
(? which is not accepted by both 
Srikantha and Ramamatya). 

Patraya 

Suddha Pancama 

Cyuta Pancama and Acyuta 
Pancama 

Suddha Pancama,Pata Pancama 
and Catuhsruti Pancama (? which 
is not accepted by both Srikantha 
and Ramamatya). 

Dhatraya 

Suddha Dhaivata 
Catuhsruti Dhaivata and (?) 

Suddha Dhaivata, Pancasruti 
Dhaivata,and Satsruti Dhaivata. 
(the latter two being alternative 
names of Suddha N isada and 
Kaisika Nisada respectively). 

Nitraya 

Suddha Nisada 

KaiSika Nisada and 

KakaliNis&da 

Suddha N isada, Kaisika N isada 
and Pata Sadja (identical with 
Kakali Nisada). 


The above analysis leads to the following observations 
regarding these grouped names 

(i) ‘Ritraya’ and ‘Dhatraya’ can be explained only in terms 
of alternative names given by Ramamatya because 
Sarngadeva does not speak of three Rsabhas or three 
Dhaivatas. But the very purpose of Ramamatya’s 
innovation of alternative names of Rsabha-Dhaivata is 
forfeited when three or even two Rsabhas or Dhaivatas 
are spoken of. His purpose is to avoid the rejoinder of 
&uddha Gandhara-Sadharana Gandhara, Sadharana 
Gandhara-Antara Gandhara, Suddha Nisada-KaiSika 
Nisada and Kai§ika Nisada-Kakali Nisada by using the 
alternative names Pancasruti Rsabha and SatSruti 
Rsabha for Suddha Gandhara and Sadharana Gandhara 
respectively and Pancasruti Dhaivata and SatSruti 
Dhaivata for Suddha Nisada and Kaisika Nisada 
respectively in the case of the respective rejoinders. 
This purpose is totally defeated by speaking of three 
Rsabhas and three Dhaivatas together. 
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(ii) In Gatraya and Nitraya, Snkantha seems to follow 
Sarrigadeva rather than Ramamatya because the latter 
is very particular about avoiding rejoinders of Suddha 
and Vikrta varieties of one and the same ‘Svaras’ 
through the use of alternative names. 

(iii) In regard to the significance of the terms ‘Satraya’, 
‘Matraya’ and ‘Patraya’, Srikantha seems to be under 
the influence of Sarrigadeva. But it is very curious 
indeed that in the context of enumeration of Vikrta 
Svaras, he should indirectly reject the Acyuta Sadja, 
Acyuta Madhyama and Kaisika (Catuhsruti) Paiicama 
of Sarrigadeva by accepting only seven out of the 
twelve Vikrta Svaras spoken of by the latter, but when 
he comes to Raga Laksanas he should speak of three 
varieties each of Sadja, Madhyama and Paiicama which 
are inconceivable without the aforesaid ‘Svaras’ 
rejected by him. 

(iv) These grouped names contain a great deal of illogical 
overlapping. For example, Pata Sadja is included in 
both ‘Satraya’ and ‘Nitraya’. 

After this introductory reference to Srikantha’s Suddha- 
Vikrta Svaras in the context of Svaras, Melas and Ragas, it will be 
interesting to tabulate now his Raga-classification giving a 
comparative view in relation to Sudhakalasa’s ‘Sangha-Upanisat- 
Saroddhara’ (S.U.S.), Subharikara’s ‘Sarigita Damodara’ (S. Dam), 
two earlier contemporaries of his work; Ramamatya’s ‘Svara- 
Mela-Kala-Nidhi’ (S.M.K.N.) a contemporary work; Somanatha’s 
‘Ragavibodha’ (R.V.) and Damodara Pandita’s ‘Sangita Darpana’ 
(S. Darp.), two later contemporary works. 

The following general deductions can be arrived at from the 
above comparative table 

(1) Although Srikantha appears to have drawn 
inspiration from Ramamatya or some other source of 
southern tradition in the original conception of his 
plan of Raga classification under Melas, his 
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execution is marked by many important deviations 
and innovations. 

(2) Srikantha’s system of classification of masculine 
and feminine Ragas in one and the same ‘Mela’, 
independently of each other, is not in conformity 
with the Raga-Ragini classification of 
contemporary, earlier or later authors who have 
invariably classified feminine Ragas as wives of 
masculine Ragas. His pattern is to be found only in 
Somanatha’s Ragavibodha, a later work which but 
for this feature follows the Mela classification. 

(3) The number of masculine Ragas in Rasakaumudi 
exceeds that of feminine Ragas, whereas in all other 
works giving Raga-Ragini classification the number 
of feminine Ragas far exceeds that of masculine Ragas 
as five or six Raginis are ascribed to each Raga 

(4) Certain names like Gaudamalhara, Kamoda etc. are 
not found in the five works taken above for 
comparison. Gaudamalhara is a Raga widely known 
in present day Hindustani music. This name leads 
one to think that Srfkantha had perhaps paid some 
attention to stray Ragas unnoticed in other 
contemporary works. 

(5) Srfkantha’s Ragas (masculine and feminine) bear the 
influence of both the southern tradition on the one 
hand and the northern, eastern and western traditions 
on the other. For example, there are some Ragas like 
Mukhari, Malavagauda etc. which belong to the 
southern tradition and others like Gaudamalhara and 
Kamoda which owe their origin to other parts of the 
country. 

(6) The wide range of divergence in regard to Ragas 
apparent in all the works of medieval times is 
striking. No rational ground of this divergence is 
available because none of the authors has cared to 
cite any authority or to establish his own standpoint. 
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All of them seem to have been satisfied with simple 
enumerations according to their own viewpoint, the 
basis wherof is not stated anywhere. Our author is 
no exception to this general trend of the period. 

(7) Both masculine and feminine names of Ragas are 
found in all works giving Mela-Raga classification. 
Srikantha’s novelty lies in presenting the Ragas 
bearing these names as Purusa and Stri Ragas 
through the Dhyanas given by him. 

The details of Raga-Laksanas as given by our author are 
compressed in the following table. 

The following observations arising from Srikantha’s 
Raga-Laksanas shown in the above are relevant here 

(1) The Laksanas are generally very brief and scanty. 

(2) Utter confusion prevails in regard to names of Svaras. 
The six-Sruti varieties of Gandhara and Nisada are 
sometimes mentioned as Sadharana and Kaisika and at 
other times as ‘Trisruti ” (representing their three-Sruti 
intervals from Rsabha and Dhaivata respectively). 
Similarly Kakali Nisada and Antara Gandhara are 
sometimes referred to separately even in cases where 
‘Satraya’or‘Matraya’are mentioned. Really speaking, 
Kakali (identical with Pata Sadja) and Antara 
Gandhara (identical with Pata Madhyama) are 
included in ‘Satraya’ and ‘Matraya’ respectively. 

The full text of Srikantha’s Mela-Raga (Ragini) 
classification is reproduced below in order to enable readers to 
form a first hand idea of his novel treatment of the subject. In 
connection with Ragadhyana one introductory remark is 
pertinent here. Masculine Ragas and feminine Raginis have 
been generally presented in the medieval literature on Saiigita 
in different emotional states of Srrigara Rasa. The system of 
Ragadhyana, since its very inception, bears the marked 
influence of Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda, a literary concept which 
developed unprecedented richness of variety and meticulous 
classification in the medieval times. 
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Extracts from Ragavivekadhyaya (II Chapter) of 
Rasakaumudi 

Srikantha speaks of the importance of Raga-Dhyana in 
the following verses 

GIH RnT MiqRfl TFt(5)Rrj°TT "SRI ^1 

y'lld^lHjild^dlft TRT^«T: % II 

3Rt W Pd'ia<l wJHffcR ’WR^I 

"5#tf Hd^el ^ ■H'llcRIKalT&'tiddt Ph^ II 

3T2T ^JsIlRchlAtf: 


TO W '#gp8Jdt$=M: I 
S WI-yUlPW^R: ■TOTTcfaT II 

■^giffR^ntTR— 

-H-41-HiviiJ^i Yrt '5^ 


^tsIlPlWRR— 

RiyJ^Vp-MHrMdrgM^T I 

yyiPwi q-*^ f^nRr n 

ffd ^<aKl(q^q>: I 


3TST 


?J5T: yRMM'l: ^ «T: Md^UM*^ I 
H l dd'lU^ TTRRlfa cRT M^ll 


Hld^fUilHI-d'ldtmi: — 

HdWI-yiddl -^5: #TI£t Ipfft 3=T: I 
■qflfl 'Reft ffrst Wr^T^t II 

vRR^sfR +<J|fi<^-lddrddl< 4 l: II 


4lde|<fl5ci^ u IH— 


TFI: *qi-H l dql RrqKWtPrScT: I 

PtMSfa: JhPddtN 7*Rt <TFt *i^dl II 


T^lf^^^dy + l-d+l-diyMlRrlP^d'flt'iril: I 
RrCRRl Hldd'ftWl: II 
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blips' 4)1 ^Tgcnf^RTT I 

■nra%#Rf ^ gjf^rsRnjf^n 11 

'^nlTT RM'l<rHlg: yHlPg+l ^^PeWISI II 
This Dhyana seems to point to ‘Abhisarika Nayika’. 

USWmwR: TJJlf wfal ^ I 
Pi cm a>pM<^ * *t%cpil 

^W^Wd^: ■g^it W^tH5lwrd^l6d<rMI I 

This ‘Dhyana’ bears the indistinct mark of affinity with 
‘Vasakasajja Nayika’. 


Rifled 8 FTH.— 

yid^ l fl RPelclPJd l I 

=wfwPM ^psrciftFft n 

«jU|kr1d-«A PM+'+udHlPdHl WT^d Wfct fipt ^RPpi 

— 1 


WpfazTRPT— 


ft^ratoro^T^TqT (?) (Rnr) i 
IPfaT Tit: 'SP*2|IMlfafd Pr^fa: II 

VI^JIdd^UpMddoilMdl I 




M^itHswi "ntTrET Mlfci«+>l ■RcTT I 

*IHM^ "Kfdf'Pfa'^dl II 

'dlHltdHH— 

Wt cidlilP^d^irlttl Tl^msftwrf^TI 
MFTtTSthjd^I^fNT V«wftd 3tbl4><rHWgkl II 
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TT^IT I 

TTFI "F^^Pubdl II 

'^HHoi|||<chufi^| ^kPhhI I 

Ml^Pli^f^^HI^JI jfUlPd ^rfilcB'ohl^H II 

T*W\ d^U|i| — 

TT^ <MI: I 
RRxtTl IJTcT: "*Jd: I 

^IU^<lMcb: II 

"JcfT '{fd^-^d): I 

y^chlel PcM^I Pi cl TT M&HlOM: q,crlch u ciMT^t II 

^faUflilS^W: -qoT | 

ftwt ^ TFT: W?t TT ^FTt^ II 

T T^ r FF§F5[3Fr<ri1dHI^ ^^Ho^pq^dl^ : I 

^JW^T: VpdR^Pi^iPl TT ^<qiOMi *\M[h ^cbiH^JI 
Almost all other authors give the Dhyana of Bhairava in 
similar terms. 

^T^T ^Tdt ftf^fcT: I 

T J°rf ’F^FFJrbt ^T ^feil^FFT fc^Tpll 
Barigala Raga has been described in Sarigita Ratnakara 
2.2. 160-61, but Kallinatha’s commentary on this portion is not 
available. It is not known how the author refers to Kallinatha 
in this context. 

«qj'lHW4HHr- 

MT^^ddl^W^uiiioiuil ^lchdlM f^TTTTT W: I 
^nWc^d^dc4><u^j ^fTdTFT: ^fadWMWl II 

WS^IW^d): TTTCT: WI#1: I 

WcT: 3rg^ fdrT ^juf: TTOcT: II 

^q^ u i HcflS^Tt crlPdcil ^0: II 
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ft'HI lei ftc4 dftldiftr^R: TflftoTRT^: II 


\ TFTT: II 


3 . arer stUrAh: 


^g:gcft ^ ^ftcri ■pPTcf 
ui*muilsfq di^i<l ftqiq: <^fti<=h) g^T: II 

%Tt5^T Tjf^fr : II 


Here the reference to Catuhsruti Rsabha Dhaivata is 
worthy of note. These names convey the real interval of these 
notes, but they are not found anywhere else in the whole of the 
text. As our author is influenced by Ramamatya who does not 
speak of these intervals, this stray reference is curious. 
Sarrigadeva’s ‘Catuhsruti Rsabha-Dhaivata’ are not accepted by 
Srikantha and here he seems to refer to the actual four-Sruti 
interval of Rsabha-Dhaivata, independent of Cyuta Sa-Pa 
respectively. 


sftTFlt ^ SRTTOt cRT: I 

^cHIHMIUHIIfll: cRT: II 


ftdl-cl 

gyf: 





SfU'HIWIHH,— 

c^uitq^l^ddoqH^q: I 
^Tlf^oZT: #t'HHIHI Pm fSTORTchl 

'RTcT^^tciyuiH— 

g^rf ^^qql4dl FTcrasfr: ^cfl 

ftWT RT^^Kq^dl PdxKSMl II 


Pwm W*KH^ tSnTTfcT f^FcT TTTcFfSft: II 
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ftMyfswi i! 

ti°|uNu|t wrawi f^fT d^l tg^ RNddd l | 

PtrM ft*)dl f^icT Atqlq njl 

y^4iR4*HtyuiHr- 

^lfA+1 d^ldddHru^dl I 

3ft W 'Ild+ldA: II 

ararahzjR^— 

H^c^cMcrlV^IHcd^fcAMI fil3 ftfllnft fcK^I TJrET I 
^yj-s-ddfr^d'^d^-diwi q^nftrar mt!% M-fidAm n 
Dhanyasi is presented here as a Nayika in separation 
(Virahotkanthita). 

^c<i|My|<cd!yu|i^— 

« 1 i u iT ^nDF^tR: ^'dddfd^jfad: I 

^^''ifdMIdii^ #*1T tftt PU'dtM.II 

^IPOTTSqn^— 

J l'd«iTqe4itKPhvKiuii r-iaPq'ilfa: Tjftftfeits# | 
ytfdy¥d ^-di-Jtiiui'i) toi n 





f^faqil Hctidl l 

^51: d<*IHM$WI: II 


t^pS^ff^TjRITFIT: — 

^l'«Sdgl<d*dt±H'*dld'As'^ M'dVgtl: I 


^•S-tgd^uiH— 

: -H TT^MW'H'd-*: I 

"hr dwidji w 11 

^•MK'sIq^idqigW^'dlHl+tdl'bd'Jl: I 

T^t wit ^ftrcrs^ ftRM^ ^rawF[:ii 

^rd^4dgAcdfd^=h: I 
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This is an exception to the general trend of ‘Dhyana’ as it 
is marked by the absence of direct or indirect reference to 
Srngara Rasa. 

3TO cbUlfd^iUAH: 


?TST: WRT m 1%: I 

ft: ^ II 

<f^=n<3lcbi: II 



ft^Kftdd ^ cjr ftiflP^d: I 

ft<*T =n u ifel3^T ^ts||c|^: || 

^^IldMd: ^ ^ftroif7<ftRI 

^7: ft>?K^K u iitl: ^ifetFT: ditdldHlfui: || 


Here also the absence of any reference to Srngara-Rasa is 
noteworthy. 


( ) «<^lcdcdyu|i{— 


^IfTcT: ^fft: I 

^3“^ ura: y4<Plft-d^l: n 


^ fadl^l ^-IcrHIHI tfa+c^tllHI II 


<HIHTK1$PJT^— 

WRt: ^uilH: WWI&fild: I 

■ftt: 'Sr'TRr^lfts# 4>ld><r A l'dUlPj|d: II 


'tx.^ci'tHdici: ifi^'^lg't’Krl: TT^Rftfa^vtM: y1®=t>lcqf |q*n<rt: I 
l^lftftcPTM: TJTft ERftNM: <SHici'HH*fl<.i ) l: II 

This is another instance of Dhyana devoid of ‘Srngara. 1 

<frsfcr$pirR— 

cfrst WTH^rET J|ld<*il ftcraft^l 
b-*H5fli ^=b«Hi ^ T|Wcbfc|l'd<5Hl II 
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dUlwjHR— 

PcHKddl efrst f^raf ^Jcft W«TTRII 

The association of Todi with deer is almost universal 
with all authors and is pictorially represented in many 
paintings. 

yudUdcd^uiR— 


^ddWUS-mWl 'll-^KclWd: I 


WR^S^ IWITct: TTcfel W II 


yu<iKc(M4ii^— 


^JFI: fed ^ d W dxrHKtWRI 


tfid l -di. C^t) WKdlS-q II 



TTTT: II 


II 


This is a novel instance of ‘Bhakti-Rasa’ in Raga- 
Dhyana. 


6 . 3m 

■^St ^ tfe '^l RdlPfel 'JT: I 



fe^fe 


II 


■qc^R^cTJTWnT: — 



■Ren: I 


Mc^UedyuiR— 


fctaeiwuS'diy: q^iHa^qP^d: I 


« MlddtdPciaiPre iK%: II 


cfl u ll(ddl<: did+UcrdK: ^<R®Ji c h u I: I 

d>l^41<rd5l: 5'i<P;'5,q c wl hc^kiihi Pid<l fcHlfd II 

No reference to the rainy season is made in the ‘Dhyana’ 
of this seasonal Raga. 





dUMc^KWlMR— (?) missing. 
*IMl<)c'Uifvpq— (?) missing. 
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cfcluV'lwJHH— 

R'dlHtl <+>l«bfrHlRd)<j fsrfiR P^Rtl 

Pqci)q>qiil W^-dl || 

This is a pathetic desctiption of a Nayika in separation. 

II 5 P 1 H<r?i<l^;qi TFTT: II 

*?. 3?2I ^ITf^T^: 


MdlR+1 Pmt ^ 

ft?T5T: WP*T: Pjfct II 

^irl^ranH^PTTT^— 

lyif ^rit 

T& 3T#5qr 3tIcT:^T^ 3Tnfa% II 


3TT?J: TO5n 


yywMlqfqcn'ld'lqi I 

pRm g#t:ll 

II ^llRi'hlAci: 


^o. 3TST eh^iuiAd: 

^ ppft ^Ptmt PR ^ PTRcft tpftl 
■HTVR'^tsfq TTPSIRt ■fcr: cpp^fFTO^tcf: II 
chrqi'JiH<r)^i-M'UMl: — 

TdWKlM ■<* l |HR{i4UlSII H3fR ffl 

qirMiuicigprp^— 

ffcR PTPT II 

Rq^usraT '5^: "Sfr^F: ^RciRfa: || 


ftam fcici4> ptptR ■afsfe 1 

^KTcquI^iHilq-^: ^qroRFfr TJpRT -aRg: II 
Vira Rasa is conspicuous here. 

I hR < 1 ^ 11 ^— 

^raRt RRt ^yif 
^q^RT ^0: sTlrto: 

ehlMRwtHtf— 

h1cii*-®k: yw^tl'Ji'iql RdPHHlH^dqwiddT I 

■gpT RR: fHd'MI^IW: ^wRtHlI RcR RmiR II 


Puflldl aa^A||p-o|d: I 
^<^l u llteNgHU4l: II 
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pftr—missing. 

ci«n wrwl i 
xRTrafV it wfr -m ft*!?: II 

TTTT^FT^T^— 

yK^t 7 fr^ T J , t: II 

■qrcnpfncTcT: Tft^tfarUS^: II 

yH£M4MH— 

firaTTM: t^MTfini 

II ^ II 
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Total No.of Nameof --the ofthe —-—- 

Nameofthe ^o 0 f masculine masculine Nameof the femi- femi- Name ot the 

Me,a Raeas Ragas Raga work Remarks nine nine work Kemark 

b compared Ragas Raga compared 
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In connection with Raga-Dhyana a detailed comparison 
with Somanatha’s Dhyanas based on relevant illustrations 
would have been interesting. But such a comparison is not 
possible within the limited space at our disposal here. 
However, the following general observations can aptly be 
made on the basis of a cursory comparative consideration of 
the treatment of Raga-Dhyana by these two authors 

(i) Whereas Srikantha has given the Dhyana of each Raga 
just after giving its Laksana, Somanatha has devoted a 
separate section to ‘Dhyana’ after completing the 
Laksanas of all Ragas. 

(ii) Srikantha has not made any exception in giving 
Dhyanas but Somanatha has selected fifty-one out of 
his seventy six Ragas for giving Dhyanas. 

(iii) As regards the poetic worth of his Dhyanas, Srikantha 
can generally be said to have excelled Somanatha. 

(iv) Somanatha explains his Raga-Dhyanas in terms of 
Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda, in the commentary on his own 
work Ragavibodha. Thus the significance of Nayaka- 
Nayika-Bheda to the terms of Sangita, implicit in other 
works on Sangita has been explicitly brought out by 
him. Somanatha’s work is generally known for its Mela 
classification, but his explanation of Raga-Ragini- 
Dhyana is not particularly noted. Srikantha has not 
made such an explicit reference to Nayaka-Nayika 
Bheda, although his Raga-Dhyanas too bear the marked 
influence of this concept. 

In the concluding portion of ‘Ragaviveka’, our author 
has defined Sampurna, Audava and Sadava as well as 
Suddha, Chayalaga and Samkirna-the traditional varieties of 
Ragas in the following verses. He has also ascribed six Ragas 
to six seasons and six seasons to six parts of the cycle of day 
and night in ‘Sisira’, perhaps by way of an example, as 
follows- 
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Season 

Raga 

Period in day 




and Night 

Season 



in Sisira 


Sisira 

Bhupala 

Purvahna 

Vasanta 

Vasanta 

Vasanta 

Madhyahna 

Grisma 

Grisma 

Bhairava 

Divasanta 

Varsa 

Varsa 

Megha 

Ratryardha 

Sarat 

Sarat 

Pancama 

Rajanisesa 

Tusaragama 




(Hemanta) 

Hemanta 

Natanarayana 

Nityam (in all periods) 

Sisira 


ignjjf; f^^TT TFTT ^fal: II 

TM^ Mg*TT: ITfrFt: ?fST: «SNlci'H«in: I 

^Ma tj«p$ ,fbti cm yPcmra^ n 
3T^ TfH ■grPT ^ tpiRl MR+ir^TI: I 
dHIcl'l l *RfT: TJlf: HUPd^dlS it II 
g*ft {Pd>gdl ^ g WgHW pKF'Ptdl: II 

d^FTT: — 

ggTcT: Htlf?R d^-dWH^ iRrt '5?T 

jM ifcjw^sf?rcppTt gqfg imifw: i 
TPTt TFTfagT fact VKcWel Wtt 
%*Rt ^ Hdl^dsPd^r^ft dKldU||{sfl: 3PTR(II 
ggff ^jftprt du-dwpi T*~ 

Tfaq ^iftqwi ^ njeiywr-pi g«ni 

<|7^’ ■?TTg ddP-d g^Ki'IH 

fTrP flftrc% t^lsfq Rpn#rc«i ?eft: n 

II Rasa 

Only an incomplete portion of the Rasavarnanadhyaya of 
Rasakaumudi extending over ten verses is available in our text. 
The first two of these apparently deal with Sapahetuka 
Vipralambha and Protsyatpatika Nayika respectively. These 
verses appear to be an insignificant remnant of the author s 
detailed and comprehensive treatment of Srngara Rasa which 
is lost to us. The next eight verses are illustrative of the eight 
traditional Rasas (including Santa and excluding Srngara). 
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Extracts from Rasavarnanadhyaya (Chapt. VII) of 
Rasakaumudi 

( Vliqijqehfqyc'lwJ: )— 

■'TT'f fR 5fi3>-dcrll fWRRTt TRcj 
a^qi^-Rid: ^«Tr fcRlfddl g^nf%T I 

w h gfosi ci<(y<ri fsr^jcr 

n^iwici'je ^ ■qfiig? ftsrai g ; ftsRTii 

( ylq-qrMlachi nftichi )— 

18 iPf ^uwcdl-i^gHi '^KHviiyiRiiai 

cfFIT: 4,^ U |^Hiru|gJ|clHHlA| g^RT 

<=hci^n fadl'dHM'Mr'gnf: g*: *snfiR: II 

tjTWtlil RSIT— 

STRTcit CT5RI R *frjR ^cf | 

Trat ^cwq^F: ^RSRrgsggr gercrat tot 
3M: frr ■qfivinl R mid< <rgn 
This illustration has a mark of originality in comparison with 
the hackneyed theme of The word is an explicit 

reference to laughter which is depreciated by Indian poetics. 
'*hUH*il tretT— 

3ng^t: yqcide'il r-A-shi g ^i^ 

aglil^l R*R TTSTOT ^Tg^Rgi 

SRkg^tacnifqgfl^ TRJcAfcRI- 
^trai Tsr^ ?R^f%|| 

The reference to d><? u i is open to the same objection as above. 
AsUfil tmr— 

fcT: 

%gHir<d R ffeci gs R g£**Rh 
gjftcT: RTtfo WHT %df^ 
wfI ^rfei g^m rtrriji 

qWtAi rsit— 


■H'*4iq-viflrA , J| fBcft cii-^ciq*! *RTg 
RKMK^g «#RT «t#RTI 
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fTR! ^RT 'TfcT: 

\ \ W!! 'SmRt II 


^rcrr— 


«t>u|[<J>K<KRH’jhR ^lt oMHK^-ri 


oqfq cft^q ^T: ^ : tgcFlfif UMK^cHW^I 


«l|U|mHRrai MdWHMt: RdiH4'T fqrj^ 


Pd^ l tdHpdia^floqMPd Wf TfT: II 


This verse is a fine illustration of our author’s poetic talent 
but the explicit reference to fear (fw) is objectionable. 

afl'McHtfil 'WT— 


ifa: TjfirnfcmfacT ^icu^M 


faRPTFT MWdMd ■srre^T ^iRP^Id^l 



Tt RdfqdVi'CK cWP^rf^ti^ll 





<H^ t il f^>cT Pi Pm cl fSilcidcrl ^8jtS^qTic^ u iiciJ 


-sTTcfr 


TFF^4W<d-d< 4icrlH(H ftsic^I ‘TOM II 


° 4 HMK«> l lll L llP , lf^e|lcriW<crld , |off^cn3ie)TfHlfV- 


oqldjcrl^ruiMlPdy+PcidHdHI f^IPTI 


3TFTtcT^ddldtr^i^^McrldlMttc|ldircird5i 


Td53IRT dH+d^dHcddRd^-Md^HJI 

3TST?TT: — 


y^d^dd^Pd dHc+lR ycbRdfal- 


TTRFT 541-d^M Rl+ryd+HdsOr^^Wg^ I 


tHT HlP u l4^^!>l^<cKci*w1mcil'Ci<ld 


uWd cht^cbu<ij ufaiddPdtd Mg*$«l II 
Ttwjl^lPydM<atMK>R=Hi y^d'^fiT^Tf 
'ii'iKqRiq^eKciPci'ni *1% l 

tfri cj’S^dlSic'l Pddtdi ^cil^'il u lldti 
W fnft^RFT ‘R^oqraPT W^ll 
The above verse contains a very fine Utpreksa on Hara. 
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3mfrT cHcfrH — 

fcidch cRT: 

feeT TERf ^jR+WI: tj* | 

^ ^i^^HHcri ^IRfauj -g^T 

The Upama of‘Tilaka’ with the seal of Kamadeva is notable. 

f^gTsft cHER 

wU^iR<*>hj 

3TRPT ~9b^\\ fcriel<si fcTeW 
T* ^oHMecjc?) 

This is another ‘Upama’ of ‘Tilaka’, illustrating the 
author’s fertile poetic imagination. 

3R c^usci*^— 

<aigi)<afaTi ^pn fafef s rdPjH-Hlfodi - 

sfl'>'"=KriHidd TfT^T: ^ 

^sfS-srct^T fag TO: ^fyrfrq% : || 

The Utpreksa for two ‘Karnakundalas’ as two wheels of 
the chariot of Kandarpa is beautiful. 

<l'4l<ri^t*Hi«ilq5<r14RHeil4dHHirc('l'cl- 

<*><;*<!» 

Nearly twelve verses are missing here and the succeeding 
portion starts with Thus description of 3T^ 7 TFT, 

<«i»h u i, •iitii^TtJi, 4)§ u i (^PT) and ' : JJT is missing. 

3T2T«*>^*1— 

ticT)KnrqTOi TRnftcT^RgFgRf^^RT 


3t^r, 




^"f^q-q-iHIdclIi f^TOcgST "RHl^lRuj) u 

^1'UR^lRldirdH’gt ctr r^d4»0^ l: 

•qcf-reti: taRRui y^idtt f^TOTOTl TT5f^ I 
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Minify 


1% TRZU MR^ld^RM^Tbl II 


The commingling of red and white colour in the Nayika’s 
lips is beautifully described by the poet. 

3TO W^rt— 


sffTCT: sbMVlRd'dl'JI'jRldl 

WI ^ Rd: I 

^fR: fad dTtjft Rdfan ttdfdhl tfadt 
Ru+>ddi Rdlfa RddRufl-^IWi faff II 

sffKt R*hhi faat i 



: II 


The above is an excellent illustration of ciidi^yuH. 

dddia<r) R+fRd TfaFHI»fat 
RbjRlfWTlei TJ^tdfa^TRRfa I 
TffdfTTfai ttdfad 4fa>J%d ^ct 
d)dT»faF*ifa cHddlRcdlffal dT<jft II 
d'-ndfeMH-^H'd'iHd ^ifaldTdfad 

|tl%l#^WIOTTO ^Td: I 
^dldtwi TRT %l4( 
sffTCdt It R'JSd WdTgU^rMdllRdiHH 
f^TrSC fafa HdRMsfcUl+dlfagdT 
»fa4d tft^n dffat drsn i 

ttdfvR wM wrat -rof tNflfad 
drenfadR difad ^ w 4Rt<dif*dni ii 
T he author has thus given a detailed exposition of Caturi 
which is the only one psychological element aptly introduced 
by him in Sodasa Srngara. 

IV Sadrtuvarnana 

Sadrtuvarnana has been traditionally accepted as an 
indispensable part of a Mahakavya (epic). In Indian Sanskrit 
literature, ‘Rtusarhhara’, ascribed to Kalidasa, is the first poetic 
work written with the express object of describing Nature in 
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respect of the six seasons of the year. According to some critics, 
it is perhaps the first poem of its kind in world literature. 
Rtusamhara and Srikantha’s Sadrtuvarnana would appear to 
stand out as a distinct class of Sanskrit literature, there being 
hardly any other work similar in conception or execution of 
design. There is every possibility of pur author having derived 
general inspiration from Rtusamhara in planning his work. A 
brief comparison of the plan and execution of the two works 
may not, therefore, be out of place here. 

Nature is regarded in Sanskrit literature as significant to 
poetry either as a frame or setting of life, or as ornamentation 
in the world life picture or as a living presence to the spirit. In 
Indian poetry, Nature has no place as an independent or 
lifeless existence. Kalidasa in his Rtusamhara has described 
Nature as a frame or setting of life in general and human love 
in particular. “With glowing appreciation of the beauties of 
Nature, in which erotic scenes are interspersed, the poet 
adroitly inter-weaves the expression of human emotions”. 

Although 3rikantha can be said to have followed 
Kalidasa in the basic conception of Nature in poetry, his 
treatment of life in the setting of Nature is more or less 
circumscribed in human love and that too with reference to 
kings in the major part. It is but natural that in such an 
extremely restricted field of poetic creation as has been chosen 
by Srlkantha, the poet is bound to lack the height of 
imagination, the vitality and vigour, the richness of diversity, 
the warmth of humanism and the freshness of observation,- 
indispensable characteristics of true poetry. Our author is thus 
a victim to an initial artistic error in not conceiving and 
executing a design rich with diversity and well-knit with unity 
and in displaying a degree of coldness of human emotions. 
Although his Sadrtuvarnana as a whole is poor in poetic merit, 
its worth lies in those passages where he has freed himself 
from the restriction of the scope of his description and has 
depicted Nature as a background of life in general or human 
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love in general without any reference to kings, a microscopic 
minority of humanity. For example, when he describes the 
common man’s lot he displays far better literary acumen. 

His opening verses of Vasanta bear the distinctive mark 
of a free approach to the subject. The description of Grisma 
which follows next, though elaborate, is very poor in poetic 
content in comparison to that of other seasons as it is 
exclusively devoted to the king’s amorous sports and life in 
general has been totally ignored. Kalidasa’s description of 
Grisma is very rich with the pulsation of life; his keen 
observation touches many aspects of animal and vegetable 
kingdom. In the description of practically all the seasons, 
Kalidasa has woven many tokens of metaphorical amorousness 
in Nature. But Srlkantha’s attempt in this respect is most 
insignificant and trivial. 

Generally speaking, Srikantha has not been able to 
sustain the warmth and vigour with which he started the 
description of Vasanta, the king of seasons. It must, however, 
be remembered that Srikantha could not be expected to have 
overcome the influence of his period and in view of the 
decadence of Sanskrit literature which characterised that 
period, his poetic worth should not be under-estimated. He 
presents stray instances of poetic conceit and imagery in the 
conventional and stereotyped objects of description, flashes of 
effective phrasing, streaks of lifelike depiction, charm of 
simple diction and an artistic sense of the consonance and 
cadence of syllables lending melodious musicality to his 
poetry. 

In sum, although Srikantha had in all probability drawn 
inspiration from the work of Kalidasa and had tried to model 
his Sadrtuvarnana on the pattern of Rtusarhhara, his genius 
being mediocre, his performance covering one-third of the size 
of his model, could not be expected to come up to the level of 
the great poet. Considering however, the decadent times in 
which he lived, his work has to be accepted as of 
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commendable merit on account of its apt diction, deployment 
of syllables giving fine melodious sound-effects and its 
suggestive imagery. 

As remarked above, Srikantha’s merit is mediocre at 
places where he indulges in describing Sadrtu as an Uddipana 
Vibhava of Srrigara Rasa with reference to kings .But at several 
places he has secured for himself greater scope for flights of 
imagination by describing Sadrtus as an Alambana Vibhava. A 
full text of the portion of his book dealing with the topic of 
Sadrtuvarnana reproduced below is likely to be of interest to 
readers, more so because it comes from the pen of an author of 
Sangitasastra. 

Indian traditional thought has postulated the power of 
‘Svaras’ to suggest and impart the aesthetic experience which 
is associated with the six seasons of the year. This view is the 
basis of the seasonal Ragas. In deference to this line of thought 
also there would appear to be some justification for a 
musically minded writer on poetics to indulge in an extensive 
treatment of the nature of seasonal experience and with 
aesthetic attitude relative to such experiences. 

stem’ll JiWl (sumcI 

Hcf: II 

The above verse clearly indicates the author’s viewpoint 
of treating Sadrtu as Uddipana Vibhava. 

"^35 ‘ 5 &33 fasi 

Pfcd CIK-q '1'rf'til I 

This verse implicitly illustrates the above observation 
regarding the author’s purpose of describing the six seasons as 
a setting or frame for the king’s experiences of love in 
particular. 
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'jf^pr^T^RcTf fM ^fSPJli 
qWIdH gdfcddi grbUbdl^tPy I 

•^ctP'isjqtsfq wi: v>Hiyd)'df qri 
^ =b1f+crirMdci4o|dHI^: «pf Rrgfd II 
3^rat«JHpHJ3l^'<drd<+il^T^c|| fg>ihW<ril 

sidl'd nRd: yqifd *j2><^4°qi^\4^<rlH.I 

ddlfld PdlPd^d -qr^: w Ad^^H^ 

M<HP4d ct-H-rlfyi-MI II 

The above two verses are remarkable examples of the 
excellence of our author’s poetic talent. 

qm-olii yu^: MqifqcjR't^: ’jyKlai'jfti'i 
*TfRl y+ddPd ^ g<T^ % %qigil 
W-cw-d 'R^MiiHTiH^qT 'pi'Pd 

<^m1dl<y4)t u i: qrgPndi qjsff gqftsgqri 
Hi c t>^ ^ g>I>: gg: <fj'Hp-ci g^qjtf^cTT: 

gtqlsjMHd: dt j UHRhU'I*HsI: II 

Here the author has explicitly referred to the kings 
amorous sports. 

^ c Hl^i'icql<.a , iHioqi3>cii'lq>’iKl- 
F^IF^ ^H+tPdd qTfd qra PdPddgi 
aiMjciidi fqHciHq^iM^-tMIlfd'+Hi 

•^qsnlsijgfqidH'il - RldHldiy+fy II 
5"Ml«i'w-q *j j iHdHq«i gRRPuTb- 

faydy^gARfRidHc-ddc*) I 
^RRN'WURi-d^rtdqRHd dl'dHI^n 

%¥: T 7T^T PMdPd •HMfddR'uflH^Hlfa: II 
dsn-n-^q TqSTteP^T^ 

x ftr^T "RSI RpuRT: yHM^dfHdWc4d>-^lRlR-d: I 
^Wl#! grbt 'Rgqg^ra:'<^H<rllRT: ^nfH: 

'R^qi^'bid 4 Hdfd gqf?I: +lfqd: q>i*H*ii<sl II 
■n^R^qf^qq Rtd^ gqt 
<*>{<ifdgciiRi^d qqqr wRr PydiPM^d: 1 
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^ ft CC(I 


^M^hPh %nf^cT: '<Hc(<l II 


In the above verses the author’s poetic talent is reflected 

as being of a mediocre worth because he has confined himself 

< 

exclusively to the description of the kings’ sports and his 
poetic imagination has not found full play. 

Grisma is not generally described in detail by poets, 
Kalidasa’s ‘Rtusamhara’ being a notable exception. But 
Srikantha has given a considerably long description of this 
season. However, he has not been able to detach himself from 
the obsession of kings’ sports in this context. 




efi u IHUl 



f: I 


T^tt -STTctT fitHI-dl 9T3rfcT ^ JfldMd 7nf% 

^ ill|| 

<s-HlcirMieciKnl^cnrdd^i^MIW^-y1t«p^ozt : 

li^Rcnq-i: 3^lRlrdl ddlRl i 
'Jft ^ ftcTO #f¥ HfrflddHi 
'j4t TlW ■g^f^TTO^T: '+W*tWirc|^K^|| 
'JTT# *l'd^*KtHRT ftsjc^T ^HMdl- 
^l^iqi qFd+ud+uydddKHi ^fyi+uRi-jj 




°qicilcioq'Ji ; h '4)Rrlde|g4 | t4lg'*ld H^ll 

straiHaKtiwi^ 



*iP?logj5«<l5xqci<;ci?dlf<did ,J ^yMNi 


•W-Jr^RRiURfa^iRi clfddNsti'ildshddT II 




f^Rid^HdsOfe^gilldyi I 


n-q^-l^RtH^ g*jmv>iqii THeRfl'<4gTbl 
ymsKifcqi^-q t^jxfn q<ag4 u s>i H u ^dW II 
^iHRdHldi rR'dd<<*R P^^ld ^g'uiHI- 
■gfRt "^1? qjf: wqfq>nqH<ni&s»>qiq>i «tdl<=bl: I 

■^RrsnRn^RTftfcT 
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R(<ri)cii y-qal-ii u 

snlsictrlcjcMnwui qRufldl^T Rsr; 

^fddl'R-d: -gf^T p^l 
dWIHHH+1g<lR^Rsfd gpR 

, ffT <iBi(tRTT ■'TclRrl 7pj% ^R-ildldW ^RT^II 
The above two verses are good examples of ^iPdHH stc^R 
but the explicit reference to by the words VFRT and yiRTcfdoes 
not meet with the approval of the rules of Poetics. 

fadi-ddRd #TMTS5j 

^S*S 

^P-npilsf'T ^ddR: 

^TORRT: PjkRi f# : x rf^ : fr HftjHld || 

The above verse contains a beautiful ‘Purnopama’. 

gciRid ?ftdKfd*i 

of>uRi) : | 

■qrat fsrqtf fiR : n 
%Rroftw f^Rrft wtcRrWR 
TRR^trRgqi 71-erfPd ^Rg^: I 
^ PiiddldM^vd^i ^ v i hdRlfrd 
yPa^iaiH^ciifeigudwl^ riP?i gcRji 
The above verse is a fine feat of poetic imagination. 
7TSTR?J3RTftRT faggtsft d-ddl 

^Rfl fSR Upl mR^i^IPi gg. | 

f?3T ^TRRTfacf fiRdHi pRT*f g<j 

ainiRi^q ^ RRT: 

The streak of dramatic element in the above verse is 
notable. 

'^icilciigRrRlPilMH'dM^i^rq ggfd-<tdl 1 
■ai-*Tlo-*i ^r<di*g«jilMR'»id*l5i4><rii<*1i+i^ 

3RFft PiRstdi <HtRt ^TORTTHl '5PH.II 
f^HlgltR^iiruidl WR5RjJ^ Rnft 
*4|c*<r«t -qfcifl d4l«i^sR 3tRt5*R^ oq^R: I 
rRT ^dPi-dldH^Rmil Ro|[$+ 
gvcJ'jRi^Ri<WRHi Hpjf g^ ,| 
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RlRPddtfR: RR 

stotw f^fcnftT: RteRra srpi 

<T %R fafFT "JMcl4f Ji i Jjslrdlfbld' 
-gcjfiifH: RT*f RRfiK ph.ii 
RHT RftRRR^IRf^RR f^T% 

■Rwis^: pjRfRRFR®!^ ^ ftsCTHJ 

#RtcRF^ r^HchWm^vflciird^ti 

pi irat f^rafir pft: ^i4><i^i<^TbHn 

4)^l , l^'d'<Hl^lo|HdR?l J 'MI^-{.l 1 il'jj<ddl 

R«i ^III 



W ■■+'m^dl'^d[qpTdl RT^R Rt^RT R^Rdl 


ctRfadfRR— 

The first three verses in the description of Varsa are not 
indicative of Uddipana Vibhava of Srrigara Rasa. 


pfoldRRtR^ p f^pfi 
Wff ^' + < l ^dHd^clRdlny^l<^-tl 
^tlRi RfioRuii ClIHlMSflir-flUlHl 

Hldlild^slldf?: RHR: II 

3RI ^HciqiRqi^Piq^o^ifl RRtR^S^f 
PT dl<J^dHldHlld fRRR ! 

fptl ymfd Mlidi RP*^ ROTpt T Rit 
RtRTdf RR*fclRlfRR Rt£ ^Rt W^ll 

Wit?IRRRip^fRR^fRRTRW RR- 

aa^M'+dl^d'^dMd^mrfWfl pi: I 
3ldir+ruddd1d^uafRpyX'i1 u ft4.l^dV 
RIRT MtlfdRp II 

<J^(Md*i J V rP«rR| ill rj-^dl del 

VlftiyylMldfdHId't^ I 
wi Rirlfct HfRt cnpqatfR: pt- 
pRT^lfR Rdi^^rd^^rd , 'ftin=prjvriTd: II 
RT^'jdr^idl^y^'d^r^ii ct-ddl 

W^}-< fyfRft'S.RtRRScft 
y)€l^t<lfctHK*itsKI RKMdkdlfadl 

R^fer^iidM^^i RRfg rrpjrt n 
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qqP+d H q fc ' HlPcrl-ftPd I 
~gdHI<>l THUKlPd-?^ qld*dd 7 
cIT d)i-niHp^ f*p? ^McdNI^i 

The following three verses are again marked with an 
absence of Srrigara Rasa. They are indicative of the poet’s keen 
observation and natural description of the common man’s lot in 
the rainy season. 


*qi-i WH^mPtxi dildP-^dlHi 

^ u iWi ftiyPtfilltsKIstN^WI ?^lPd I 
^ 3rfMd¥IHfd°iW<icH 

^qgrfq sqfq faq ftmrfcni 
^rat ^TM: 'dx^qyfdcdl: qiqqi: T p f ^u | { 
'^Mldlsmcd-dMdlPtPddlV'dl'b^'dl: I 

*3?T ft?' Hqi<.leci ^4cil=h: II 

3JR: q^wjf q ^qcrfcT ^PTl *fafqFqrfq 
fWi: fqqfq Tjtfqs^q^qT fqq% | 

=KidMHd ^ftcf TRT«J^: 

xi«3^«w<nl qRqPd '^tsi HFq'HNi ^MMiqji 

W<«dufdn — 

In the description of Sarat the poet has given almost 
equal importance to the Uddipana and Alambana aspects of 
Rtu as a Vibhava. 


"TOt fd^ddlPdlPd'yvFTT qqfsqqr^sqq^ 
qtjqrn qraPd qtcqt q^i 


I^IT: qfcdHlMdl-dtlcl qq 

dii’flifq: qr^pypad qqqf^qrn ■ggqqq^n 


3rraf ^^HM^-tHi^pTui qqra qqqnfqq 
arjiq^Hcfadd qtqt qtt qidtqj 
ysmsi'icieHc 3> tfPtil 


^rq qrfrT % TTfrpj|f ^gfqRiqB^q^t fq^ : || 

1^i?r q^iqqRql?ikqr^rsrqf 

■^^•^yPdHdqd qP^+i ■HiqpH'dl: | 
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■gfamit faP*d«Pdd 

^Rti w *Rft wwta %Ttll 

TFi Hl^r^rcf+r^: ddC^I: yl*c|dl: 



WT: ^obd^^H*OTt *1% ^HFIT p 
^TTcf ylPdy< yiPuHiH.ii 

WT: fq<;q(ci *RT: qi^t itsfarai 

y=5 d-dfti R^ii •HitJyqlwtsfq I 

^piwfy fPgi qioy+ ; qcJdldi: 
qfe %qiqfq q wmh*^ favnfan 

^#l^^>/y^ddd6ldlPqd)dl: WTT: 

^Rnfq^dl^ird-d^l: %dhTO: I 

yraldif<y{i^d ^ qfad qptWHWiPd p 
%qf it f^nfi ydl^^wqH.n 

^T^f: d>d$PrldlPdH , T T IT ^-RTiq^rf^cTi 
^q|t 4 li>d<^q^d<di ^ I 

cRqai^ ^rsrfq hi^hi Rtci 

^rfd wi ^3^1 pH.ii 

The above is a good illustration of‘Svabhavokti’ 
•cuvfl^itjqpy snro+qci ^tS^lRtd 
iww fafoi pRiqpT-Eyfa i 
Pdiqiq^PdilMchl+PHp ■d^i'uiiH^ 
fd^mPfdifaiip'ef qrsqf nt qldfd n 


yfciMifa ciK'bu'tl: pIT utl'ffl1 

oH^rch^uilPistlRtd^MPd: II 

The above verse is a very beautiful illustration of 


rich with poetic imagination. 

«!'H't)l^dq|u|^'H'HicrilHi i tqlH<MiiPqdl 
cnit^fq dNdl^Mdd: MIHdl-fl 

p: ^ktqP>irda^'ii<i)H q\pT^d1 
qpi -q^qf^H^^itpq wtn 

<ran h 51 ^ 
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^'Aq f^t ^ effort! Tffta^ll 

3^IHR?Ah (hRsIcH ^|-^|U|i 

^sfq 4t I 
^TforiPT TR^ 

didi^d f^ RPtcTriFFTOT Tpf *T5Rl *RT: II 
The above is an appropriate illustration of 3T*lfcK-<lW . 

^ m M<yRdci^ct#5ra^: 

3TO4UdJI^<Hil ^dPddddd1y^dli«£d , 'TFT: I 
t bU||J| * ! ' u li dPddMRH^dfRtd ddt^ 
t^RTt HFdd-d ^tsidfd F ^f'd^ld did l fdrf ll 
The author’s view of being of comfort only to the well- 
to-do classes and not the poor masses is a view which has been 
expressed by many poets including Kalidasa. 

fK^r °*TRPTg^: ^VlddHWtsI: cT$: 

^ '3? ^ pHqfti 3qfciRt4^HodllPdd: I 
d^^+qHT^RRPddidd} Tn^cft ■qrfct Rt^I 
yq>iWq(d la-i: ^Unqiici: ^taiq II 
H'iiT5nqi'q4l'iH3 : TT fTcfP-d tT^f T5RT: 

CK1l^-K>J)aloHq|<i-Hq^ d-qpTI RlS\l '3 : f: | 

WT:=blcnfqqiqKlqfqHui JJ$Pd ^gluR 
yi4l iilnddi MqPn ■yRa-i: *q<rH°q<ld tjdHJl 
The common man’s cheap and easily accessible means 
for warding of cold are described above. 

yi^Pyd^MdtPdddc^RU'RMR: 
d>13u*iKHHU: 3iddid!(ldyrd)^+1yi>dHrfR;i 

^ c ' T ®*d diHlqcqi qlqici^i^i: ■Mlrj)(noq«*joqi 
^riiP^rqi Pd^PddPd^i Rftl dl-dHI<rdHJI 
^qi^ni TRT^ Tttrgef ^SVPTt: 

^ stOsP-d W<ldi^d+<d)<iyildcl ^ddl I 
aiylfci fRt RqM^fc;q4 fcPqqurf f^4d 
WT: c®T3Tfcr fdddidi FrT! ^Td^TFfl^ll 

MI+HIKI* ^SRT PdddPdHPdH TRIHd'l 
^iofoH£pqi^4#Kfddti ffriduif fg*nf<TI 
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^fa+mMd VRhpi 
cl^ WWip ^hrf% II 

The villagers’ snack of roasted com is described in a very 
realistic and simple manner above. 

rvifyUduf'IH— 


fptHl H+tdcUcfl 

■^cF^ ■SrftPpFTH^ ^ IF 1 I 

f+^dWi 1 9Rlfd ^dMRsIcl'jIdl qo^iwnra 
Tlf4 ((did) "J^fcI^cRh^T^Tvntf^T II 





d>iadRWdi fad^cl -gqwqi qfc| 


Jlldlld^ddlMHltd^dl Plstlfd^-Wdl 


TrfwWTP^ftcrfhct: q^FT ^ftfd fSTOT II 


The first half of the third foot of the above verse has been 
borrowed from a verse in Amarusataka (quoted in 
Kavyaprakasa VII Ullasa, 310). 


-d-^lkH-dPst+i ■gcfcFT: ^3ITpT ^ 

tld-cl T f('5?) u iylRll 1 5®T?FT% i<n1q><niq>lcid>ldj 

f4rd nrfa 4t 

'ffT: ^'dHt^r-dddil "pt^T II 

\Hiqi«K u i fq-ta silqa: 'sft^RT^rf^: 
WTt ftstfd % OTfl 



T^: qjfarafaW: f?ra! f?M! Ml^Pd ^5 "R^ll 
The poor man’s miserable lot in the cold season is 
described above. 


^iwdK-’by+t+iPdoy 


^Kyy<FRl: fjrfct ^ ^ 5MI 
(ddl'H+tl: ^T: y^q^qi^oiMSi 

Tjcfr? WFtPrT Hdd*Ul<+dl: ^hlTHHi 

3RI5f Tra# q T«tr^HT fa4)J|Hd: I 
|c*T TRT! qciiqci fd-iq><: ^qi^r4dl4 ^4 
H'd^fd ^ftitsiRyl ^mlnR ii 
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Srikantha’s poetic imagination is superb in describing the 
late sunrise of Sisira. 

V Rajaniti 

In the last (tenth) chapter bearing this name, the author 
has given a short description of some of the traditional 
principles of Rajaniti (statecraft). Oddly his main theme is the 
daily routine of the private life of kings. This theme has no 
affinity with Sangita or Sahitya. The inclusion of this 
heterogenous element can be explained only by the author’s 
intention to make his work useful or gratifying for kings 
generally (indirectly his own patron king) as expressed in the 
following verse : - 

TfacTT TOTeTT 

H°qi*fas?T || 

The epithet -iWTHi is specially significant. 

He speaks of the special attraction of his work for kings 
in glowing terms as follows 

^3*11 M<Jd) ^ || 

The available text of his Rajanitivarnana is reproduced 
below as being illustrative of the above remarks. 

Extracts From Rajanitivarnanadhyaya (X Chap.) of 
Rasalcaumudi 

'Jiiiifci «*iy-ilI cihR adi 
^v4lHg,u^-iKia^cij iTOT cKi-hItih: I 

^cITO H^l4ctr4d^cl 'TO ^FTOTII 

That the author gives equal importance to ^4d1d l ^d l along 
with (ci is clear from the above verse. 

The ‘summum bonum’ of the king’s life, according to our 
author, appears to be the aesthetic delight of Natya. 
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The follwing verses describe the king’s daily routine. 
l yfdP<dHcHlHW+l 

^ ftltldfH ^ «n^fT I 

Mssiffdiqq ^d^WcHH frdKH ^ ^JT^ll 

^NkPs-d-^a <;Ti-fdnsldoMir^y4l titl'd 

H T 5 C " H a H*i e llf*<ch H^Hdl ’5Tainc :, T qqqi'd^l 

fstd^ddPldMd'l »J^tcT ^41M(d: II 
+^<m4^<lP<{Pdd^dj|'$<l J il*>c|d: 

4)dld£tu||P<4> TJ^teufeH^I 

3Tl^ra TFlfd sP^T ftRslc^c4tmc4: f^ri 

nniPqqfqPqqwifqcidfc'y^ltH^ TP5J% | 

"ky^mtdlPdd: T#p: 

3 uq ’f slP^'JiqtqPi •jHqtl WldMdll«dd: II 
The following verse puts forward a view as to what should 
be regarded as an appropriate treatment to be meted out by a 
king to different people according to their worth and merit. 
cbr^'MW'+tid^d CR 3 % * rf qi3u i ^ 

^Plni^-cuP^-rh ^<ldmy-dl\u| ^ l 

TWIdd'ld TWW TT*TT- 

The fight of elephants witnessed by the king is described 
below. 


NUd|Md<dl<dl^H^Moi||cdl<r1d | J.S'WeTPf 

><=nf&Biqg4<l-HdM'dHHlA| dkdjt: I 

<j , ^mi^ifi^w^Iw i Hid)4«ld 4^41 : 

vqKtPfldql&ikPH HSI^S ■'TT-uld II 

A description of the king’s horses foliows- 
duilflKd^ ^t-Hpum^: ^5ra^|fw 
^l^qqiiad^'l-dlPd^PHdljlcliaddlPtHcbl: I 
d kjd y Py h i P^y il P^rtt 
wrt^kMdlyy fdcidl f?Rt^HH.ii 
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The ways and means of and WT, ’fc, ^5 are 

described in the following verses. 


•TRlf^T 

htWMI' l^dUfl 
TThl WHT -q^W?T5fc°T 'ftFRt: 
fic^T ■gfef ^Tlfct 

^%j ■SfRlfa *TRFT50% 

ykl^rdHI-f HSllHddl'f j^lPd^i) I 
dl^^MdldH'NI'f *% IpT: 

■?M ^ Pddkdcit: 3tt% y$dtcf ^t: II 

UdfvH M^lddld dddbi) WR%T% 

3lt% P+Pd^Pd ^'cFPRTft Tl^nt *T5%I 
cT ?nj 31% ^H^Pd^l: ^Alt^dltfl ^fl: 

%%*%*% wst ■3if: y+ftift n 

■?i^Jii dKi+^idUPdei^ i 

Pdi^dl^: •HSd<dHkHI**W^xPH 


sy>fiM u 4dMldFIFl %<m %c4 fgR^H 

TRT^ ddldPdPsWddM-d: 31 %^I 8 RTI<f 
fSRflT Wip^ %R M: ^=4 W%d 


%P^PT ^cR yMd+i'* *R: TR^fll 

The loot and plunder indulged in by the victor in the 
vanquished state are described below. 

fc*T Md J l^-<c|lPj(fd*%: ^rF*RTtf% 


yiHiuiinPy ^ud^n xrft% di^kdMtfy i 
3 l^mf c^ldl^cd dl^pTb^wti 

■qsftct ir 3 t*t*p nit<diciq 1 P 4 ddi n 
mn % ^ift ^ 3 fHct: 

% dlt?^-qd+Ru|i %t!FT ^%T%I 

^frf 31 % fyPdyPd^i ^dl-*R%Rfll 

d<IH^<dKU|°dPd<M°^dWKei 

^ra^ltydlPdcOrdPclJlIdodN^ldyiddXl 
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MKlWgfi^di -UMPd^-SIM Trat ^t^ll 



^2T *llPu|dM4^Pc<^i TJ^tT 

■pi ^Rtfir ^Nt^npr Rmwiy4 

fojpft ■$ Tig Merffl ^luflMcflni m-. II 


The next verse is incomplete. 

The factors which make a king invincible are enumerated 
below. 


^ifiiWifib: RPTOT RT Rtxri i<.Mlci^'jf i i: t-MIdtluilMJI 
The causes which make a king easily succumb to his 
enemies are described below. 


M£Mld4> 

<5<^NI: McR fimg ^iiftc| : 

■Mmi»J|yfdHa fltespfnh ^THJ: 3pp*i fiRT|| 

The minister has a heavy duty of guiding the king which 
is described as follows :— 

MW tfe ■ 3 TRR ^iq^t HoR ^pf 
yi^l U4 i T spfit fiRT ch|<u|i^| 

pt fip*j -jqgzj ^ 3 ^ 

Hfeufaeil ^ W 3rn fildM. ll 
After this brief treatment of Rajaniti our author turns to 
the private life of the king and dwells upon it in great detail 
with special reference to amorous sports. 

^gT ^dlckdHIMpMMi<r(d>ddi ^fet %l<frHi 
Hfeidi qR'ildl fitVlfd RTI^M-d^|U|IM.I 

^lld ^’iy<MHRMci)glRu-$fk4H 
'S'TR^ •qld-qlcri RRrldMfiMMcMI^+ld^dl^yl II 
Rftd u R*ll4d)4lMR<+d<+>M4 ^rfz^Tfit: 

yl^lunIdMFt 'RldfiuPdd ^Tl'^dld MRM.I 
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w*i m gf 

STdtilm.'HId^d^ 6WKpq^ir4d 


^dl^Pdddl^^l^Irdmi^^i^i+t- 

oi|ld'ld° 4 H^l eflpjmqyUiW ^ "3*: II 
MehMir<d^^'ddMdX J l ^ ftMiwf^d: 


ch^ird^l f^f ^ 'Hfdd 41c«ufa^Hl I 
•qi^t frlSH’fr-dtldd Tfl: TOId4<Hd^ll 
Jia^iHdra i gdPddtd fe i di«i«iwl<wiiH*li 

diujg i d^J^cdl mR'JI^h^.ui 

^RZIMt Pd^ ITd yPdSflPd ddiiciM: mI^hM: II 

gsten gdPdd$-g4 mtmi 
cHPddl^dd t ff '4>d<+MpuiMdldtRi ^#T ^ I 
<*qf^ Mkl^ qf ifm^f«Td ^ <wfaj 

chiRj^ft i fNtct * fad Tfad^fa II 

cfnf%H ^irfa mrydddd dfadfarcfa*; 


^nf^. =bk>J41sl u # ^R^raffcT 'frlPHdl ^iPq ^''HJ 
^ItiMfa q n ^a^q,”ur 

efrlpq^ldfaM ■ERMTgfeTT W: II 

The Gita, Vadya and Nrtya of court damsels are 
described in the following verses. 


cHfdftTC q cRlfct df^fad^dKf^fapft: 
sndFl ^nft 3 ^ yPthMM | Mrd°gc*Mdi ■srarcgj 
4 >lPdtt)dl^dlfa: tuP^iM-il <=KI <'^1 ^ 
4 , | Pd<< TH wi ■qr'fwg^ H^iOHsr. 4 u| II 
ddPddldsi^ er>^i<T>cd'4H A ll dxrMpqqlfd'Hill- 
MlddlMI^#PM^<' 5 'g < ai^ c * lT ^ d>iPq^: 1 
fW*? *1% r«Mld<l«bM?t %TR^^3? ^5 
q<ttfa t ^I'-gMIf g^+tdPd^ dlPM't'l d>lRt^ : II 

yUi^Mg 1 i^ruKp'i^^i'HsVHp^si^ i 
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i*f Picki *iel 3if5r?ifir ii 

3tKT^ fferaPT d1sdd<i: W5Rft: FT 
yodiP^y l jF: fsi^ ~%m dkgd »jcFt i 
TTSTgFPJF: ydlRddtRd4=t> ^f: FJTsf: 
^MI^fH'UVHH'J^dRird ^roiT H^t ^cdfd II 
■?Ttai FT cRtfir FRUFT «T?yfd- 

*ZTR: fdTd ^IIHdld^Mdl^-d HHl<34=hH,l 

ft ft jpiiPdd fsrRrqfdRfe4 ■stfftc: 

yd-ddiHI y^MHc+lPfufl II 

The paraphernalia of the king which glorifies the 
entrance to his palace is described below. 


■RIcT^I: FRT: ^dddl FRF fit! ^TT 

'WirdW^Twt PwWd+fl ^srrsfg^FTTi 

yjfldyttd^^RTJT ?)^3PT dcrMIMT 

U'JigiRIq'^HlRi *lRi=t)i (RiRw ?) '? s i<ny<l , Hiqcrfl II 
The king should not repose confidence in the following 


persons :- 

HSI feT xrpj^ra^TqraTb-^cTI 
W: WMKHHlI^ FTftT ^ RfFTPRTRrit FTt F I 
FF^t *Jdd>K: diM^ldddbilddl ^RnTcft 
*FT^F WM F ff ^ifddtl 

The sleeping chamber of the king is described as follows :- 
■hIhi-i •PJidddtdil'ddfdd FtUcSFI#^- 
4t fdPdd^d RRSFct: W^HIddl ftPfcTI I 
^4 FFT ^duRdTslPdd d-*ld4-il'»d<ri 
F*T ^y^dlpHd •UMci'WiStlfd PKHJSHJI 

3iWr FTFT dilRldl fyPdy4w<dDyPd5il Fit 
dacdiguinH^PdPcfd;^ MKlwHidltHHJ 
odldldSddldPrltdPHF ddPd'-dd-'dliR 
J-4-^yPdM ydHd>H^)44 ^4t% "9I : 11 
The following two verses give a description of the king’s 
sport-garden :- 

■R^tRTdfdFT dd'^dfd'M 'Jiiolddl 4>dd>l 
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sTOKirSHHMK^-dddl'JlHl^M'l^- 
°*licilciif'ii3<i<3: fct>sficn^: ^UsIlRKI^lfddHJ 

y^ikcbUKuflfatffcRt ^TdH TF5Rt II 

The poet gives a vivid description of the lake in the 
king’s garden or his sport-forest. 

3irt('nl'i>q<ri'iiR^>ci^<;cilHdNdlH^ci 
sfrUl+HdH-^d W ^RTT^I 

'j^<uy«bi grffaai «tsk wddl 
dldK^dddlfadlddlddlMdl-d} II 

^Ffrft: M: I 

TO^uildWIM*!-*^: ^*1^: 

3R*RT -gtsRT ftTMlfit *Uw} <1Pjdd II 

Srikantha eulogises and blesses his patron king, 
Satrusalya, in the following two concluding verses of this work- 
«^<^^ii<3M<^<i!jrdMd-i|l'H(sifl , '4l!JlHy< ir 

fq : I 

nnr=hiH't>cni <; t><niM3>^ici: wilcHHifecMqV 

^iHPai oflqcj ll 

%n iJit'tiRsti^tfddti tt^fT^RT 
W^R«lt HdW'qHT #TT RTOPT PHJ 
Ic^T ^T: MT«P«li#H+-d^SK+i RrEFTT 

^ ^1^: II 

At the end he also eulogises his ‘Istadeva’, Sri Krsna, as 
follows and dedicates his work to Him in the last verse. 
However, in view of his avowed intention of pleasing his patron 
king, his ‘Krsnarpana’ seems to possess dubious sincerity. 

"grift: 

q>«j^qi<HTtPWqciHq><T q-sgtsm: I 

^5?7g ozjfvcf f% gqfu ) d)d HldW^^i 

W yrq<rH5i*q fiH4)<f+< | J|y|'Bc|d’ ^ HWfll 
t“l^ u i * 1 ^H« l «irdfcEldKfl l 

^tWFTT f^T diUdMii eTUT nflt fdSg m ^ritegdl 
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General and Concluding Remarks 

In final evaluation, §rikantha emerges as a poet above the 
average and as an author of a Sangitasastra comprehending Gita, 
Vadya and Nrtya, having to his credit a novel plan of exposition 
of Ragas and their classification. The mixture of apparently 
incongruous topics in the latter half of his work can be viewed 
sympathetically if his intention is not lost sight of. When the full 
available text of his work is published, it will definitely outshine 
all contemporary works—both later and earlier-because of its 
comprehensive treatment (all contemporary works generally 
dealt with only the ‘Gita’ aspect of Sarigita), poetic excellence 
and original thinking in specific respects. 

In judging the poetic worth of the work, due allowance 
should be made for the period of decadence in which it was 
created. 
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RASAKAUMUDI OF SRIKANTHA 
(Synopsis of treatise ) 1 2 


I. Date and identity of the Author 

Srikantha refers to Jamasri Satrusalya as his royal patron 
who was identical with Jam Sattrasal of Navnagar in Saurashtra 
(reigning period 1959-1608 A.D.). On the basis of internal 
evidence it can be safely said that the work was composed 
before 1596 A.D. The text has been published in the G.O.S. 
(Gaekwad Oriental Series) No. 143 in 1963. Prior to this 
publication, the writer of this note had published extensive notes 
on this work in Nadarupa (Research Journal) Vol. I & II in 1961 
and 1963. The work has also been noticed by Aurfrechet, V.N. 
Bhatkhande, S.K. Dey, P.K. Gode, M. Krishnamachariar and P. 
V. Kane. It is, therefore, quite well-known to scholars of Sahitya 
and Sahgita since long before its publication. 

That Srlkantha owed allegiance to the Vaisnava cult is 
obvious from each one of his Mahgaldcarana verses which are 
invariably written in eulogy of §ri Krsna. He refers to his 
father as ‘ Visnupadaravindayugale Bhaktah' 

*ra>:) and cites his lineage of ‘ Udicya Brahmana Kula' which, 
according to him, was quite famous. He refers to Sri Rupadeva 
and Pumananda Kavi as his Guru, but does not say anything 
about the sdstra-s studied by him under them. One Rupadeva is 
known to us as a commentator on Jaideva’s Gitagovinda 1 . As 
no details are available regarding this commentary and its 

1. Reproduced from I.M J. Vol. VI, No. 11 -12,1970 -Ed. 

2. cf. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. Krishnamachariar 
para nos. 297 & 998 and History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by 
Prof. S.K. Dasgupta and Dr. S .K. Dey pp. 666 ,—PLS.. 
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author, it is difficult to say whether Srikantha’s Guru and the 
commentator on Jaideva’s Gitagovinda were identical. 
However, Srikantha’s leaning towards Vaishnavism lends 
weight to the conjecture that his Guru also might have been a 
Vaisnava and it seems likely that Srikantha might have studied 
under Sri Rupadeva, the author of a commentary on 
Gitagovinda. Another Rupadeva is mentioned as a royal author 
whose stray compositions are said to have been recorded in 
some anthologies 2 . No evidence is, however, available for 
establishing the identity of the royal author. As regards the 
identity of Kavi Purnananda, no decisive information is 
available. 

Srikantha uses two epithets for himself in the beginning 
of the work, viz. f^: and . As 

regards his accomplishments in Kavya there is no doubt, 
looking to the high poetic value of his illustrative verses, that 
his poetic faculty was developed to an appreciable extent. As 
far as his knowledge of Sangita is concerned, it has to be said 
that he was well acquainted with contemporary developments 
in the theory of Indian Music, but that he was not free from the 
misunderstandings and wrong notions prevalent in his times 
regarding Svara, Sruti, Grama, Murcchana and their location 
on the Vina. This point will be discussed in detail in the next 
instalment. 

Strangely enough, he refers to very few historical authors 
on music, the majority of the names cited by him being 
Pauranika. In the introductory verses he mentions the 
following authors : 

3T^t, ^ ciiy-KH I 

He says that there are many other Acarya-s who have 
crossed the ocean of Sangita C*Tftar4?WTT:) whose names are not 

2. cf. M. Krishnamachariar’s History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
para no. 400. 
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mentioned by him but whose line of thought (mata) has been 
studied by him. (Hc^T foi ctr^ct:). 

Curiously, Srikantha is silent about Sarngadeva and his 
own immediate predecessor, Ramamatya. We shall see below 
that he was deeply influenced by Ramamatya. Similarly, he 
has extensively borrowed from Sarngadeva, especially in the 
Nrtyadhyaya. His complete silence about these authors and his 
mention of Pauranika names gives the impression that he was 
keen to give a mark of antiquity to his work by posing to have 
consulted only the older works and none of the contemporary 
or immediately preceding works. It is noteworthy that 
wherever he is clearly influenced by Ramamatya he refers to 
the doctrine of his anonymous Guru or sometime Guru-s. 

A. N. Jani, editior of the G.O.S. edition has cited 
evidence in favour of the inference that although Srikantha was 
basically influenced by Ramamatya, his direct Guru was 
Pundarika Vitthala. On the basis of this influence, the editor 
has also inferred that Srikantha hailed from the Karnata region, 
but his own statement regarding ‘Audlcya Kula’ does not 
corroborate this view (the editor has preferred the reading 
fc«< 3 ><rl). The point may be kept open for further research. 

II. General Scheme of the Work 

In each colophon, Srikantha refers to this work as 
'Natyasastra' by using the expression 'iti sriman-natyasastre'. 
He evidently wants to claim vastness and all-compre¬ 
hensiveness of scope for his work. Although it is true that the 
work deals both with Sahgita and Sahitya (albeit Rasa only) 
and cannot, therefore, be called merely Sahgita-sdstra, yet 
4 Natyasastra ’ seems to be too ambitious a name for it. ‘Natya' 
is an all-comprehensive term which includes not only 
dramaturgy and histrionics but many other allied subjects as 
well. As far as such allied subjects are concerned, Srikantha 
concerns himself with only Rasa in addition to Sahgita. The 
other topics or subjects taken up by him are Sadrtuvarnana, 
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Sodasasrngara and Rdjaniti (!). The first two topics can be 
said to fall under the general scope of Erotics as both Sadrtu 
and Sodasasrngara have been treated as Uddipana Vibhava-s 
(excitants) for Srhgara Rasa. 

As for Rdjaniti , however, it may be observed that this 
subject cannot be said to have any affinity with either Sahitya 
(Poetics or Aesthetics) or Sangita (Musicology including 
dance) or Erotics. But the chapter dealing with Rdjaniti is for 
the most part devoted to the amorous sports and exploits of 
kings and to that extent is apparently a misnomer, but the 
author’s opinion seems to be that even statecraft can be the 
field of aesthetic experience. This opinion, however, is not 
readily acceptable in the context of the author’s presentation. 
And to the extent of his treatment of Rdjaniti proper, which is 
of a casual and cursory nature, his work is extraneous to 
Sahitya or Sangita. 

Rasakaumudi is divided into two parts viz. Purvakhanda , 
and Uttarakhanda , each part comprising five chapters. The 
first part is devoted to Sangita and its five chapters deal with 
Svara, Raga, Prabandha , Vadya (including Tala) and Nrtya 
respectively. The second part is said by the author, in his 
introductory verses, to be devoted to Sahitya. These five 
introductory verses have been given the title of— 
4 Prasamsadhyaya' which is the first chapter of the second part. 
The remaining four chapters in this part deal with Rasa, 
Sadrtu , Sodasasrngara and Rdjaniti. This part, therefore, 
seems to be a medley rather than being concerned with Sahitya 
as declared by the author in the beginning of the work as 
follows : 

’TOfeT f^Trf TO: U*1dUlfec^«bdlchdrt I 

The above description of the general scheme of the work 
and its arrangement into chapters suffices to show that while 
the portion dealing with Sangita is quite homogenous and 
comprehensive, the portion said to be devoted to Sahitya is 
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marked by digressions and being confined to a cursory 
treatment of Rasa , contains a very partial treatment of Sahitya. 
Even a cursory glance at the contents of ‘ Sahityakhanda ’ 
makes it clear that while minor details like Sadrtu and 
Sodasasrhgara have been unduly elaborated, many important 
topics of Sahitya have been left out entirely. 

III. Critical Appraisal of the Sahityakhanda 

Chapter VI. Prasamsadhyaya 

The chapter is comprised of only five verses intended for 
linking up the Sahglta and Sahitya Khanda-s. 

Chapter VII. Rasavarnanadhyaya 

This chapter is avowedly devoted to Rasa , but it does not 
contain any serious treatment of this important subject; the five 
varieties of Vipralambha (separation in love) and the nine 
traditional Rasa-s have simply been illustrated with the author’s 
own compositions, the poetic value whereof is fairly high. 

Chapter VIII. Sddasa-srhgdra-varnanddhyaya 

In this chapter, the author deals with the conventional 
sixteen Srhgara-s (adornments or embellishments) of women 
viz. Snana } Cira, Hara , Tilaka, Kundala, Puspamala, 
Ahgaraga , Ahjana, Ratnaraji, Nasamukta, Sukdhci, Valaya, 
Nupura, Kahcuki, Tambula and Caturi. It may be observed 
here that this topic comes under the purview of Uddipana 
Vibhava-s of Srhgara-rasa. All authors from Bharata 
downwards have mentioned Rtu, Gandha, Malya, Anulepana , 
etc. as Uddipana Vibhava-s of Srhgara Rasa but the tradition 
of Sodasa-srhgara is not traceable in earlier classical Sanskrit 
literature or in Erotics. Jayasi, the famous Sufi poet has given a 
detailed description of ‘ Solaha Sihgara ’ in Padmavata 
(composed in early sixteenth century in the Avadhi dialect of 
Hindi, edited and annotated by Dr. V.S. Agrawala-stanza 296- 
99) and a stray reference to the name ( Solaha Sihgara) is 
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found in Tulasidasa’s Ramacaritamanasa. Srikantha would 
thus appear to have borrowed his ideas in this matter from 
earlier or contemporary poetry. Sodasasrhgara depicts only 
one aspect of Uddipana Vibhava, viz physical adornment and 
hardly deserves the prominence of a separate chapter. Our 
author has attached undue importance to this topic with the 
view perhaps of pleasing his royal patron. 

Chapter IX. Sadrtuvarnanadhyaya 

This chapter deals with Sadrtu which is also one of the 
Uddipana Vibhava-s of Srhgara Rasa. The above remarks on 
the Sddasa-srhgara-varnanadhyaya are equally applicable to 
this chapter. 

The author starts with Vasanta and devotes a number of 
verses to each Rtu. Obviously this Rtuvarnana can 
conventionally form a part of a Mahakavya , but there is no 
tradition is Sanskrit Laksana-grantha-s to devote a full section 
or chapter to Sadrtuvarnana. By devoting a whole chapter to 
this one particular Uddipana Vibhava , what is really a matter 
of detail has been imparted the look of a principle. This 
chapter of Rasakaumudi is, therefore, extraneous to the scope 
of a Laks ana-grant ha. Both tradition and consideration of a 
correct proportion in exposition demand that Rtu should be 
mentioned merely as one of the Uddipana Vibhdva-s of 
Srhgara Rasa. Srikantha would appear to have ignored the 
requirements of a balanced treatment of various topics coming 
under the purview of Sahitya in a Laksana-grantha. 

It may be noted, however, that Srikantha flourished in a 
time which marked the growing ascendance of literature in 
Hindi and other regional languages with a corresponding 
trend of decadence of Sanskrit literature. Sadrtu and 
SodaSasrhgara formed important topics of poetry in Hindi and 
other regional languages of that time. It was natural for a 
Sanskrit writer to be influenced by the prevailing tendencies 
and practices of contemporary writers in these languages. 
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Chapter X. Rajanitivarnanadhyaya 

It is clear from the following introductory verse of this 
chapter that the author’s conception of Rajanlti comprehends 
the king’s private life, with erotics as an important aspect 
thereof 


^ RHTfcT UHlHlPdHRsIdi 

^^tPclTllPcIdl 

cf3RT "TO HPTCTII 


The six concluding verses give the author’s own 
estimation of the work (one quoted below), eulogy of Lord 
Krsna, eulogies of the author’s royal patron (two verses) and 
expression of ‘ Krsnarpanam' by the author. 


fltcbUcHWI TfacTT 

Hoqi^f^oqi chlo^lIJ'H'^Nlq^M^^I II 

It is obvious from this verse that the author has taken 
particular care to make his work useful for kings. The mixture of 
heterogenous subjects like Safiglta , Sahitya and Rajanlti 
attempted by the author and the undue and disproportionate 
importance attached to minor topics like Sadrtu and Sodasa- 
srhgara can be explained in the of context of this intention. 


It may be observed here that although Rasakaumudi 
professes to be a mixed work on Safiglta and Sahitya 
(including Rajaniti) constituting the two parts (Khanda-s) of 
the work, Sahgita occupies by far its major portion so much so 
that more than three- fourth of the extent of the work is 
contained in the Purvakhanda devoted to Sahgita. Srikantha’s 
treatment of Sahgita is much more scientific in the 
arrangement of topics and elaborate in discussion thereof than 
his treatment of Sahitya and Rajanlti. Prior to the publication 
of the text, the author has been known more as a writer on 
poetics than on Sahgita , but the publication of the text has 
secured an important position for him among medieval writers 
on Sahgita. 
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A critical analysis of the Sahgitakhanda of Rasakaumudi 
is attempted in this, the second and last instalment of the 
synopsis of this text. As has already been remarked Sahgita 
occupies more than three-fourth of the extent of the work. The 
Sahgitakhanda is comprised of five chapters bearing the names 
of Svara , Raga, Prabandha , Vadya (including Tala) and Nrtya. 
Thus it seems to have been designed on the model of Sahgita 
Ratnakara\ the omission of Prakirnaka as a separate chapter and 
the inclusion of a few of its topics under Ragadhyaya and the 
inclusion of Tala under Vadya rather than its treatment in a 
separate chapter-these are the only two deviations. 

I. Svaragatadhyaya 

The first 13 verses are devoted to Mahgalacarana , 
personal references of the author and mention of earlier 
authorities. The next 8 verses introduce the subject-matter by 
giving a definition of Sahgita , speaking of its division as 
Marga and Desi and eulogising it. Then comes a statement of 
the scheme of chapters and the indication of the contents of the 
first chapter in 4 verses (total 25 verses). 

The treatment of the subject proper opens with Nada and 
Cakra-s (14 verses). This section is an abridged version of the 
treatment of these topics in Sahgita Ratnakara (Pindotpatti and 
Nada-sthana). This is followed by a very cryptic treatment of 
Sruti (7 verses). The omission of Sarana in this context reflects 
the author’s light treatment, like that of other contemporary 
authors, of this topic. Svara , Grama , Murcchana , Tana (,Suddha 
and Kuta ), Graha-Amsa-Nyasa, Varna and Alahkara are very 
briefly spoken of in the subsequent verses (45 in all) and there 
ends the first chapter. The following statements of the author or 
features of his treatment are notable in the context of these 
topics 

1. Like Ramamatya, Srikantha accepts seven Vikrta 
Svara-s out of the twelve spoken of by Samgadeva, but he 
substitutes the adjectival prefix ‘ Pata ’ for the ‘ Cyuta ’ of 
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Sarrigadeva and Ramamatya. While locating the seven Vikrta 
Svara-s on the Vina , (in the next chapter) where only five frets 
are available for this purpose (out of the twelve frets in an 
octave, seven have to be allocated to Suddha Svara-s ), both 
Srikantha and Ramamatya have resorted to a contrivance 
which will be clear from the following table : 

Theoretical Enumeration of Vikrta Practical Location of five Vikrta Svara-s 


Svara-s as Seven on Vina -frets 


Ramamatya 

Srikantha 

Ramamatya 

Srikantha 

1. Cyutasadja 

l.Patasadja 

1. Cyutasadja Ni 

1 .Same 

2.SadharanaGa 

2. Same 

2. Same 

2. Same 

3. Antara Ga 

3. Same 

3. Cyutamadhyama ga 


4. Cyutamadhyama 

4.Patamadhyama 

3. Same 

5. Cyutapancama 

5.Patapancama 

4. Cyutapancama Ma 

4. Same 

6.KaisikaNi 

6. Same 

5. Same 

5. Same 

7. Kakali Ni 

7. Same 




Thus it will be seen that while Ramamatya has coined 
new names for compressing seven Vikrta Svara-s into five, 
covering Cyutasadja and Kakali Nisada under Cyuta-Sadja- 
Nisada and Cyutamadhyama and Antara Gandhara under 
Cyutamadhyama-Gandhara, our author quietly and 
conveniently omits Kakali Nisada and Antara Gandhara in the 
context. Towards the end of the section in the second chapter 
dealing with this topic, he says that the experts should try to 
locate the subtle sounds of Antara and Kakali on the frets 
allocated to Pata Ma and Pata Pa respectively! All this 
confusion, fallacy and misconstruction about Swzra-names and 
their location on the Vina is caused by the attempt on the part 
of the medieval authors of one category which could 
conveniently be labelled as Southern, to reconcile the Svara- 
names of Sarrigadeva which were valid for the Grama- 
murcchana- system, with the system of twelve fixed tones in an 
octave. 

2. “My Gurus have not accepted Madhyamagrama (as a 
separate entity) because Dattila has spoken of the practically 
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identical nature (with very slight modification) of the 
Murcchana-s of Sadjagrama and Madhyamagrama-s 


WtI5T Wf trwm ‘5^1 ■qr? II 

(Rasakaumudi 1 -62 , 63) 

Obviously, Srikantha refers here to the statement of 
Dattila reproduced below and misinterprets it for using it as an 
authority for his rejection of Madhyamagrama. On account of 
the fixation of "Sa' and ‘Pa’ as immovable points in the octave in 
the medieval period, which was an indispensable corollary of 
the Afe/a-system, the difference of ‘ Pramana-Sruti between the 
Pahcama of Sadjagrama and Madhyamagrama had lost all 
significance. ‘Sa’ had become the fixed tonic of all Raga-s, 
hence the practical significance of Grama and Murcchana was 
lost. All authors of that period, therefore, stated in one way or 
the other that only Sadja grama had survived in their times. 
Really speaking, in the original concept of Grama , Sadjagrama 
and Madhyamagrama were mutually complementary and 
supplementary; neither of them could be fully significant 
without reference to the other. But the changed conditions in the 
medieval times on the one hand, and the keen desire of the 
authors of that period to claim a close connection with antiquity 
on the other hand, resulted in the untenable stand taken by them 
to the effect that only Sadjagrama was in use in their times and 
that Madhyamagrama had lost practical significance. Obviously 
they misconstrued Sadjagrama as the fixation of Sadja as the 
tonic. Denial of Madhyamagrama is a clear verdict on the 
relevance of Pramana-Sruti to current practice, announcing its 
utter untenability. The passage of Dattila to which Srikantha 
appears to refer in this context runs as follows 


T F*TTt 0c|cfl | 

qiqfci^fT I 
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(Dattilam: 26-28) 

“When Gandhara (of Sadjagrdma) is augmented by two 
Sruti-s and is given the name Dhaivata and the names of all 
other Svara-s are changed accordingly, then the Murcchana-s of 
Sadjagrdma become those of Madhyamagrama in the same 
serial order. Similarly, if the Dhaivata of Madhyamagrama is 
lowered by two Sruti-s and is given the name Gandhara 
and the names of all other Svara-s are changed accordingly, 
the Murcchana-s of Sadjagrdma become those of 
Madhyamagrama." 

This is simply a statement of the interchangeability of the 
Murcchana-s of two Grama-s on the basis of change of 
nomenclature of Svara-s and augmentation or lowering of 
Gandhara or Dhaivata respectively. The inference that 
Madhyamagrama has no independent entity cannot reasonably 
be based on this, because this is only one of the two ways of 
demonstrating the two Grama-s on the Vina. The other way is 
to lower the Pahcama of Sadjagrdma so as to make it the 
Samvdd'i of Rsabha and thus change the Vina from Sadjagrdma 
tuning to Madhyamagrama. 

3. “ Sadja is the Graha (initial tone) of all Rdga-s". 

^ W: tR+lftd: II 

(Rasakaumudi 1-83) 

This is a clear indication of the fixation of Sadja as the 
tonic. 

4. In the context of Alahkara, Srikantha simply gives a 
definition and says that it has numerous varieties and that he is 
not dealing with them in order to avoid adding to the bulk of 
the text. It is difficult to assign a plausible reason for this 
apparently unwarranted attempt at brevity. 

II. Ragadhyaya 

The chapter speaks of Raga, Vina (location of Svara-s 
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thereon) and technique of its playing, and some topics of the 
Prakirnaka (miscellaneous) chapter of Sahglta Ratnakara. 

The first five verses present a brief account of the 
contents of the chapter. Then vina is introduced as the medium 
of the manifestation of Rdga-s and in fifty verses is described 
the tuning of strings and location of Svara-s on frets. Here the 
author closely follows Ramamatya and no special comments 
are needed except the observations made above in the context 
of Vikrta Svara-s in the Svaradhyaya. The author here 
repeatedly refers to his anonymous ‘Guru, whose opinion he 
has followed according to his own statement. 

Next comes the heading Vadana-bheda (technique of 
playing on the Vina). Twentyfour 'Hasta-s' (technique of 
playing with hands) are described— nine pertaining to the left 
hand, two to the right hand and thirteen to both the hands. All 
this is strictly in accordance with Sangita Ratnakara (V 69-87). 

Then follows the topic of Raga-classification. Srikantha’s 
treatment is peculiar in this respect as it embodies a mixture of 
the contemporary Mela classification originating in the South 
and the Raga-Ragini classification prevalent in his times in 
other parts of the country. He classifies 23 masculine Rdga-s 
and 15 feminine Rdga-s ( Ragini-s ) under eleven Mela-s and 
gives Dhyana (iconographic contemplation) of each Raga, 
which is a corrollary of the Raga-Ragini classification. In this 
respect the only known parallel is available in the 
‘Ragavibodha ’ of Somanatha whose treatment of Rdga-s is 
similar. Somanatha, a later author, also gives iconographic 
accounts of 51 out of the 67 Rdga-s classified by him under 23 
Mela-s. £rikantha’s direct influence on Somanatha cannot be 
established as there is wide divergence in details of Raga- 
classification available in the two works, but it is just possible 
that Somanatha might have drawn general inspiration from 
§rikantha in regard to Raga-Dhyana-s without borrowing 
details from him. In any case, §r!kantha does enjoy the 
privilege of being perhaps the first author in medieval times to 
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have conceived a synthesis (albeit rough) of rival systems of 
Mela and Raga-Ragini classifications. 

In addition to Raga-Dhyana Srikantha also enumerates 
the Svara-s used in each Mela and Rdga and gives brief details 
of Graha , Amsa y Nyasa , Alpatva , Bahutva , ‘ Varjya-Svara-s ’ 
(notes to be omitted), 4 Samaya ’ (time) and sometimes /tastf and 
Murcchana of Raga-s. 

In Nadarupa Vol. II (published from B.H.U. in 1963), the 
author of this note presented a comparison of Srikantha’s 
treatment of Raga-s with that of Sudhakalasa’s 4 Sangita- 
Upanisad-saroddhara' y Subharikara’s Sangita Damodara , two 
earlier contemporaries of his work; Ramamatya’s 
4 Svaramelakalanidhi (S.M.K.N.) a contemporary work; 
Somanatha’s 4 Ragavibodha ’ and Damodara Pandita’s 4 Sangita 
Darpana\ two later contemporary works. On the basis of that 
comparison the following observations could be arrived at, 
which would be pertinent to the present paper. 

1. Although Srikantha appears to have drawn inspiration 
from Ramamatya or some other source of southern tradition in 
the original conception of his plan of Raga classification under 
Mela-s y his execution is marked by many important deviations 
and innovations. 

2. Srikantha’s system of classification of masculine and 
feminine Raga-s in one and the same 4 Mela ’ independently of 
each is not in conformity with the Raga-Ragini classification of 
contemporary, earlier or later authors who have invariably 
classified feminine Raga-s as wives of masculine Raga-s. His 
pattern is to be found only in Somanatha’s Ragavibodha , a later 
work which, but for this feature, follows the Mela classification. 

3. The number of masculine Raga-s in Rasakaumudi 
exceeds that of feminine Raga-s whereas in all other works 
giving Raga-Ragini classification, the number of feminine 
Raga-s far exceeds that of masculine Raga-s as five or six 
Ragini-S' are ascribed to each Rdga. 
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4. Certain names like Gaudamalhara, Kamoda, etc., are 
not found in the five works taken by us for comparison. 
Gaudamalhara is a Raga widely known in present day 
Hindustani music. This name leads one to think that Srlkantha 
had perhaps paid some attention to stray Raga-s unnoticed in 
other contemporary works. 

5. Srikantha’s Raga’s (masculine and feminine) bear the 
influence of both the southern tradition on the one hand and 
the northern, eastern and western tradition on the other. For 
example, there are some Raga-s like Mukharl, Malavagauda, 
etc., which belong to the southern tradition and others like 
Gaudamalhara and Kamoda which owe their origin to other 
parts of the country. 

6. The wide range of divergence in regard to Raga-s 
apparent in all the works of medieval times is striking. No 
rational grounds of this divergence is available because none 
of the authors has cared to cite any authority or to establish his 
own standpoint. All of them seem to have been satisfied with 
simple enumerations according to their own viewpoint, the 
basis whereof is not stated anywhere. Our author is no 
exception to this general trend of the period. 

7. Both masculine and feminine names of Raga-s are 
found in all works giving Mela-Raga classification. 
Srikantha’s novelty lies in presenting the Raga’s bearing these 
names as Purusa and Str'i Raga-s through the Dhayana-s given 
by him. 

Towards the end of the section on Raga, Srikantha 
further refers to their classification as Audava, Sadava and as 
Sampurna and as Suddha, Chayalaga and Sahkirna. Then he 
mentions six principal Raga-s as being appropriate for the six 
seasons and the association different periods of the cycle of 
day and night with six seasons. The following table presents 
this information. The author has not cared to connect all this 
with his preceding treatment of Raga. 
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Season 

Sisira 


Raga 


Time 


Grisma 

Varsa 

Sarat 


Vasanta 


Bhupala 

Vasanta 

Bhairava 


Pratah 

Purvahna 

Madhyahna 


Sumegha (Meghamalhara) Sayam 


Hemanta 


Pancama 

Nattandrayana 


Ardharatri 

Rajanisesa 


Towards the end of the chapter, the following 
miscellaneous topics of the Prakirnaka chapter of S.R. are dealt 
with. 

1. Gamaka : 15 varieties, strictly according to S.R. 

2. Sarira : With some deviations from S.R. 

3. Gayani : (Female singer). Gayaka, his qualities and 
five and seven types; this seems to bear an impact of 
Parsvadeva more than that of S.R. 

4. The failings of Vaggeyakara : no resemblance with 


S.R. 


5. Six kinds of Chaya : this is almost a reproduction from 
S.R. but there the context is that of Sthaya , and here it is an 
isolated item. 

6. Sthayi Svara , Alapti according to S.R. and Parsvadeva. 

7. The weak points of singers; almost according to S.R. 

Ill Prabandhadhyaya 

The chapter opens with a reference to the perfection of a 
Vaggeyakara. The treatment of Prabandha strictly follows the 
model of S.R. with numerous details. The only difference that 
we would like to note here is that whereas S.R. divides 
Prabandha-s into Siida (Suddha and Chayalaga). Alikrama and 
Viprakirna categories, our text speaks of only the first 
category and gives twentyfour other Prabandha-s without 
assigning any category. 

Our author invites reference to older authorities like 
Matanga for a complete treatment of this topic. 
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IV. Vadyadhyaya 

The contents of this chapter do not strictly conform to the 
connotation of its title which clearly suggests that the chapter 
deals with the varieties of Vadya just like the Vadyadhyaya of 
Sahgita Ratnakara. But actually Vadya has been dealt with in 
only a few introductory verses of the chapter just after 
enumerating the traditional four varieties of Vadya viz., Tata 
(stringed), Avanaddha (drum instruments), Ghana (e.g., 
Karatala or Mahjira) and Susira (wind instruments). The 
author takes up the subject of ‘ Tala' under the context of 
‘Avanaddha ’ instruments and thereafter the whole chapter is 
devoted exclusively to Tala, but for a short passsage in the end 
dealing with wind instruments. Only thirty-two Desi Tala-s 
have been described, as opposed to the 120 of S.R. About 15 
names are new in our text, as compared to S.R. As the author 
has already spoken of the varieties of Vina in the second 
chapter he might not have elaborated the varieties -of 
‘Tatavadya-s' in this chapter. 

V. Nrtyadhyaya 

This is the biggest chapter in the text, extending over 356 
verses and deals with Nrtya in considerable detail. 

Conclusion 

Rasakaumudi is an important text of the medieval period 
and bears ample evidence to the crumbling down of some 
features of the ancient musical system under various influences 
and the state of confusion prevailing in those times. 

* 




MANASOLLASA* 

(Abhilasartha-Cintamani) 


7. Introduction 

The work Manasollasa also bears another name and that 
is Abhilasartha-Cintamani. It has been published in G.O. 
Series in three volumes; the first volume appeared in 1925, the 
second in 1939 and the third in 1961. The first two volumes 
are out of print now. The treatment of music covers a major 
portion. 

It is an encyclopeadic work comprehending fine arts, 
crafts and games. Intended to serve as a magnum opus for the 
Hindu kings, it is a repository of valuable information on 
subjects of a very wide variety as will be evident from the 
following analysis of the contents. 

2. Analysis of contents 

The work is divided into five cantos and each canto is 
sub-divided into twenty chapters : thus the title ‘Vimsati’ of 
each canto is significant. The first volume contains the first 
two Vimsati-s, the second volume contains the third ‘Vimsati’ 
and fifteen chapters of the fourth ‘Vimsati’, and the third 
volume contains the remaining five chapters of the fourth 
‘Vimsati’ and the fifth ‘Vimsati’ in full. The third volume 
begins with Gitavinoda (16th chapter), followed by Vadya- 
vinoda and Nrtyavinoda (17th and 18th chapters). The extent 
of these three chapters is equal to that of the first two cantos 
(Vimsati-s). Thus, although the three chapters dealing with 
‘Sarigita’ form a part of the total one hundred (5 x 20 = 100) 

1. Reproduced from Indian Music Journal, Vol V-2 (No. 10) 1969, 

pp. 103-07. 
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chapters, their extent is nearly one-fourth of the whole text. 
These three chapters are comprised of nearly 1400 sloka-s 
(567 + 381 +457 + 1405) and this volume is quite 
considerable especially in view of the fact that many later texts 
on Sangitasastra (of the 16th or 17th centuries) were far too 
smaller. It will not be out of place to give a list of the headings 
of all chapters as that would provide the proper perspective or 
background for reviewing the treatment of Sangita. 

Vimsati I: This deals with the ‘shoulds’ and ’should-nots’ of 
the king. First come the ‘should-nots’: I. Asatya-varjana (3rat^- 
^jfa) 2. Paradroha-varjana O+sOs-^fa) 3. Agamya-varjana 
( 3 PF 4 --^i) 4. Abhaksya-varjana (STO^T-^fa) 5. Asuya-varjana 
(3TCJ4T-^jfa) 6. Patita-Sanga-varjana ( T TfcTcr-Tf T T—^sf^T) 7. Krodha- 
varjana (sPfa-^3fa) 8. Svatmastuti-varjana (■wicH'KjTd-^FT). 

Then follow the ‘shoulds’: 

9. Dana (^H) 10. Priyavacana (fitW^T) 11. Istapurtta 
(WFJjf) 12. Asesa-devatabhakti 13. Go-vipra- 

tarpana ("nt—t^5 T-cT'Wt) 14. Pitri-tarpana (fh^-cPfa) 15. Atithi- 
pujana (stfafsi-TyFO 16. Guru-susrusana ('SS-Tpj^T) 17. Tapas 
(cTT^T) 18. Tirthasnana (cft*fepT) 19. Dina-anatha-artta-bandhu- 
bhrtya-posana (^hT-3ptT*t-3TTrf-'^-'Jc4-''Tt^I) 20. Saranagata- 
raksana (WIFTcT-T^T) . 

Vimsati II: This contains a treatment of statecraft-1. Svami 
(-this chapter describes the good qualities of a king) 2. Amatya 
(-the qualities of the king’s assistants in court, foreign affairs and 
household management. 3. Rastra (TT?—herein are described the 
internal state affairs, public finance, entrapping and taming of 
elephants). 4. Kosa (4^171-various topics concerning evaluation and 
weighing of jewels are dealt with). 5. Durga (gif-nine types of 
forts are described). 6. Bala (^T-infantry, horsekeeping and 
medical treatment of elephants). 7. Suhrit (7J53) 8. Prabhusakti 
CSPJTTftF) 9. Mantrasakti (h^iItd) 10. Utsahasakti (dr^is Yffrff) 11. 
Sandhi (TTfat) 12. Vigraha (faw) 13. Yatra (^T-interalia good and 
bad omens in detail) 14. Asana (SfraFf) 15. Asraya (31T9FT) 16. 
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Dvaldhibhava 17. Sama (WT) 18. Bheda 19. Dana 

(^H). 20. Danda (^5-military science). 

Vimsati III : This is named upabhogavimsati. The 
introductory statement of contents (ulri^n) mentions only 
seventeen headings beginning with Tambula and ending with 
Yosit, but in the text, three chapters named Grha CJ5) Snana 
fPIH) and Paduka (4I^+'I) precede the chapter of Tambula and 
the canto starts with a detailed exposition of Sthapatyasastra 
extending in nine hundred slokas without any chapter-heading. 
As this exposition is followed by the chapter dealing with 
Grha, it can be connected with Grha Upabhoga as an 
introductory portion of the latter. This detailed treatment of 
Sthapatyasastra (architecture, sculpture and painting) is very 
important as traditional literature on these arts is not very 
extensive. The chapter headings under this Vimsati are as 
follows 

1. Grha CJ5, preceded by 900 sloka-s on Sthapatyasastra) 2. 
Snana (RH) 3. Paduka (hij'w) 4. Tambula (di*^ci) 5. Vilepa (f^5) 6. 
Vastra (^t) 7. Malya ORT^T) 8. Bhusana (^) 9. Asana (3TTCH) 10. 
Camara O^TRT) 11. Asthana (am^lR) 12.PutraC3^) 13.Bhojana(%5R) 
14. Jala C^TcT-drinks) 15. Padabhyanga (51^*4^) 16. Yana C4R) 17. 
Chatra(^f) 18.$ayya(?pqT) 19.Dhupa(H5)20. Yosit (^Tftcl). 

Vimsati VI : This is named Vinoda-virhsati. The 
Vinoda-s (enjoyments) described herein are : 

1. Sastravidya (^i<a(q^i) 2. Vastra (Tira) 3. Gaja-vahyali fTSt- 
qi 5 Ji<?il) 4. Turaiiga-vahyali (rji'l-qigjioil) 5. Anka (3T|F) 6. Malla CRR) 
7. Kukkuta (°f^) 8. Lavaka (?iiq=t>) 9. Mesa (*fa) 10. Mahisa CRflTR) 
11. Paravata (HKiqci) 12. Sarameya (TTIT^T) 13. Syena (7*fr) 14. 
Matsya CRt^t) 15. Mrgaya 0fT4T) 16. Gita (Rfa) 17. Vadya (^ra) 18. 
NrtyaOjcR) 19. Katha C^*tT) 20.Camatkara (qHrqiK). 

Vimsati V : This is named Krida-vimsati and the following 
Krida-s (plays, sports and games) are described: 

1. Bhudhara-krida (^<st>lsi) 2. Vana (3H°) 3. Andolana 
(3TF^f?R) 4. Secana (ifaRo) 5. Toya (5l4) 6. Sadvala (*iisci<>) 7. 
Baluka (4l<rJ4>l) 8. Jyotsna ('«tlcvn) 9. Sasya (7TFT) 10. Madirapana 
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(hHuihh) 11. Prahelika (y^Pd+l) 12. Caturanga 13. Pasaka 

(MlVI'+o) 14. Varatika («Klfe«ino) 15. Phanida ('+>P'i<l°) 16. Phanjika 
( H,n» 44 > lo) 17. Timira (ftf*TC°) 18. Vira 0?ft°) 19. Prema (frl°) 20. 
Rati (Tfit). 

3. Date and Identity of Author 

Somesvara, the author of this work was the son of 
Vikramaditya VI in the lineage of Western Calukyas. His 
capital was Kalyani. Aufrecht has fixed the period of his reign 
as 1127-1138. Barnette’s ‘Antiquities of India, mentions this 
period as 1126-1138. The date of the composition of this work 
has been fixed as 1052 §aka (1131 A.D.) on the basis of 
internal evidence. Somesvara must have been a valorous ruler 
but his personal account is not available. It is gathered that 
Jainism received his patronage. In the Maiigalacarana he 
propitiates Ganapati, Siva, Brahma, Visnu, Indra, etc., and all 
illustrative verses and songs depict the Lila-s of Visnu and 
Krsna. The author’s inclination towards Vaisnavism can be 
inferred from this. 

The work has been called Jagadacarya Pustaka fsprcrapf- 
‘book for the master of the world’ and this epithet is 
quite justified by the wide range of subjects covered therein. 
The royal undertakings described in the work are strictly in 
conformity with the Hindu tradition. The Calukya-s were 
immune from Muslim influence. 

The musical portion of this work has a special historical 
importance because it belongs to the period preceding the 
Sahgita Ratnakara and very few musical works of that period 
have survived. 

4. A Critical Survey of the Musical Portion 

The ‘Gita’ chapter opens with a description of the 
qualities of the ‘Sabhapati’ (president) and Sabhya-s (members 
of audience) of a musical-cum-dramatic presentation. The 
arrangement of seating on the stage and in the royal audience- 
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hall is described after that. During the course of this 
description an enumeration of the qualities of a Vaggeyakara 
(composer) as also the postulation of his gradations according 
to the degree of all-round excellence, the qualities and defects 
of singers and their gradations are mentioned. Description of 
seven Gamaka-s also comes in this course. The treatment of 
these topics resembles that of Sarigita Ratnakara but there are 
many interesting additions or minor differences. Then follows 
the enumeration and definition of the varieties of Gita which is 
very interesting. Sotsaha, Karuna, Parihasya, Adhyatma, 
Mangala,-Stotra, Visama, Kramayuta-these are some of the 
varieties of Gita spoken of. 

The statement that a king is supposed to critically 
examine the musical composition sung in his court with 
reference to the Svara, Tala and Pada i.e. tonal, rhythmic and 
verbal structure, leads to the treatment of Raga, the 
culmination or crystallisation of tonal structure. In this context 
the author states explicitly that Gramaraga-s are not used for 
enjoyment, (implicitly they are meant for religious or spiritual 
culture) and that hence only Desa Raga-s fall under the 
purview of his treatment. Gramaraga-s are only mentioned by 
name. (p. 13, sloka 122, 123, 131, 132) 

Then follows an account of nearly 43 Desi Raga-s. It is 
notable that these Raga-s are not grouped under the well- 
known heads viz., Ragariga, Kriyanga, Bhasariga and Upariga. 
The author mentions the heads Bhasa, Vibhasa and Kriyanga 
while introducing the topic of Raga-s. The Raga-s described by 
him, however, represent almost all the above-noted heads. 

The description of Raga-s is followed by a detailed 
treatment of Prabandha-s. While introducing the topic the 
author makes an interesting observation. He says that Vrtta- 
Jati-s (Chanda-s) are sung in-between Pada-s; jn them there is 
no regulation of Tala, only Chanda (poetic metre) is prominent. 
The definitions and illustrations of 18 well-known Vrtta-s 
beginning with Sisubhrta (9 syllables in each foot) and ending 
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with Apavahaka (26 syllables in each foot) are given after this. 
All the illustrative verses eulogise Visnu or Krsna. 

After the Varnika Vrtta-s the author takes up Gadya and 
Dandaka and then goes on to define and illustrate Matra- 
Vrtta-s like Dvipathaka, Adilla, Dvipadi, etc. and passes on to 
deal with Prabandha-varieties beginning with Kanda and 
ending with a detailed treatment of Ela-prabandha in its vast 
range of sub-varieties and a brief treatment of the other 
varieties of Suda-Prabandha like Lambhaka, Jhombada, etc. In 
other words, the author starts with the varieties of Alikrama 
Prabandha-s and then takes up those of Suda-Prabandha; this is 
the reverse of the order followed in Sahgita Ratnakara. 
Curiously enough, he mentions the general name Viprakirna 
(miscellaneous or scattered or stray i.e. independent 
composition unconnected with any others) for Prabandha-s 
other than ‘Suda’. This name does not occur in the Sahgita 
Ratnakara and finds a place only in Sangitaraja. Thus what 
appeared to the innovation of Sangitaraja, is now known to 
have already existed in tradition as recorded in the 
Manasollasa. 

Almost each variety and sub-variety of Prabandha-s is 
illustrated with Sanskrit or Prakrit compositions and this 
feature makes this work outstand all others, because no other 
known text gives compositions to illustrate the Laksna-s of 
Desi Prabandha-s. Tangible material for research is thus 
provided by this work and herein lies its uniqueness. The 
Prakrit illustrations provide valuable material for linguistic 
studies (specially of the southern languages) apart from their 
musical significance. 

The Gitavinoda (chapter dealing with Gita) ends with the 
above treatment of Prabandha-varieties which is concluded 
with an interesting postulation of the special occasions or 
objects of description with which some of the Prabandha- 
varieties are associated traditionally. (P. 60) 
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The Prabandha-s which do not have such special 
associations should be dedicated to the Lord in His various 
forms, or to an illustrious king or queen, but not to any 
uncultured man for the sake of money or fame. 

Thus the ‘Gitavinoda’ contains all practical topics 
connected with composition and presentation of vocal music. 
The Vadyavinoda opens with the remark that the king should 
listen to instrumental music in his court. ‘Vadya’ is said to 
enhance the effect of Gita and Nrtya cannot be performed 
without Vadya; hence the importance of Vadya. In the 
enumeration of the four classes of instruments, the author 
gives the name ‘Vitata’ for ‘Avanaddha’-thus his four names 
are Tata, Vitata, Ghana and Susira. A little later the well- 
known name Anaddha or Avanaddha is also given. ‘Vitata’ 
occurs in some obscure texts and our author’s preference for 
the same is interesting. Instrumental music without any 
accompaniment of the human voice is called ‘Suska Vadya’ or 
‘Nirgita Vadya’ in the Sastraic tradition, but our author gives 
the name ‘Prthak Vadya’ for the same. 

The description of Tata (stringed) instruments begins 
with Ekatantri (one-stringed) Vina, and the technique of Vina 
playing. Then a few other varieties of Vina, as for example 
Kinnari, are taken up briefly. The author says that he has not 
dealt with all varieties of Vina because they are not useful for 
‘Vinoda’ (enjoyment) (perhaps in a court). Then follows a 
description of Mrdanga, Pataha, Hudukka, etc., under the 
Vitata or Anaddha variety as also the technique of playing 
upon them. A detailed comparison of their technique as 
described in this text and Sahgita Ratnakara is likely to clarify 
some obscure points. Then follows a description of a few 
(nearly twenty) Desi Tala-s. The author’s point of view seems 
to be more practical than an enumeration of all possible 
varieties; hence the small number of Desi Tala-s dealt with. 
After this, the description of Ghana (cymbal-like) and Susira 
(wind) instruments completes the Vadyavinoda. This chapter 
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on Vadya is a compact presentation of all topics and details of 
practical significance and omits many details without serious 
detriment. 

The chapter on Nrtya opens with introductory 
observations about the various situations in which the 
Nrtyavinoda may be indulged in, viz. Utsava (festivity), Vijaya 
(victory in battle, gambling, encounter, etc.), Harsa (delight), 
Kama (courting or incitement of conjugal love), Tyaga (the 
desire to bestow bounties on the performers), Vilasa (luxurious 
indulgence), Vivada (difference of opinion on technical points 
of Nrtya and Pariksa (evaluation of virtuosity through 
competition), etc. Then the six well-known varietis of dance 
viz. Natya, Lasya, Tandava, Laghava, Visama and Vikata are 
described. The enumeration of Anga-s and Upanga-s follows 
as also a description of their various movements in 
conventional terms. This treatment is both concise and 
comprehensive. The chapter on dance closes with some general 
observation on the places suitable for this enjoyment in the 
case of a king. The king may himself also take part in a dance 
performance, provided the dance is graceful. 

5. Conclusion 

Thus we have seen that the musical portion of 
Manasollasa is as good as an independent and compact manual 
on song, instruments and dance and is unique not only in its 
conciseness and practical approach, but also in the wealth of 
illustrative material which is not to be found in any other work 
in extant literature on the subject. 


* 








NANYADEVA’S BHARATA BHASYA* 


Prefatory Remarks 

The name of Nanyadeva is familiar to all serious students 
of Indian music, as one of the earlier authorities mentioned by 
Sarhgadeva, the author of Sahgita Ratnakara (vide S.R. 
1.1.18). It is, in fact, a very important name of the pre- 
§arhgadeva period, next only to Matanga and Abhinavagupta. 
The title of the work suggests that it is a commentary on 
Bharata’s Natyasastra, but actually it is an independent work, 
which, of course, bears a close affinity to Bharata’s treatment 
of music, in many respects. There is an alternative title to this 
work viz. “Sarasvati Hrdayalahkara” or “Sarasvati-Hrdaya- 
Bhusana” or “Bharata Varttika”. Double nomenclature of texts 
is not an uncommon phenomenon in Sanskrit literature. For 
example, Saiigitaraja of Maharana Kumbha also bears an 
alternative title viz. Sahgita Mimamsa. 

2. Textual Information 

The first five chapters of Bharata edited by Sri Chaitanya 
Desai were published by the Indira Kala Sangita 
Vishvavidyalaya, Khairagarh, in 1961. The text is available in 
only one MS, deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. The MS is very corrupt not only in its 
readings but also in its arrangement. It is replete with 
confusion and repetition. The Research Section of the College 
of Music & Fine Arts, B.H.U., (now attached to the 
Department of Musicology, Faculty of Music and Fine Arts, 
B.H.U.) attempted a re-arrangement of the manuscript as well 

1. Reproduced from Indian Music Journal, Vol XI, 1975-80, 
pp.65-73 
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as a rationalisation of the division of chapters. (A critical note 
on this subject prepared by the present author was published in 
Nada Rupa Vol. I.p. 220-224.) Three other scholars had earlier 
attempted a division of chapters. Late Dr. P.K. Gode, editor of 
the Poona Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the B.O.R.I., late Sri 
Ramakrishna Dave, and Sri Chaitanya Desai (vide series of 
articles published in Sangeeta Kala Vihar, Aug., Sept., Nov., 
Dec., 1959 and March 1960.) surveyed the work independently 
and came out with different divisions of chapters. We present 
below a synopsis of the work on the basis of the division 
arrived at by the Research Section, B.H.U., which mostly 
agrees with Sri Desai’s arrangement. For the first five chapters, 
however, we have used the Khairagarh edition. 

3. Date and identity of the author 

Our author uses the epithets ‘Mithilesvara’ or 
‘Mithiladhipa’ for himself. His identification presents no 
problem. (A spurious problem did however, come into 
existence because of a misapprehension on the part of many a 
scholar; see Note 1.) A king of Mithila is well known to have 
reigned in Mithila in the later part of the 11th century A.D. and 
the first half of the 12th century. He is known to have hailed 
from Karnataka. Sri Chaitanya Desai suggests that ‘Nanya’ 
could be a Southern diminutive of ‘Narayana’. (vide editor’s 
introduction of the Khairagarh edition P.l.) Some parts of the 
present Nepal were included in the Mithila of that time, hence 
Nanyadeva is a well-known name in the history of Nepal also. 
Thus he is anterior to Sarngadeva by about one century and 
posterior to Abhinavagupta to the same extent. Some verses of 
the Sadragacandrodaya of Pundarika Vitthala (16th century 
A.D.) are interpolated in the Svara ( sruti ) chapter which have 
to be completely ruled out of the text. 

The text seems to have fallen into oblivion in the post 
Sarngadeva period, as no author seems to have mentioned it as 
an earlier authority, not even Maharana Kumbha who is very 
resourceful in his access to earlier authorities. 
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4. General Scheme 

The first chapter of the text contains an announcement 
that the author proposes to deal with “ Vacika (human 
expression pertaining to Vdk or sound) in seventeen chapters. 
As we know, Vacika is one of the four types of human 
expressions formulated by Bharata, the other three being 
angika (bodily gestures), sdttvika (reflexes or involuntary bio¬ 
chemical changes manifested through tears, sweating; choking 
of the voice etc.) and dhdrya (all acquired media of 
expressions like dress, make-up etc.). It is quite probable that 
the author wanted to deal with ‘ Vacika ’ expression alone but a 
conjecture has been made that Nanyadeva might have planned 
a bigger work (Cf. Dr. V. Raghavan : ‘Some Names in Early 
Sangita Literature’, Sangeet Natak Akademi, Bulletin No. 6, p. 
27). According to the author’s announcement the titles of the 
seventeen chapters are as follows. 

1. Uddesa (indication of contents) 2. Siksd (phonetics) 3. 
Svara 4. Murcchana-tana 5. Alahkdra (including Gamaka). 6. 
Jdti 7. Rdgotpatti 8. Saptaghaka 9. Dhruvd 10. Tala 11. 
Desika ( Defi-glta : prabandha-s) 12. Tatanodya (The text of 
the chapter reads again tala as the subject of the twelfth 
chapter but this is an obvious error as the available text of the 
twelfth chapter does deal with tata (stringed instrument). 13. 
Susira (wind instruments) 14-15. Puskara (instruments with 
stretched membranes ; drums). 16. Chanda 17. Bhasa. (The 
last two chapters are missing in the manuscript.) 

A few striking features of the above scheme may be 
noted as follows : 

1. The inclusion of Siksa (phonetics) is peculiar to this 
text. It highlights the total approach of the Indian mind which 
has comprehended sound as a total phenomenon encompassing 
tone and syllable ( Nada and Varna). In this respect this text 
stands solitary just as Sarrigadeva’s Sangita Ratnakara does in 
its inclusion of Pindotpatti prakarana. 
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2. This is the only text of the post-Bharata period which has 
dealt with the dhruva-s (metrical forms rendered musically). 

3. A separate chapter on Chanda-s (metres) is also a 
unique feature of this text. Maharana Kumbha’s Sahgltaraja is 
the only other music text which has dealt with this topic. 

4. In the last chapter the author has proposed to deal with 
languages such as Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa etc. 
Obviously the justification for including this topic lies in the 
fact that pada (text) has been accepted as a constituent of 
Gandharva or music : gandharvam trividham vidyat svara- 
tala-padatmakam (Natya-sastra 28, 11). 

5. The absence of a chapter on ghana (cymbals) 
instruments, suggests that the author has tried to follow 
Bharata’s scheme in this respect. Bharata has identified ghana 
with his treatment of tala. This identification of ghana with the 
treatment of the concept of tala has actuated Maharana 
Kumbha to include tala under his treatment of ghana 
instruments. £arngadeva, however, has a separate chapter on 
tala as well as a section on ghana instruments in the chapter on 
Vadya. Thus Nanyadeva follows Bharata in this context both in 
spirit and form. Kumbha seems to follow him only in spirit and 
Sarhgadeva appears to have his independent scheme. 

5. Synoptical Survey 

As we have seen above, the first chapter contains a 
somewhat detailed table of contents. It has been divided into 
four sections by the editor : 

1. dealing with Sangitaprayojana, that is to say, the 
objective of music. The spiritual value of music is spoken of 
here with quotations from Yajiiavalkya smrti, 

2. giving a detailed table of contents of the seventeen 
chapters, 

3. giving some interesting details about musical instru¬ 
ments, and 
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4. containing miscellaneous verses on the guna and 
dosa (the good and bad qualities) of gita (the tonal aspect of 
music); taken trom various sources such as Naradiyasiksa, 
Natyasastra etc. 

One observation about musical instruments seems to be 
very interesting. The author says that each of the four well- 
known types of instruments is again twofold. Tata (literally 
stretched or spread : stringed) is twofold viz. daravi vina 
(wooden vina ) and gatra vina (the human body). Susira (wind) 
is twofold viz. one pertaining to gita (melodic treatment) and 
the other to vadya (rich in volume and having a distinct timbre 
but with lesser potentiality for melodic treatment). Venu is 
said to be representative of the former category and sahkha of 
the latter. The Avanaddha is again two fold : one having a 
stretched membrane, and the other having metal strings as 
appendages. Some drum instruments have strings underneath 
the membranes and others have strings tied from one mouth to 
the other and they are used for keeping rhythm. The Ghana 
(solid instruments : cymbals) are said to be twofold with 
relation to sound and silence. The sasabdakriya is related to 
sounds and the nihsabda to the intervening silence which is 
measured through visual movements of hands. Incidentally, it 
might be noted that just like Bharata our author has spoken of 
the identification of the well-known four categories of 
instruments which stand for conceptual abstractions, with 
concrete instruments or phenomena. Thus tata is identified 
with vina , susira with vamsa, avanaddha with puskara (see 
Note 2) and ghana with tala. The Kahsya tala (bronze 
cymbals) is the representative of the ghana variety. The 
concept of tala and the medium of its manifestation, both bear 
the same name. 

The second chapter bears the title Siksa and profusely 
draws upon the Siksa-s of Panini and Narada. While giving the 
etymology of ‘ svara ’, Nanyadeva uses the expression ‘ Svayam 
rahjayati' instead of ‘ svayam rajate' spoken of by Patanjali and 
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Matariga. ‘Self-luminosity’ is characteristic of ‘ svara ’ or vowel 
in language, whereas ‘self-delightfulness’ is characteristic of 
the musical svara. Towards the end of the chapter there is a 
brief discussion of the sphota theory of the Grammar School of 
Philosophy. This portion is in prose and bears the influence of 
Patahjali and Bhartrhari. 

The third chapter is entitled Svara (Sruti in the 
Khairagarh edition) and deals with sruti-svara-grama. At the 
outset the varna (colour), jati (caste), chandas (roughly 
metre), rsi (seer) and devata (presiding deity) of each svara is 
mentioned. The traditional association of svara-s with birds 
and animals and the sthana (location in the human body) is 
also mentioned. Here the author seems to follow Matariga’s 
tradition, but his omission of Nada is striking. In the context of 
grama , the three grama-s spoken of by Narada and Matariga 
are mentioned by our author and like his two predecessors he 
also says that the gandhara grama is not in vogue, ascribing 
the reason that it is ati-tara (very high) and ati-mandra (very 
low) for human beings. The names of twenty-two sruti-s are 
given and this text seems to be the source for Sarhgadeva in 
this context. The division of sruti-s into five jati-s viz. mridu, 
madhya , ayata , karuna and dipta , also is in total agreement 
with Sarngadeva’s text. And if this whole portion is not a later 
interpolation in Nanyadeva’s text, Sarhgadeva could be safely 
said to have drawn upon Nanyadeva. A very conspicuous 
omission in this chapter is that the text does not contain any 
reference to the sruti-nidarsana of Bharata which later came to 
be known as ‘ catuhsarana\ 

The fourth chapter is entitled murcchana. The names of 
the murchhana-s of the three grama-s are given along with an 
etymological explanation in each case; the presiding deities 
of the murchhana-s are also given. The murcchana names of 
sadjagrama and madhyamagrama agree with those of 
Bharata. Narada’s version is also given. There is an elaborate 
treatment of ‘lopavidhi’ that is to say, regulations about the 
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omission of svara-s. It is strictly according to Bharata. The 
style of our author is not at all terse and succinct like that of 
Bharata and the name Bharata-Bhasya seems to be quite 
justified in contexts like the present one. His silence about 
the dvadasa-svara murchhana of Matahga is very striking. 
The 84 murchhana-tana-s resulting from this omission are 
given along with their yajna names according to Matanga’s 
text. Fifteen murchhana-tana-s of gandhara-grama are also 
mentioned. The topic of kuta-tana-s is also dealt with in some 
detail. It is not at all mentioned by Bharata and Matariga’s 
text is very confused. 

The fifth chapter is given the title Alankara. The contents 
of this chapter are scattered here and there in the manuscript. 
The editor of the Khairagarh edition has tried to bring them 
Together and reconstruct this chapter which was hitherto taken 
as missing. All the same there are only sixteen verses on 
alahkara-s which describe the four varna-s and simply 
enumerate the thirty-three alahkara-s spoken of by Bharata. No 
laksana-s of the alahkara-s are available. Six verses dealing 
with seven gamaka-s follow the section on alankara. The seven 
gamaka names are included in the fifteen gamaka-s of 
Sarhgadeva but the laksana-s of our author are completely 
different. Then follows a brief treatment of rasa-s of jati-s 
according to Bharata. The justification for including this 
portion in this chapter is unknown. Obviously this is the 
editor’s arrangement. Then follows an account of presiding 
deities of grama-raga-s. This seems to be a post-Matahga 
development and this portion again is out of context in this 
chapter. In the end there is a big section on the treatment of 
kaku according to the seventeenth chapter of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra (GOS Edn.) The text is confused and the whole 
section seems to be misplaced. 

The sixth chapter deals with Jati. The most notable 
feature in the treatment of Jati is that Nanyadeva does not 
ascribe Murcchana-s to Jati-s. This is one more instance of his 
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allegiance to Bharata’s tradition. Just as he has ignored the 
Dvadasa-Svara-Murcchana of Matahga, similarly he has 
omitted its corollary viz. ascribing Murcchana-s to Jati-s. 

The seventh chapter deals with Raga. The author 
naturally draws upon Matahga, but he mentions Kasyapa as an 
equally important source. Obviously, this chapter contains a 
critical compilation of post-Bharata developments. The grama- 
raga-s and their varieties known as Bhasa-vibhasa are 
described in this chapter. The names of a few Desi Raga-s are 
found here and there, but a systematic treatment of this 
category seems to be wanting. It is difficult to say whether the 
relevant portion is lost in the manuscript or it was not included 
by the author. There are some interesting details on some 
points which are very striking. For example,-the association of 
the five Raga-giti-s viz. Suddha, Bhinna, Gaudi, Vesara and 
Sadharani with different parts of the day, implying that the 
Raga-s classified under different gita-s should be rendered in 
the respective parts of the day is a rare piece of information. 

The eighth chapter is devoted to Ghaka-s which are dealt 
with by Bharata along with tala in the 31st chapter (G.O.S. 
edition). Gltaka-s are compositional forms described mainly in 
terms of temporal characteristics and tala-kriya-s. The broken or 
unbroken melodic line and specifications about textual structure 
are two other characteristics which are given minor importance. 
The number seven is invariably associated with Gitaka and the 
Saptagitaka is a compound name used from Bharata onwards. 
There are, however, two groups of seven forms, the first starting 
with Madraka and the second with Vardhamana and Asarita. Our 
author follows Bharata’s order of treatment and also his emphasis 
on Asarita and Vardhamana. (These two forms are mutually 
interchangeable and Bharata has given them a very elaborate 
treatment. Both are associated with dance.) A notable feature of 
our author’s treatment of this topic is that he has given 
illustrations (textual) of each form. Sarngadeva has not included 
any illustrations. 
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The ninth and tenth chapters deal with vocal ‘Dhruva-s’ 
described by Bharata in the 32nd chapter (G.O.S. edition). 
Dhruva-s are metrical forms rendered musically as a part of a 
dramatic performance. They are classified by Bharata 
according to the junctures in drama, such as Naiskramiki 
which is associated with Niskrama (exit), Pravesiki being 
associated with Pravesa (entry), Aksepiki being related to 
Aksepa (sudden change of emotion), Prasadiki in relation to 
Prasada (pacification after a fierce or violent situation) and 
Santara being useful for filling a gap created by unforeseen 
exigencies. There is no notable deviation from Bharata. 

The tenth chapter is supposed to deal with tala but the 
text is confused and there is just a small portion towards the 
end of the ninth chapter speaking of a few Marga-tala-s. There 
are a few remarks about laya in the beginnng of this chapter. It 
appears that the treatment of tala is almost lost in the text. 

The eleventh chapter is entitled ‘Desika’ which stands for 
Prabandha-s (Desi). As we know, the Prabandha-form appears 
for the first time in Matahga’s B r haddesl. It is a musical form 
that developed independently of drama. Nanyadeva’s treatment 
of Prabandha is quite detailed and there are many varieties of 
Prabandha that are included by him but do not find a place in 
Sarhgadeva’s work such as Sarabhalila, Ranaraiiga, Sukasarika 
Chaturaiiga, Nartanananda, Tripurantaka etc. 

The twelfth chapter deals with the varieties of tata 
(stringed) instruments. It contains more details than Bharata s 
text. Abhinavagupta is also cited in the context of varieties of 
vlna and Matanga is mentioned as an authority on the 
measurement of the different parts of the vlna. The concept of 
dhatu (technical details of vlna playing) is dealt with in 
accordance with Bharata and the varieties of Nirgita or 
Bahirgita (purely instrumental forms) are aptly included. 

The thirteenth chapter is devoted to wind instruments and 
has more information than that handed down by Bharata. 
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The fourteenth and fifteenth chapters deal with drums 
and the subject matter is very much similar to that of Bharata’s 
34th chapter (M.D.S. edition). 

6. Conclusion 

The text is valuable even in its mutilated state. If a better 
manuscript is discovered and a thorough reconstruction 
becomes possible, it will be an invaluable treasure for the 
study of our musical tradition of the pre-Sarrigadeva period. 
Nanyadeva’s indebtedness to Abhinavagupta is obvious but the 
handicap of textual imperfection forbids any serious study for 
establishing the link between these two important authors. He 
is very judicious in selecting the material that was available to 
him as a result of the developments of the post-Bharata period. 
An attempt could be made once more for reconstructing the 
text from the single manuscript with the help of 
Abhinavabharatl published in Vol. IV of the G.O.S. edition. 
As we have noted at the outset, all attempts at its 
reconstruction were made before the publication of the above 
volume. The task is formidable, but the rewards will certainly 
outweigh the labour involved. 

Notes 

1. Late Sri Ramakrishna Kavi filled up the blank in 
Abhinava Bharatl at the end of the V Chapter (G.O.S. edition 
Vol I, first edition p. 225). In that self-composed portion he 
has quoted Nanyadeva. His indication that the portion was not 
a part of Abhinavagupta’s text escaped the notice of late Pt. 
Omkarnath Thakur (Sarigitanjali Pt. V p. 30), late Acharya 
Vishweshwar (Hindi Abhinava Bharati, Introduction p. 14). 
All of them found this reference very intriguing. It was 
suggested that either Nanyadeva was a contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta or there were two Nanyadeva-s, one the well- 
known one who flourished in the 11th and 12th centuries A.D., 
and the other a contemporary of Abhinavagupta. 
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2. Puskara literally means lotus, a pond and it also stands 
for the membrane of a drum. The third meaning seems to be a 
secondary application of the primary meaning, cf. the anecdote 
connected with Svati given in Natyasastra (G.O.S. 34, 4-7), 
wherein the sound emanating from rain-drops falling on lotus- 
leaves in a pond is said to have inspired the Muni to construct 
a drum for producing similar sounds. 













RAGAKALPADRUMA* 


1. Prefatory Remarks 

1 Ragakalpadruma’ is a gigantic compilation of the verbal 
text of thousands of songs of many Indian languages (mainly 
Hindi) first published from Calcutta in the first half of 19th 
century. In most cases the name of Raga and Tala is mentioned 
on songs. Thus it is the biggest collection of the ‘Pada’ (verba ) 
element of Indian Music (mainly Hindustani) ever attempted in 

known history. 

2 . Two Editions of the Work 

The work was first printed in lithographic process in 
Calcutta in 8 parts during 1842-1849 and was distributed 
among the subscribers, mostly rulers or other patrons of arts, 
who were most probably enlisted before the printing. The 
subscription fee was Rs. 100 for all the volumes. These eight 
parts seem to have been issued according to the exigencies of 
printing; they did not represent the planned parts of the 
complete work as such. The work was originally planned to be 
completed in 7 parts, but only four out of these seven could be 
published; a considerable portion of the manuscript could not 
be brought out in print. It is not known whether or not the 
author could bring out a second edition of the work during his 
lifetime. The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad published a revised 
edition of this work in three volumes (the first two in 
Devanagari and the third in the Bengali script covering nearly 
1,700 pages in 12” x 10” size) in 1914-16 under the editorship 
of Sri Nagendra Nath Basu. This edition is out of print since 

* Reproduced from I.M J. Vol. V-2, No. 10,1969. 
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long, but one set is deposited in the Library of the Banaras 
Hindu University and a student (Dr. Chittaranjan Jyotishi) of 
the Music Department, B.H.U. has worked on the basis of this 
edition for his D. Mus. degree (which was awarded to him in 
1964) under the supervision of the writer of this note. (It is 
hoped that this thesis will be published soon.) It appears from 
the statement of the editor of the revised edition that the first 
edition was available to them only in part. We have not been 
able to see the first edition and nothing definite can, therefore, 
be said about the original extent of the work. A complete set of 
the first edition is indispensable for assessing the amount of 
changes that came about in the text, both in its extent and 
readings, when the revised edition was prepared and that will 
be the foremost pre-requisite of the third edition, if it is ever 
taken up. The original manuscript prepared by the author 
would be a great find if it is unearthed. 

3. The Author 

The only available source of information about the author 
is the introduction to the second edition. The following 
information can be gathered from the same. 

Krishnananda Vyasa was bom near about 1794 A.D. in 
village Joheni in Udaipur state in Mewar (Rajasthan). Sri 
Nagendra Nath Basu saw him for the first time in 1884, and he 
had reached the ripe age of 90 years by that time. He had his 
musical training under the Gosvami-s of the Vallabha 
(Vaishnava) Sampradaya of Gokula. It is said that he was for 
some time the court-musician of the Maharana of Udaipur, but 
this statement could not be verified as a result of enquiry in the 
Udaipur palace; further investigation may be needed. He bore 
the title Ragasagara which was bestowed on him either by the 
Gosvami-s of Gokula or by the Maharana of Udaipur. 

Krishnananda was inspired to plan and publish the 
‘Ragakalpadruma’ after being acquainted with the plan of 
‘Sabdakalpadruma’, the famous Sanskrit lexicon. Raja 
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Radhakant Dev had started the compilation of 
‘Sabdakalpadruma’ in 1822 and its printing was completed in 
seven parts in 1854. The Raja spent Rs. 16 lacs on the entire 
project. Inspired by this grand undertaking, the energetic but poor 
Brahmin, Krishnananda Vyasa, planned a similar work on music- 
-the ‘Ragakalpadruma’-and completed it in 1849 (most probably 
in part) even before the completion of his model, the 
Sabdakalpadruma. He might have done the major portion of the 
work of compilation just for the love of it, even before the said 
inspiration came to him. 

Sri Nagendra Nath Basu has given the following dramatic 
description of our author in the introduction to the second 
volume of the revised edition. 

“When I first saw the great soul (Mahatma) 
Krishnananda Vyasa, his dress laid with gold created an 
impression that he was a rich man or a Raja. When he was 
introduced to me as an excellent musician and voluminous 
compiler, I was astonished. With diffidence I requested my 
host to entreat him to render a song of Chanda, the legendary 
heroic poet of Rajasthan. Accepting the request, he put off his 
luxurious dress and rendered a piece, with only a loin cloth on 
his body. I was overwhelmed and enraptured at his vigorous 
and inspiring music which was unequalled in its heroic appeal 
and overall virtuosity. All those present there were 
wonderstruck and spellbound. I was convinced that Sri Vyasa 
was a great man and a grand artiste. He was aged 90 at that 
time, but he appeared to be not more than sixty years old.” 

(Translatedfreely from Hindi) 

He passed away at the age of 94 years. The above-noted 
editor has quoted the words of Rajendra Lai Mittra to the effect 
that the veteran ‘Ragasagara’ claimed that he could sing every 
Raga in its pure form. His exquisite art could never be 
purchased by anyone at any cost, although he used to accept 
friendly presents. He had a high sense of self-respect and was 
not allured by riches in any way. Thus he was a specimen of 
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industry, perseverance, devotion, enterprise and detachment, in 
his artistic attainments he had a combintion of the moods of 
heroism and spiritual devotion. 

No details of his family are available, except the names 
of his grandfather and father-Sri Amarananda Vyasa and Sri 
Hirakananda Vyasa respectively, mentioned by himself. 

4. Brief Analysis of Contents 

Vol. I. This volume begins with a section on Sangita 6astra 
extending over 40 pages arranged under six heads, viz. Svara, 
Ragaviveka, Raga-ragim-samaya, Raga-Ragmi- 

dhyanoddharana. Tala, Nrtya and Vadya. This section consists 
of Sanskrit sloka-s compiled from ‘Sangita Darpana’, ‘Narada- 
Samhita’ (?), ‘Sangita-Samhita’, ‘Sangita Bhasya’ (?) ‘Sangita 
Ratnakara’, ‘Visnu Purana’, ‘Nada Samhita’ (most probably 
another name for Sangita Darpana, because the sloka-s ascribed 
to the former are found in the latter), Nada Purana (?), ‘Sangita 
Mahodadhi’ (?) and Brhat Sangita Ratnakara (?). The sloka-s 
enumerating Raga-Ragini-Putra-Parivara are either taken from 
Sangita Darpana or from some unknown text, or they might 
have been composed by the author himself. There is nothing 
notable about the contents of the above-noted headings, except 
that the authenticity of the sources of these quotations is very 
dubious; the compiler does not seem to have taken proper care to 
verify his sources. Except ‘Sangita Darpana’ and ‘Sangita 
Ratnakara’, none of the works mentioned above is available to¬ 
day and it is very doubtful whether they were available to our 
author. Even in the case of these two well-known texts, Sri 
Vyasa does not appear to have been quite careful; of course, he 
had the handicaps of his times. The lists of ‘Raga-Ragim-Putra- 
Parivara given in this section without a mention of their source, 
however, deserve some notable observations as follows : 

(i) The Raga-Ragini names given in sloka-s of 
anonymous authorship have an interesting feature and that is- 
the names of Ragini-s related to a Raga bear an affinity with 
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the name of the Raga. As for example the names of the Ragini- 
s of Raga Mallara are : ‘Varsani’, ‘Garji’, ‘Ghanavardhani’, 
etc .-all these names are associated with the clouds and rains 
for which Mallara Raga stands. Similarly, the Ragini-s of 
Jaladhara are ‘Varsika’, ‘Ghumari’ (the thundering of clouds), 
‘Ghanasyama’ and those of ‘Kusuma Raga’ are ‘Kusumi’, 
‘Sumani’, ‘Puspika’, ‘Sugandhi’ and ‘Gandhika’. 

(ii) Some Raga-names contained in these lists are not found 
in known texts. Specially, some regional Raga-names attract the 
readers’ attention-e.g. Maru, Mewar, Marudhara. Our author 
belonged to Rajasthan and his special inclination towards the 
regional Raga-s current in Rajasthan is but natural; that lends 
some weight to the surmise that the sloka-s giving these lists 
might have been composed either by himself or by somebody at 
his instance or by some unknown author belonging to Rajasthan. 

(iii) Our author’s leaning towards Vaisnavism is 
conspicuous when he ascribes the origin of all Raga-s to 
Krsna’s Rasalila. Raga-Ragini-s have been identified by him 
with Gopl-s of the ‘Rsi’, ‘Deva’ and ‘Nityasiddha’ categories. 

After this Sastraic section the texts of the verbal 
structures of Dhrupad-s, Khayal-s and other style-forms follow 
in the following headings : (1) Bhairava (2) Todi (3) Gurjari 
(4) Gandhara (5) Asavari (6) Multam-Dhanasri (including 
Dhanasri, Multan!, Bhimpalasi, Jaitasri, Puriya-DhanaSri, etc.) 
(7) Malasr! (8) PurbI (9) Malava (10) Bihaga (containing 
many other raga-s) (11) Sriraga (12) Bhairavi (containing 
compositions in (13) Jhinjhoti (as in Bhairavi) (14) Jangala 
(15) Sindhu and its mixed varieties, (16) Multani (17) Dhani 
(18) Barava (19) Majamua (an Urdu word meaning a collection 
of various things i.e. a miscellaneous compilation). 

Vol. II. The Majamua is continued in the beginning of 
this volume, containing compositions in Raga Khambavati, 1 

1. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that ‘Khambavati’ here stands for 
‘Khamaja’, although to-day ‘Khambavad’ is an obscure Raga of the 
Khamaja-group. 
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and some in Raga-s Paraja, Kalinga etc. Then follows the 
heading ‘Kirttana’ under which the Brajabhasa compositions of 
the Astachapa poets (belonging to the order of Vallabhacarya) 
are compiled. A miscellaneous collection under the heading 
‘Dhrupadadi Gana’ follows as also a vast collection of Holi 
songs under the heading ‘Holi Rangina Gana’. Then comes the 
heading ‘Jnana Tattva-Adhyatma Sagara’ containing the 
compositions of Nirguna poets, mainly Sundaradasa. This is 
followed by Kabira-Bijaka-the famous work ascribed to Kabir. 
Some compositions are added in an appendix. Then some 
indices are given under three heads, viz. (1) Raga-Ragim Suchl 
(in alphabetical order) covering not only Raga-names of the 
first Vol. but also Tala names and other technical terms 
pertaining to dance and song-styles, names of instruments, etc. 
(2) An alphabetical index »f Sastraic works, a majority of 
which are quoted or mentioned in the text. (3) An index of 
names of composers and their heroes found in the first two 
volumes. This is a very useful index, but has many 
discrepancies, as for example, non-discrimination between 
names of composers and their heroes, which is misleading. 

Vol. Ill (in Bengali Script) : This volume begins with a 
reproduction of the Sastraic section of the first volume, then 
follows Mangalacharana, Bhumika-Dhrupada, Visnupadadi- 
Raga, Raga-s Khata, Jilapha and headings Khayala and 
Bhajana. Upto this point all the compositions are in Hindi (this 
covers nearly one half of the volume). Then follows the 
heading ‘Nirguna gana’ containing mainly Bengali songs of the 
Brahma Samaj order and some Hindi songs also. The last 
heading is, ‘Bangala Bhasa Gana’ in which songs are arranged 
under the names of their composers. The volume ends with a 
few reproductions from the first volume. 

5. Evaluation of Usefulness 

Sir George Grierson took great pains to have access to 
this text when he started working on his treatise-The Modem 
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Vernacular literature of Hindustan’ and this work provided him 
valuable material for linguistic studies. Although the work 
contains nearly 14,000 songs 1 in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, 
Kannada, Telugu, Tamil, Bengali, Oriya, Persian and even 
English, there is a sweeping majority of Hindi (in its various 
dialects) compositions and it has the credit of printing the 
compositions of Hindi poets and composers for the first time. 
Even today its research value is conspicuous in the following 
directions : 

(1) Textual reconstruction of the compositions of Hindi 
poets like Suradasa, Nandadasa, Kabira, Sundaradasa, etc. 
Although some use of this work has recently been made in this 
direction, the possibilities are yet far from being exhausted. 

(2) Historical study of Raga-s, Tala-s and Prabandha-s 
with relation to recent times. 

(3) Reconstruction of the text of compositions current in 
the tradition of classical music today. 

(4) Interpretation or elucidation of some Sastraic 
concepts on the basis of compositions dealing with obscure 
Sastraic points. Por example, the following composition 
ascribed to Adaranga clarifies how the ‘Sagrama’ can be 
obtained on the basis of ‘Ma-grama’ if ‘Ma’ is taken as ‘Sa’ and 
all other Svara-names are changed accordingly. Such 
compositions also throw great light on the historical aspect of 
many Sastraic problems. 

^tcT t Tpzftj wi (TsT5*D, W1 hfaK, 

■sit t, ftH ’'TFTt STft Tttl II 

[Madhyama becomes Sadja, Paficama becomes Rsabha, 
Dhaivata becomes Gandhara; this explanation should not be 
divulged to anybody, sthis is the advice of ‘Adaranga’. He who 

1. The compiler claims in his introductory remarks that he had 
compiled 12,25,000 (12 lacs and 25 thousand) songs! 
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knows it, knows a great secret.] 

(Vol. I,p.l 15, Pada 23) 

(5) Compilation of information regarding many capable 
composers whose names have fallen into oblivion. 

‘Ragakalpadruma’ can be a valuable repository of 
research material if a well-edited and complete recension is 
brought out. The task is stupendous, but if the necessary 
materials as indicated in the beginning of this note become 
available, the reward of the effort will more than justify the 
undertaking. 











SAHASARASA 

(A compilation of Dhrupada texts ascribed to Bakshoo) 


Preface 

Bakshoo is a well-known name in knowledgeable circles 
in Hindustani Music. But, until recently, Bakshoo was almost a 
legendary figure associated with the advent of Dhrupada, as 
practically no material was available for direct acquaintance 
with his talent and accomplishment. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, New Delhi, has now (in July, 1972) published a 
critical edition of Sahasarasa’ edited by the author of this note. 
It is proposed to present here a resumd of the information that 
was hitherto available about Bakshoo and a critical 
appreciation of his creative genius as evidenced by the 
compilation ‘Sahasarasa’. 

Pre-publication Information: 

The main source of information about Bakshoo has been 
Faqirullah Khan s Ragadarpana’. Faqirullah was patronised by 
Aurangazeb', and his active period was the latter half of the 
seventeenth century A.D. He was a great admirer of Mansingh 
Tomar who ascended the throne of Gwalior in 1486 and was the 
first patron of Bakshoo. Faqirullah’s ‘Ragadarpana’ is a Persian 
translation (perhaps abridged and adapted) of ‘Manakutuhala’ 
(of Mansingh Tomar) which is still a lost treasure as no Ms. of 

1. Aurangazeb is popularly known as an enemy of music; but 
Faqirullah states in Ragadarpana’ that he was opposed only to 
profane music and that he was devoted to the spiritual aspect of 
music. He also mentions that many musicians were patronised 
by Aurangazeb (vide ‘Manasimha Aur Manakutuhala’ by 
Hariharanivasa Dvivedi. Page 48, 49). 
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this text is available. Hariharanivasa Dvivedi of Gwalior 
published a Hindi translation of‘Raga-darpana’ in 1954 under 
the title ‘Manasimha Aur Manakutuhala . Thus the first written 
record about Bakshoo available at present is removed from his 
actual period by about 150 years. 

‘Madan-Ul-Mausiqi,’ an Urdu work of Muhammad 
Karam Imam of Lucknow (19th Cent. A.D.) draws upon the 
information about Bakshoo available in Ragadarpana . S.M. 
Tagore and V.N. Bhatkhande, in turn, draw upon ‘Madan-ul- 
Mausiqi’ in ‘Sahgitasara’ and ‘Hindustani Saiigitapaddhati 
respectively. In ‘Ragakalpadruma’ of Krishnananda Vyasa 
(1842 A.D.), five songs are ascribed to Bakshoo in the index, 
but actually only one of them bears a Mudra of Bakshoo, the 
other four having been ascribed to him due to the editor s 
error, as various forms of the verb (to bestow) have 

been confused with ‘Bakshoo’. Thus song-texts of Bakshoo 
were not hitherto available in written form and even in the oral 
tradition his compositions seem to have been almost 
completely lost. Other information available from the above- 
noted sources could thus be summarised. 

Bakshoo was patronised by Mansingh Tomar and was his 
foremost associate in the work of crystallising the Dhrupad 
form of song composition. He created three new raga-s, viz., 
Bahadur TodI, Nayaki Kalyana and Nayaki Kanhada. He was 
equally well-versed in the art and science of music and was 
considered to be far superior to Tansen who was adept only in 
performance. For that reason he held the highest title, 
‘Nayaka’, which could be equated with the ‘Vaggeyakara’ 
described in ‘Sanglta Ratnakara’, Chapter III. He belonged to 
the Dhadi tribe which made its living by music and was later 
converted to Islam. 

Direct Information in ‘Sahasarasa’ 

‘Sahasarasa’, a distorted form of ‘Sahasra-rasa’ () i.e. 
thousandfold Rasa, is a compilation of one thousand Dhrupad 
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song-texts ascribed to Bakshoo. The critical edition is based on 
photostat copies of Mss. deposited in the India Office Library, 
London. The Mss. are written in the Persian script and both were 
written in the period of Shahjahan. At the outset is given an 
introduction in Persian which could be summarised as follows : 

Shahjahan developed a great liking for the Dhrupad 
compositions of Bakshoo. The compositions were endowed 
with a blending of the beauty of word and meaning, adherence 
to Sastraic rules and regulations, novelty of thought content 
and delicate handling of word and tone. He ordered that a 
compilation of authentic compositions of Bakshoo may be 
made. Musicians from far and wide were invited for this 
purpose and 2,000 songs were noted down from their oral 
tradition. After a process of sifting, 1,000 composition were 
finally selected for the compilation. (Even so, the authenticity 
of the selected compositions was to some extent open to 
question as some of them might not have been the creation of 
Bakshoo and some of his actual compositions might have 
escaped notice because of falling into oblivion.) 

The richness of Bakshoo’s voice was very famous even in 
the time of Shahjahan. He could sing without the support of 
anyone and was very skilful in adherence to Tala. He stood 
unrivalled for about 150 years. 

Bakshoo was an associate of Raja Mansingh of Gwalior 
in his youth. After the latter’s death he remained with his son 
Vikramajita. When Vikramajita was killed in the battle of 
Panipat, Bakshoo accepted the patronage of Raja Kirat, the 
Zamindar of Kalinjar, and in the end he migrated to Gujarat, 
on the invitation of Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of that province. 
Thus Bakshoo had four patrons. The post-Bakshoo ruler of 
Kalinjar who was a contemporary of Shahjahan had also 
brought about a compilation of Bakshoo’s Dhrupada-s. 

A Brief Introduction to ‘ Sahasarasa 9 in published form 

Raga-s : The compilation contains 1004 songs-texts. The 
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songs are grouped into 4 Raga-s and 46 Ragini-s as follows 
(the number of songs in a given Raga is mentioned against 
each name) 

Raga-s : Bhairava-30, Malakaunsa-5; Hindola-15; $ri-40; 

Ragini-s: Vibhasa-15,Desakara-25,RamakalI-20,Gujari- 
31, Desakha-10, Bilavala-18, Alaiya-5, Suha-25, Sugharai-12, 
Pancama-10, Gandhara-16, Khat-15, Puriya-12, Gunakali-15, 
Todi-40, Desi-10, Dhanasri-7, MalasrI-20, Jaitasri-15, Asavari- 
30, Malhara-18, Nata-10, Gaunda-20, Madhamada-6, Savanta- 
10, Saranga-30, Gaudasarahga-5, Marawa-30, Purbi-7, Gauri- 
16, Travana-15, Kamoda-21, Bhupali-50, Kalyana-45, 
Hamirakalyana-15, Jaitakalyana-10, Emanakalyana-5, 

^y amakaly ana-12, Chayanata-15, Kanara-102, Adana-35, 
Sankarabharana-7, Jaijai-vanti-15, Kedara-50, Emana-Kedara- 
7,Bihagada-7. 

The main points that attract one’s attention in the context 
of Raga-s are as follows : 

(1) There is a marked deviation from the established 
pattern of six principal Raga-s having five or six Ragini-s 
each. All the same, adherence in the placing of Bhairava as 
‘Adiraga’ (primary Raga) is a notable fact. 

(2) The so called Ragini-s include mostly masculine 
names; feminine names are in a minority. This is also an 
inexplicable deviation. Names like Pancama, Mallara and 
Desakara are main Raga-s in well-known lists. 

(3) The Ragim-s are not grouped under any Raga-s. 

(4) By and large, all names are current in modem 
practice. But there is a glaring omission viz., Bhairavi, which 
is an indispensable part of the various lists of Ragini-s that are 
handed down to us omitted here. It appears that the name 
‘TodI’ might have stood for Bhairavi. This surmise is 
supported by the fact that in Kamatak music even today ‘Todi’ 
is the name for the counterpart of Northern ‘Bhairavi’. 
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(5) The songs under Raga ‘Hindola’ depict the spring 
season and two songs in ‘Kedara’ describe the rainy season. 
Songs in ‘Mallara’ are, of course, exclusively devoted to the 
rains. It is not improbable that the ‘Kedara’ here might have 
had some affinity with ‘Jaladhara-Kedara’ known to-day 
which, in turn, might have been connected with the rains. 

(6) Mixed names like Hamira-Kalyana’, ‘Syama-Kalyana, 
‘Emana Kedara’, ‘Jaita Sri’,etc., are also found under Ragini-s. 

It can be safely concluded from the above points that the 
Raga-Ragini scheme of ‘Sahasarasa’ does not conform to any 
specific tradition. There is not a single song in the compilation 
depicting Raga-Dhyana. It can, therefore, be said that the 
compiler of ‘Sahasarasa’ spoke of Raga and Ragini because of 
the fashion of the day, without imbibing the spirit of the 
system. The treatment of ‘Bhairava’ as the first Raga, however, 
deserves special attention. It may be remembered that (‘Maya)- 
Malavagauda’ is accorded the first place in Purandaradasa’s 
pedagogic scheme also. The primary importance of ‘Bhairava’ 
in the Southern and Northern traditions is indicative of the loss 
of Grama-Murcchana system in both, because the Bhairava 
scale cannot be derived from any Murcchana. 

Tala-s : The following ten Tala-s are mentioned on the 
song-texts. The names are listed here in the descending order 
based on the number of songs falling under each Tala. 

(1) Ekatali : This name appears at most places with the 
adjective ‘Parasiddha=‘Prasiddha’=Well-known. The largest 
number of songs bear this Tala-name. 

(2) Ada-Tala or Aditala. This name appears along with 
‘Athatala’ in the phrase “Adatala Masahura Ba 
Athatala”=‘Aditala, well-known as Athatala’. Sometimes 
Athatala also appears independently. These two names taken 
together hold the second position as regards number of songs. 

(3, 4) Samatala and Jhumaratala : These two have 
approximately identical number of songs falling under them. 
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(5) Kamalamantha appears always with the phrase 
“Masahura-Ba-Faqhtai”(H^4< ^ TFT Tanf )=Kamalamantha, well- 
known as Faqhtai. This name is connected with nearly forty 
songs. 

(6) Jatalagana=Yatilagna. This name appears on about 35 
songs. 

(7) Chaturtha-tala is connected with only 8 songs. 

(8) Jhapatala-sometimes read as Jhampa—is borne on 
only 5 songs. 

(9, 10) Tritiya-tala and Parata-tala or Pratitala, have been 
mentioned once each. 

Besides gradation according to the number of songs, the 
following observations are pertinent in the context of Tala. 

(1) All the tala-names except ‘Kamala-Mantha’ and 
‘Jhumaratala’ are found in the Desi Tala-s mentioned in 
‘Sangita Ratnakara.’ ‘Kamalamantha’ finds a place in the ten 
varieties of ‘Manttha’ mentioned in Kumbha’s Sarigitaraja- 
(3.3.2-120). Athatala could be an Apabhramsa of the 
‘Addatala’ of ‘Sangita Ratnakara.’ But Jhumaratala does not 
find a place in any of the published Sanskrit texts. 

(2) In current practice in Northern Music, only three of 
the above ten Tala-s, viz., Jhumaratala, Jhapatala and Ekatala 
are in vogue. No evidence is, however available regarding the 
similarity or otherwise of the structure of these Tala-s in the 
medieval and modem times. 

(3) None of the Tala-s associated with Dhrupada-singing 
finds a place in this text. 

(4) Ekatala, Addatala and Jhampatala out of the 7 Suladi 
Tala-s and Aditala as a Chaturasra variety of Triputa-tala are 
current in Kamatak Music. 

Language : The language of the song-texts is ‘Gwaliari’ 
which itself later (since the 17th century) came to be known as 
Brajabhasa on account of the sectarian attitude of the 
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promulgators of the Krsna-Bhakti movement, (vide 
Madhyadesiya-Bhasa-Gwaliory, by Hariharanivasa Dvivedi). 
The credit of giving a literary character to this language goes 
to Gwalior, and Bahkshoo’s Dhrupada texts provide the first 
specimen of literature composed in it. The publication of this 
text is expected to put up a landmark in the studies of the 
development of this language, which culminated in Suradasa 
and his contemporary members of ‘Astachapa’ (group of 8 
poets of the sect founded by Vallabhacharya). ‘Sahasarasa’ is 
as though a prelude to the brilliant performance of Suradasa 
and others. It is expected to remove the veil of mystery 
surrounding the period forming the immediate antecedent to 
Suradasa and others both linguistically and poetically. 

The language of ‘Sahasarasa’ has an exquisite sweetness 
about its direct and natural flow which is hard to find in a 
polished language. A few illustrations will be pertinent here. 

TR cb£l T>7 f\ ^ J TTt cR I 

^ ej^ <^Pl <icl< II ^ II 

^t Tztk, ^ % TM ^fteft I 
3Tf^7RTf ^ft Rt eft II II 

WcT, 3TT^rf *ft, 

a cff V'biii vi, ^t eff I 

fteT Tt RTeT Tit, 

eft Rtft fo?, RTeTT eft Tff ®fteff || 

TRI^RtH? f^^TR eft eftfl? df I 
3ftT qRIr feTR Rt off IIV9V3 || 

■Rt % RTt wft, Tit eft R TR^ft, TTt eft eJR^t ®|ch^l I 

^ ^ ^ ^tct fr^rft r fR^rrt, 

■JR Rft RTt RRT Tit n w ii 

Sanskrit words in their original form occur mostly in the 
context of technical terms pertaining to Sangltasastra or in 
some specific concepts such as Chaturdasa-Vidya, Dwadasa- 
Abharana, Sodasa Srngara, Hava-Bhava, etc. Apart from these 
specific contexts, there is a natural mixture of Sanskrit, 
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Apabhramsa, Persian and Desaja words. Persian words are, 
however, very few. 

Form : 

It is well-known that the song-texts of ‘Sahasarasa are in 
the Dhrupada form. The medieval text on Sangita-iastra are 
silent about the Laksana-s of Dhrupada. The following passage 
in Bhava Bhatta’s Anupa-Sangita-Ratnakara’ is a solitary 
exception. 

3t*t tftwrein’Fi 

^•lUWMMISsj tl'IHiq-M<;icH^^I 

MKWI^yiy^* II II 

cf^n^^THhTtrrR ■FJ^H.II W II 

(Quoted in Madhyadefiya Bhasa p. 77) 

“Dhruvapada is composed in Sanskrit or Madhyadesiya 
Bhasa language of the Central region (known as ‘Gwaliari’). It 
is constituted of two or four sentences, its verbal content 
relates to men and women, and bears Srhgara Rasa, it is 
composed of Ragalapa and Pada (verbal structure). It has Prasa 
(rhyme alliteration) and sometimes Yamaka (repetition of 
words giving a new meaning each time) in the end of its feet, 
has four feet and its sections are called Udgraha and Abhoga.” 

It is clear that the Dhrupada has four feet and the end of 
each foot is marked with Prasa=rhyme alliteration. On this 
account each section of a Dhrupada song is popularly known 
as ‘Tuka’ which is an Urdu name for Prasa. 

Considering the structure of these Dhrupada texts from 
the point of Chandas (poetic metre) it may be observed that 
sometimes they represent the ‘Visama’ variety of Chandas as 
there is no similarity among the four feet as regards their 
length measured by Aksara-s (syllable) or Matra-s (time-units). 
There is a very old tradition of using Visama-Chandas for 
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singing. Bharata’s following verse speaks of it thus : 

IWTRTTCRTfaT TJ: W I 

<TT #3^ II 

(Natya-Sastra 32.45) 

In plain words the above verse means that while singing 
Visama-Chandas one should divide it into feet corresponding 
to cycles of the Tala concerned, according to the meaning of 
words. Through the Karsana (tonal stretching) of syllables 
these feet should be made of equal length according to the tala- 
cycle. Thus, in actual singing, each feet of these song-texts 
must have been further divided into many feet according to the 
meaning and tala-cycle with the help of tonal stretching as and 
when necessary. 

The division of sections like Udgraha, Dhruvaka and 
Abhoga rests on tonal structure. This can be understood from 
any current Dhrupada song. The texts in ‘Sahasarasa’ do not 
have a short ‘Dhruva’ line as is found in the ‘pada’ literature 
well-known in Sanskrit, Hindi, Maithili, Bengali, etc. The first 
sub-division of the first foot of the text must have served as the 
Dhruva or refrain. The evolution of Ghanaksari (^RT^Rt) or 
Kavitta metre in Hindi poetry appears to be linked up with 
Dhrupada. Interested readers may refer to the editor’s 
introduction (p. 134) to ‘Sahasaras’ on this point. 

Thought-Content : The thought-content of these texts is 
mostly related to the Nartaki or Ganika whose life is 
exclusively concerned with song, dance and ‘love’ intrigues. 
Incidentally, the technical terms of ‘Sarigita’ form the subject- 
matter of some songs. It seems that these songs were 
recognised and accorded a place for their pedagogic value. 
They acquainted the student with the technical terms 
pertaining to Svara-Raga-Tala, etc., and must have served the 
purpose of a pleasant aid to memory. The eulogy of the 
Nayaka is another topic with which the songs are concerned. 
The following brief observations on these three major topics 
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will not be out of place here. 

Nartaki is called ‘Patra’ in ‘Sangita Ratnakara’ and that 
name has acquired the form ‘Patara’ or ‘Patura in our text. She 
is solely concerned with Guna=proficiency in art, Vidya= 
intellectual comprehension of the art, and Kama-kala=art of 
love. Competition, envy, intrigue, jealousy, etc., centre round 
Guna-proficiency in song, instruments and dance. Our Patara 
represents the Ganika of Kamasutra, who was the embodiment 
of culture, art, refinement, polish and beauty. These songs 
provide sufficient material for a real peep into the life of the 
Patara and through that into contemporary social set-up. 

As regards the songs dealing with the enumeration of 
Sastraic concepts, the following points are notable. 

(1) The repeated mention of Grama-Murcchana but the 
total absence of Mela or Thata. 

(2) Numerous references to Bharata-mata and 
Saptadhyayi (Sangita Ratnakara). 

(3) The profuse mention of technical terms like Dhatu- 
Matu, Bhanjana, Sthaya, Marga, Nastoddista, etc., which are 
not much in vogue today. 

(4) Repeated reference to the Suddha-Chayalaga-Sankirna 
categories of Raga-s and in spite of a few stray references to 
Raga-Ragini, the absence of a definite viewpoint in this context. 

(5) Special importance given to Tana in singing (cf. 
songs 599, 824) 

(6) In the context of Suddha-Vikrta svara-s, the mention 
of twelve Vikrta svara-s according to ‘Sangita Ratnakara’ and 
the total silence about medieval names of Vikrta svara-s like 
Komala-Tivra or their synonyms. 

(7) A few small innovations-e.g. the number 16 for 
Gamaka-s instead of the 15 of ‘Sangita Ratnakara’ (vide song 
No. 659) 

(8) Mention of DesI terms which are not found in 
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Sanskrit texts but are in Hindustani music even to-day e.g. 
Suddha-Mudra-Bani, Urapa-Tirapa, Laga-Danta, etc. 

It can be inferred from the above points that the basic 
concepts of ‘Saiiglta Ratnakara’ had not become 
incomprehensible at the time of the creation and compilation of 
these songs, i.e. 15th to 17th century A.D., at least in musical 
circles as distinct from the temporary musicological texts. 

The Nayaka of these songs is described only as a 
connoisseur of music and dance, as an expert and Parama-guru 
of Sahgita, the patron of the training-centres of music, and 
unquestionable authority on music, an unimpeachable judge of 
the worth of musicians and as a perfect Rasika. The Nayaka 
has never been described as a stateman or warrior. This 
uniformity about the description of the Nayaka is remarkable. 

Conclusion : 

The foregoing brief synopsis leads to the conclusion that 
‘Sahasarasa’ is an important text which deserves intensive 
study from the point of view of linguistics, literary and musical 
form, medieval musical practice and theory, and social set-up. 


“There are no rules in art, there is only practice.” 

-Encyclopaedia Britannica (under'Music’) 


[Reproduced from Indian Music Journal Vol. VIII-X, 
Numbers 15-20, 1972-74.] 
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NORTH-SOUTH DISTINCTION : 

A SURVEY* 

This topic has a special significance for the Delhi Sanglta 
Samaj which is devoted to the cause of bringing about a better 
mutual understanding between the two systems of Indian 
Music. 

There are some popular beliefs about this distinction 
current among laymen and sometimes even among specialists : 

1. Kamatak music has retained the purity of the ancient 
tradition, whereas Hindustani music has lost it to a great extent 
due to Muslim influence. 

2. The Arabs and Greeks had no musical system of their 
own; they simply borrowed from India; so the question of 
foreign influence on our music does not arise. 

3. Due to heavy foreign invasions there was a Dark Age in 
our cultural history between 1000 and 1200 A.D. in North India, 
and a little later in South India. The musical tradition that we have 
either in the North or in the South, consists of whatever fragments 
could be revived or retrieved after the Dark Age. Thus, both the 
systems have been stabilised after great upheavals, and neither of 
them is pure. (This view is nearer the truth). 

While attempting an assessment of the extent of the 
retention or otherwise of the ancient tradition in these two 
systems, it is advisable to analyse their differences. 

The most apparent difference is that of voice production 
and gamaka-s, but that is not all. 

The difference of svara nomenclature is very radical and 
has had far-reaching consequences. It may be analysed in some 
detail. 

* Synopsis of an illustrated talk, appeared in I.MJ. Vol. IV/1, No. 7, 

April-May 1967. 
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The Vikrta-svara-s enumerated in the Sangita Ratnakara 
were never intended to be located on Acala (fixed) frets of 
the Vina, they were inseparably connected with the 
Murcchana- system. But these svara-s were located on the Vina 
by Ramamatya and were identified with the Mela system. Out 
of the twelve Vikrta-svara-s of Sangita-Ratnakara, 
Ramamatya theoretically accepted seven, but actually he could 
locate only five of them on the Vina, because the number of 
frets is twelve and seven out of them had to be reserved for 
Suddha-svara-s. 


Viler ta Svara-s 
of S.R. 

Theoretically 
accepted by Rama 

Actually located on the 
Vina by Rama 

Kaisika Nisada 

- 

- 

Kakali Nisada 

'] 

Cyuta-Sadja Nisada 

Cyuta Sadja 



Acyuta Sadja 



Catuhsruti Rsabha 



Sadharana Gandhara 

- 

- 

Antara Gandhara 

Cyuta- Madhyama-Gandhara 

Cyuta Madhyama 

- 


Acyuta Madhyama 



Cyuta Pancama 

Cyuta-Pancama- Madhyama 

Catuhsruti Pancama 



Catuhsruti Dhaivata 




[Really speaking, Cyuta-Sadja-Nisada and Cyuta- 
Madhyama-Gandhara have been located on the frets embodying 
the interval of Antara Gandhara and Kakali Nisada respectively, 
but Ramamatya has suggested two altematives-(i) either they 
may be taken as identical, or (ii) they may be taken as different. 
This suggestion gave rise to serious misunderstanding in later 
authors. Somanatha was influenced by the second alternative 
when he said that there were no frets on the Vina for Antara Ga 
and Kakali Ni. Vyankatamakhi.on the other hand, was influenced 
by the first alternative when he said that Antara Ga and Kakali Ni 
represented three-sruf/-intervals (although their two -sruti 
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intervals has been accepted by Bharata and all subsequent 
authors).] 

Thus, out of the five Vikrta Svara-s located by Ramamatya 
on the Vina , two were varieties of Gandhara , two of Nisada and 
one of Madhyama or Pahcama. Two varieties each of Gandhara 
and Nisada could be accommodated only at the cost of the lower 
varieties of Nisada and Dhaivata. This resulted in serious 
misapprehensions regarding SrwrMntervals as will be clear from 
the following chart (illustration on the Vina). 


Serial 
No. of 
frets 

Actual 

sruti 

intervals 

Svara-s located Apprehended 
under the ‘ Ma ’ sruti- 

string intervals 

Svara-s 

located under 
the'Sa string 

Apprehen¬ 
ded sruti- 

intervals 

1 

2 

C.Pa.Ma. 

3 or 2 

Suddha Ri 

3 

2 

2 

Suddha 

Pa 

1 or 2 

Suddha Ga 

2 

3 

2 

Suddha 

Dha 

3 

Sadharana 

Ga 

1 

4 

1 

Suddha 

Ni 

2 

AntaraGa,or 

C. Ma.Ga. 

1 or2 

5 

2 

Kaisika 

Ni 

1 

Suddha 

Ma 

2or 1 

6 

2 

KakaliNi,or 

C.Sa.Ni. 

1 or 2 

C.Pa.Ma. 

3 or 2 


The location of svara-s under the pa string can be 
inferred from the above chart. It is clear from the chart that-(l) 
one and the same fret has been taken to represent different 
sruti intervals under different strings e.g., the second fret 
represents 4 -sruti interval under the Ma string as ‘ Suddha Pa' 
is located on it, but the same fret is said to represent 5 -sruti 
interval under the Sa string as ‘ Suddha Ga' is located on it. 

(2) The lower varieties of Ri-Dha have been taken to be 
‘Suddha Ri-Dha' and their higher varieties as ‘ Suddha Ga-Ni’. 

Thus the Kamatak Svara- nomenclature is different from 
the Hindustani as shown in the following chart. 
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Karnatak (Taking ‘Sa on 
the ‘Meru ’) 

Hindustani (Taking Ma’ on 
the ‘Meru’) 

Suddha Sruti-s, real 
and appre¬ 
hended 

Vikrta 

Sruti-s, real Suddha Sruti-s Vikrta Sruti-s 
and appre¬ 
hended 

Ri 

2,3 




Komala Ri 2 

Ga 

4,5 



Ri 

4 



Sa.Ga 

2,1 


Komala Ga 2 



Ant.Ga 

1 

Ga 

7 

Ma 

9 



Ma 

9 



Prati Ma 

2 


TivraMa 2 

Pa 

13 



Pa 

13 

Dha 

2,3 




Komala Dha 2 

Ni 

4,5 



Dha 

3 



Kais.Ni 

2,1 


Komala Ni 2 



Kak.Ni 

1 

Ni 

4 

Sa 

5,4 


2 

Sa 

2 


Thus the Kamatak Suddha scale is sa-ri-ma-pa-dha, Dha 
according to the Hindi nomenclature. This scale is full of 
‘Vivada' and fortunately it remained only a theoretical entity 
and could never find a place in practical training. Although 
this Mukharl or Kanakahgl scale was said to be identical with 
Sadjagrama, it has no relation with the latter. The Hindustani 
Suddha scale is the Santard Madhyama-Murcchana of Sadja- 
grama and the Nisada-Murcchana of Madhyama-grama. 

(. Illustration ) 

Sa-Grama Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa-Ri-Ant.Ga 

Ma-Grdma Ni-Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha 

Hindustani 

Bilavala Scale Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni 
Sruti-intervals (2)4-3-2-4—3-4— 

The use of alternative Svara-names in Kamatak music 
also embodies a glaring distinction. It is baffling to the 
Hindustani listeners. 
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{Illustration on the Vina) 


Svara-Pairs Alternative Names 

Suddha Ga-Sadharana Ga Pancasruti Ri for Suddha Ga 
Sadharana Ga-Antara Ga Satsruti Ri for Sadharana Ga 
Suddha Ni-Kaisika Ni Pancasruti Dha for Suddha Ni 

Kaisika Ni-Kakali Ni Satsruti Dha for Kaisika Ni 

The next point of difference is inter-connected with the 
use of alternative Svara- names and that is the Me/a-system of 
/?ag< 2 -classification. Although this system has been adopted 
also in the Hindustani system, the latter had a special fancy for 
the Raga-Ragini system in the medieval times. [Somanatha in 
the South and Srikantha (author of Rasakaumudi ] in the North 
(West rather) attempted a fusion of the Mela and Raga-Ragini 
systems.] 


Thus, the loss of the ancient Grama-Mur cchana-systtm 
and the /frlgtf-classification system known as Grama-Raga- 
Desi-Raga is common to both the musical systems, although 
the consequences of this loss have not been identical in 
the two. 


The difference in the Tala- system of the two traditions is 
more formal than basic. (Illustration of identical Tala-s). Both 
have cyclic time-measures. 

The loss of many ancient terms and a change in the 
meaning of others is common to both the systems. For 
example, the Sthaya-s have been lost from current usage in 
both. As regards the change in meaning, the gamaka-s 
4 Sphurita ’ and 4 Tribhinna ’ may be cited as examples. In 
modem Kamata/: usage, Sphurita stands for the twice-repeated 
svara-s such as Sa-Sa , Ri-Ri, Ga-Ga , etc. and 4 Tribhinna ’ 
stands for the use of triple Svara-s such as Sa-Sa-Sa, Ri-Ri-Ri 
etc.; but according to S.R. 4 Sphurita ’ means Kampa in the 1/6 
speed of Laghu and 4 Tribhinna ’ means Sahcara with great 
speed in the three Sthana-s. 

The difference of verbal language is of the least 
importance in music, but the poetic content of songs does 
require to be reviewed. Unfortunately, the poetic-musical 
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compositions of saint Vaggeyakara-s in the North did not find 
much place in the classical tradition. This is not the case in the 
South where the devotional compositions of saints have found 
a place of pride in the classical tradition. Political and social 
conditions are responsible for this difference. 

Last, but not the least, is the difference in degree of 
relative emphasis on composition and improvisation. In the 
South composed music is flourishing more than improvised 
music and in the North, on the contrary, composition has been 
reduced to next to non-entity and improvisation has its full 
sway. A slight change in emphasis would do good to both the 
systems. The difference of compositional patterns is also 
formal and hence it has not been taken up here in detail. 

Before concluding, the fundamental points of agreement 
in both the systems may be enumerated. 

1. Both are melodic and have inherited the highly 
developed Raga- system. In the South, however, a tendency to 
equate Raga with Mela or scale has been gaining currency 
during some time past. This is dangerous and needs to be 
checked. (Prof. Sadagopan has repeatedly drawn my attention 
to this problem.) 

2. Both have a cyclic time-measure system with some 
formal differences. 

3. Both have sustained losses and upheavals owing to 
foreign invasions. 

4. Both have a place for composition and improvisation, 
though with varied emphasis. The South would do better if 
more emphasis is laid on improvisation and the North would 
be able to better accommodate medium talents if composition 
is given more importance. Attempts for retrieving the 
traditions of devotional pieces for absorption in the classical 
tradition are also needed in the North. 

* 






BRIDGING THE GULF 


Last time I gave a talk on ‘North-South Distinction : A 
Survey’. 1 I am now taking up the link from where I ended last 
time. While concluding I had said : 

1. Both the systems (Hindustani and Karnatak) are 
melodic and have inherited the highly developed Raga system. 
In the South, however, a tendency to equate Raga with Mela 
has been gaining currency, which is dangerous and needs to be 
checked. 

2. Both have a cyclic time-measure system with some 
formal and nominal differences. While percussion iustruments 
in the Hindustani tradition still retain the Theka-s (basic 
syllabic structure) of tala-s, in Karnatak music there seems to 
be no such thing. 

3. Both have sustained losses and upheavals owing to 
foreign impact. 

4. Both have a place for composition and improvization, 
though with varied emphasis. 

Our topic for this evening is : ‘Bridging the Gulf’. We 
made a survey of the gulf last time. Now we shall make a 
beginning for thinking in the direction of bridging the gulf. 

1. The first and the most glaring difference is in Svara 
nomenclature based on differing ideas of the ‘ Suddha ’ scale 
(for all practical purposes, the Standard Scale). So far as the 10 
svara-positions of the 5 svara-s other than Sadja and Pahcama 
are concerned, it should be easy to adopt a common 
terminology -Tivra (Sharp) and Komala (Flat) for the positions 
of each svara . As a matter of fact our great musicians, artists, 

1. Synopsis of an illustrated talk appeared in IMJ-Vol.IV/2, No. 8. Oct.- 
Nov., 1967. 
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of the preceding generations, have been using the vernacular 
equivalents of these terms- Perisu and Cinnadu in Karnatak 
music, as I understand from Professor Sadagopan, and Utara 
and Cadha in Hindustani music as many of us know-except, 
of course, for the Madhyama svara. In Hindustani music now- 
a-days, we use the terms Tivra and Komala for all svara-s 
except Madhyama. Professor Sadagopan agrees with me in 
suggesting that both in Hindustani music and Karnatak music 
we may adopt the simple Tivra and Komala prefixes for all 
svara-positions including Madhyama. (Musicology will suffer 
loss of imposing terms, of course, but we may restore them 
under Music History - Ed'.) 

2. Mela and That : The only difference is of alternative 
svara-names that obtain in Karnatak music in respect of 
Vivada Mela-s which have not been adopted in Hindustani 
music. Practically, therefore, not much difficulty arises out of 
this difference, except when the South Indian musician begins 
actually to use the alternative svara-initials in vocal singing. In 
the North we must learn to respect the South Indian convention 
of alternative name for svara-positions, and the South Indian 
convention of alternative names for svara-positions, and the 
South Indian vocalist for his part will, I think, do well to sing 
less of ‘solfa’. (Incidentally, less solfa-singing will be more 
conducive to better voice production-vide Symposium on 
‘Voice-culture’, IMJ-1 & 2-Ed.) 

In both these systems of classification of raga-s , we have 
lost the ancient Grama-Murcchana concept. It cannot be said 
that the Mela (or That) system is a thoroughly satisfactory 
system of classification. Dominance of the scale outlook is fast 
leading to loss of Rdga-Bhava. Feeling musicians and 
musicologists are grappling with the problem as well as they 
can, and a few are actually working on hypotheses for a new 
and more satisfactory classification. But it is too early to say 
what results will be achieved. We must, however, avoid the 


1. Ed. was P.L.Sharma herself. 
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temptation to oversimplify in terms of Mela or That, or to 
indulge in hasty and superficial comparisons between the two 
systems. 

3. That brings me to the third point, viz., comparative 
study of the two systems. In respect of Raga one has to be 
very circumspect indeed, and more than one musician- 
musicologist have to labour hard and sensitively on the 
subject. Otherwise we will be having only such puerile stuff 
as 4 Bhupdli is Mohana\ or 4 Bilaval is Sahkarabharana ’. It is 
heartening to find some of the foreign students of Indian 
music deeply conscious of the immense problems involved in 
comparative study and going about the business in a truly 
scientific-artistic way. I have seen a paper of Professor 
Powers, of Pennsylvania University, wherein he has made an 
earnest beginning in the subject. 

4. Another baffling feature of Karnatak music is that 
they use ancient and medieval technical terms in absolutely 
new senses; as for example, in Ragahga, Bhasahga and 
Updhga. In their modern usage these terms mean respectively 

full scale, transilient scale and scales which take in 
accidentals. One could not help wishing that they had used 
new words for the new ideas. In our Sastra-s , Ragahga-raga- 
s are directly derived from the Grama-raga-s. Bhasahga- 
rdga-s are derived from the Bhasa-s of Grama-raga-s . 
Kriyahga-raga-s are predominantly concerned with Kriyd-s 
(nuances of tonal rendering) suggesting Bhava-s like Soka , 
Utsaha , etc. Upahga-ragas derive their existence from the 
imitation of special ahga-s of Ragahga-raga-s. 

UIHUni 3 TFTMT 

TFTTfR^T tcfTTII 
'HNI^WISSfSRIT ^ TT^?TT: fsRT I 



<*>* | ji)cHl6*ft<*>lf<y«MI ^ "cTcT: I 

^ f^TTS^T: WJflTld: II 

(Sahgita Ratnakara , Vol. II) 
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.^ I 

(Kallinatha’s commentary on the above) 

In Hindustani music we do not at all use this ancient 
terminology. These come more properly under Music History. 
The student of Kamatak music himself is not a little confused 
with the indiscriminate use of old terms, when they are used in 
musicology proper. The best we can do today is to recognize 
the current usage and so help towards a better mutual 
understanding. 

5. Tala : In a general way, votaries of one tradition are 
able to react well to the other tradition in respect of Tala , for in 
both cases it is rhythmic time-cycle. While some arithmetical 
orientation is understandable in the case of percussion solo 
or Talavadya-kacheri, one is unable to appreciate the 
preponderance of arithmetical calculation over rhythmic 
appropriateness and sonic excellence in a large majority of 
Kamatak music performances. When I remarked to Professor 
Sadagopan on the absence of Theka in Kamatak percussion, he 
said : “It is unfortunately true now-a-days. But you must realise 
that the character of percussion-play in Kamatak music has 
undergone enormous changes, not all of them for good, in the 
course of the past thirty years or so. There was an emphasis on 
Theka in the best percussions of old. More than one Theka for a 
single Tala were employed in Kamatak music and, except great 
masters of percussion, the others were content to, and were 
indeed expected to, improvize within the limits of those Theka-s 
and not try to imitate or anticipate the melodic performer. When 
some one did occasionally try to overstep his limit the main 
performer used to tell him gently, ‘Just be playing the Theka'- 
yes, this very word, though it sounds Urdu for it was one of the 
many All India terms. ” 

Formal and nominal differences are matters for a separate 
study, and I shall here indicate just a few parallels. 

The Tala Riipaka of Hindustani music is roughly the 
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equivalent of what is now-a-days current as Viloma-Chdpu in 
Kamatak music-I say ‘roughly’ because, strictly, as I understand, a 
Chapu has only one beat and one wave but H. Rupaka has 2 beats; 
but the total number of aksara-s and the major division of parts 
remain the same in both cases (H.R. = 3 + 2 + 2; K.V.C. = 3+4), 
both beginning on the ‘wave’ (Khali). Hindustani Tevra (evidently 
an Apabhramsa of Triputa) is exactly Triputa of Kamatak music 
(3 + 2 + 2) beginning on ‘beat’. The Hindustani equivalent of 
Rupaka of Kamatak music has a few varieties and so different 
names. What is popularly known as Jhampa tala in Kamatak music 
(5 aksara-s, made up of 2 + 3), as distinguished from the strictly 
formal Jhampa (10 aksara-s made up of 7 + 1 + 2), seems to be 
closely allied to Hindustani Jhap tal not only in name but in form, 
being the first half of the latter (2 + 3 + 2 + 3, the first half 
beginning on a ‘beat’ and the second half on a ‘wave’). 

It was given to Professor Sadagopan to discover that Sula 
tala of Hindustani music and Matya tala of Kamatak music are 
exactly the same (4 +2 + 4) and, what is more remarkable, to 
discover that Sula tala is, contrary to the belief of Hindustani 
musicians and musicologists that it is a rare tala, actually one of 
the most frequently used tala-s, being the tala of the extremely 
popular Choupai-s of Tulasidasa! (Vide his paper published in 
Journal of the Madras Music Academy Vol. XXXVI). This only 
proves that vast areas of knowledge remain to be thrown open by 
diligent, open-minded research by the votaries of the two schools 
of Indian music. In conclusion, I should plead for a better mutual 
understanding between the two, adopting common technical terms 
wherever possible, and understanding and valuing the differences 
where they must exist. 

—Delhi Sangita Samaj, May, 1967 

* 










*INDIAN TEACHERS IN ROCHESTER 


In co-operation with the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Rochester (New York) sponsored a special 
programme in Hindustani Music in their eight week summer 
session in 1970 (June 15 to August 7) which also provided 
several courses in Indian languages in co-operation with other 
universities. Instruction was offered in Musical Performance, 
Musicology and Theory, through the following courses : 

South Asian Studies 

SAS 250: Introduction to Hindustani Music 

This was conducted by Dr. H.S. Powers of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Basic ideas and processes of Indian music 
were introduced systematically through close analysis of a 
limited number of related R&ga-s and Tala-s. It provided 
guided listening, demonstration and methodical exercise. 

SAS 290: Beginning Hindustani Music 

Beginning practical instruction in Vocal Music, Tabla 
and Sitar. The first two were conducted by Sri J.P. Ghosh of 
Calcutta and the last one by Dr. Lalmani Mishra of Banaras 
Hindu University. Both were teaching in the University of 
Pennsylvania, in the preceding academic session. 

SAS 291: Advanced Hindustani Music 

Advanced practical instruction in Vocal Music, Tabla and 
Sitar, conducted by the same teachers as above. 

Language and Linguistics 

The following two courses under this Department were 
conducted by me : 

* Reprinted from I.M J. Vol. VII, 1971. 
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HIN 206 : Hindi Texts : Hindi Song Literature 

Readings in devotional poetry and other song texts. 
Careful consideration of the musical aspects of the texts and of 

the problems of a literature that is to be performed rather than 
read silently.” 


SAN 432 : Readings in Sanskrit : Indian Musical Theory 

“Extracts from several Sanskrit texts in Sangitasastra 
will be studied with consideration of content and their relation 
to scholastic tradition and contemporary practices.” 

The above announcements roughly indicated the broad 
field of study. The details were worked out, rather came out 
through my contact with the students. 

Under the first course (Hindi texts), the students showed 
exclusive interest in medieval devotional poetry and they also 
wanted to sing the texts that they studied. Thus the course 
turned out to be one of language, literature and music. With 
nine hours ( i.e ., three sessions) per week we covered thirty-one 
songs of seven poets under sixteen Raga-s and six Tala-s. 

Kabira among poets, Bhairav'i among Tala-s had the highest 
score. 


It was an exhilarating experience to see how the Western 
mind responded spontaneously to the expression of devotion 
by the Indian poets. What a basic urge that mind is going 
through for something deeper, something higher in life, after 
being saturated with physical comforts! I was deeply moved to 
see the gleam of spiritual joy, the burning torch of enquiry in 
the eye of the participants. It was an enlivening experience for 
me, no less than what it was for them. All barriers of time and 
space seemed to have become non-existent. We were simply 
human beings, aspiring for communion with the poets. I felt 
that was an invaluable opportunity for the re-instatement or 
fortification of spiritual values within myself and for the first¬ 
hand experience of the exquisite beauty of devotional poetry. 
The seriousness and sincerity of their enquiry made me dive 
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deeper than ever into the depth of meaning of the texts and 
recapitulate and organise scattered and dissipated tnformatton 

related to the texts. 

Simple so ri ga ma notation was used as an aid to 
instruction in the musical part of the song texts. 

In the second course (Sanskrit text on Indian musical 
theory), Sangha Darpaaa (a text of the 17* century) was 
taken as the base to start with. Relevant passages from other 
texts (mainly Sangha-Ramakara) were taken 
comparative study. With six hours (in two sesstons) per week 
we could covet the first four chapters of Sang, ta Darpana 
bearing the titles Svara. Raga. Tala and Prabandha. Grama- 
Uarcchand, Suddha-Vikm Svnrur and Rngn-elassifica. 
were the topics studied in considerable detail. Through 
comparison with Sangha-Ramakara and other texts, 
historical and critical study of these topics was «****££ 
had very interesting discussions on some points and the co 
provided a new experience to students as regatds the l.ngutsnc 
study of Sanskrit; they were not previously exposed to the 
Indian method of reading a text with a teacher. 

Both the courses gave me the unique opportunity 
refreshing myself thoroughly in the subjects of my 
specialisation. 









THE MUSIC TEACHER* 


Maitrl : Wherever some thought is given to improving 
the situation in music institutions-especially in universities, 
discussion centres around a proper selection of students. Don’t 
you think it is right? 

Anna . Who are the people that are engaged in this 
discussion? 

Maitri : The teachers, of course, and perhaps Vice- 
Chancellors and educationists. 

Anna : In other words, they are the physicians; have you 
not heard of the saying, ‘physician, heal thyself’? 

Maitri : Do you mean to say they are not up to the mark? 

Anna : Up to which mark? Are you thinking of paper 
qualifications? 

Maitri : Yes, but also perhaps performance skill. 

Anna : Granting that this, or that, or a combination of 
both is the criterion for the selection of teachers, how about 
finding out the interest of the teacher in the job that he is about 
to undertake and his readiness to examine new ideas and grow 
in the discipline? 

Maitri : Frankly, I do not understand this. These things 
are for the student only. The teacher is one who has learnt, 

who has known; what is there for him to learn? He is there to 
teach. 

Anna : Evidently, you do not know the description of 
teacher as a continuing student. By the way, what is research? 

Maitri : Research? “Oh, that requires libraries and 
laboratories, and those who are no good for performance may be 

* —A dialogue between Maitri (P.L. Sharma) and Anna (V.V. 

Sadagopan), published in I.M.J. Vol. VIII-X, No. 15-20, 1972-74. 
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interested in it.”—as it is stated by general artists. 

Anna : Performance? Do you think performance as it 
obtains today is not capable of improvement? Does it not need 
research? Let me tell you straightaway that research is a 
continuing examination of our positions. By position, I mean 
in the field of practice and theory. Talking of libraries and 
laboratories-library, of course, we need; but the most 
important laboratory, a total awareness constituted of thinking 
and feeling, is given to every student, and to every continuing 
student that is the teacher. An understanding of this basic fact 
determines the interest of the teacher. Next comes motivation. 

Maitrl: What do you understand by motivation? 

Anna : That word includes in it three kinds of approach 
by the teacher towards his duties and responsibilities. We may 
refer to them as loving, liking, and duty-bound. In testing the 
motivation of the prospective teacher, we should look for at 
least the last kind of approach, viz., a sense of duty. But it is 
not enough. 

Maitrl : How do you test motivation? 

Anna : There are various ways of doing this nowadays. 
Even selection to the army, where they train men to kill and to 
be killed, the prospective soldier goes through a series of tests 
in which some of the examiners are psychologists. In the 
discipline of music which is meant for living (not for a living) 
and giving joy to life, how much more are such psychological 
tests necessary? Such tests in the context of music education, 
especially in universities, will be designed to test the 
propspective teacher’s thirst for sensitive understanding and 
development of skills in music in its own terms and not merely 
oriented to the entertainment field. 

Maitrl : This sounds very interesting. Have you heard of 
similar tests in other civilian careers? Don’t they hold 
interviews? 

Anna : Interviews come towards the last. Earlier, the 
candidates who appear for selection go through several tests 
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and projects and there is filtering at every stage. They are 
given practical problems to tackle, solo and in groups. 

Maitri : How does that apply to the selection of music 
teacher? Do you mean to say that he should give a practical 
demonstration of teaching before the selectors and be given a 
set of students to do so? 

Anna : Why not? It is best done with a set of actual 
students. For that matter, you should know that the idea that 
teaching is a one-way traffic is luckily out of date. Teaching 
and learning are two limbs of a continuous exchange of ideas 
known as discussion. The selectors will score the teacher 
according as (1) he enunciates his propositions in an 
interesting and provocative manner, (2) encourages the student 
to put questions, and (3) follows up with discussions based on 
genuine equality of spirit. This is the equipment required, apart 
from technical qualifications. 

Maitri : This perhaps applies to theory. What about 
practicals? 

Anna : The principle is the same. Only, we have to 
substitute exposition’ for ‘enunciation’, creative phrases for 
questions, and joint creative effort for discussion. 

Maitri : This is asking for too much. Where to go for 
such teachers? 

Anna . I agree. It means that we should hasten slowly in 
the spread of music education, especially through universities. 
The highest priority in music, for universities, would be to 
train such teachers. You yourself have admitted that such 
teachers would be desirable. In the meantime, refresher 
courses should be arranged for existing teachers. 

Maitri : Sounds all right, but- are you from Utopia? 

Anna : Utopia, my friend, is freedom from Myopia. 

* 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS* 

The Indian approach to the subject 


Voice and instruments are treated as mutually 
complementary or supplementary in Indian thought. No 
dichotomy or rivalry or antithesis is conceived between 
the two. 

The human being is endowed with three instruments 
(Karana-s) for self-expression, viz . Vak, Prana and Manas. 

‘Vak ’ comprehends all expression through sound, whether it is 
tonal or syllabic. No dichotomy is implied, therefore, between 
tonal and syllabic sound. Thus verbal text (which is 
constructed with syllables and conveys by and large some 
meaning) is not considered to be extra-musical in the Indian 
tradition; it is a regular constituent of music. In speech, 
syllabic sound predominates but tonal content is not totally 
absent, though the tones may not be musical, i.e. may not be 
marked by regular intervals. In music, tonal sound ( Nadatmika 
Vak) predominates and syllabic sound ( Varnatmika Vak) is 
secondary, but it is not totally excluded. 

Vak is mainfested primarily in the human body. So the 
human frame itself is known as Vina (Lute). In Vedic literature 
it is known as the Daivi (Divine) Vina and the man-made Vina 
is called Manusi Vina. In musical parlance, the human lute is 
called Sariri (bodily) Vina and the outer instrument is called 
Daravi (wooden) Vina. Both are instruments of human self- 
expression, one is a constituent of the ‘human being’ and the 
other is ‘acquired’ by him. Thus when voice predominates in a 
performance, instruments play the role of ‘acquired’ ( Aharya) 

* Published in I.M.J. Vol. VIII-X, No. 15-20, 1972-74 
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accompaniment, just as dress is acquired for the body. When 
the instruments predominate and voice is totally absent or is 
very secondary, then the instruments are taken as a secondary 
medium of expression of the same Vak which manifests itself 
through the body. The word ‘ Vadana ’ literally means the act of 
making the musical instrument ‘speak’. ‘Vadya' also means that 
which can be made to speak. 

In this context, a narrative in Vedic literature is relevant, 
according to which the gods installed the goddess of Vak in the 
vegetable kingdom so that ‘wood’ could be made to speak (in 
the form of musical instruments). 

The choice lies with the human being whether he wants 
to use his own voice as an instrument of expression or wants to 
use an external ‘instrument’ as such. Both the ‘in-bom’ and the 
‘acquired’ instruments function for the manifestation of the one 
universal Vak. 

The use of instruments is specially prescribed for 
occasions of social festivity, fighting (for enthusing the 
warriors), grief (for giving relief from mental agony), for 
making song and dance more effective, for making good the 
shortcomings or lapses in song and dance and for providing 
rest to singers and dancers. 









MUSICAL CREATIVITY : ITS AFFINITY WITH 
OTHER ARTS AND ITS UNIQUENESS* 


‘MUSIC’ in this paper refers to Indian music in 
particular. This word is taken here in its current meaning, 
covering vocal and instrumental rendering, excluding dance. 

The affinity of music with other arts is the most 
conspicuous in the case of literature, specially in the Indian 
tradition, because of the prime place accorded to vocal music 
and because of the textual component of vocal music, which is 
often meaningful, though non-lexical text is not ruled out. 
Nada (roughly tone) is the basic material of music and varna 
(syllable) is that of literature and both are inseparable in a way. 
Hence we begin our enquiry with the affinity of music with 
literature. 

Talking of training, it would be interesting to cite 
Mammata who mentions training as one of the three factors 
that cumulatively contribute to poetic creativity. 

“Inborn ability ( sakti ), proficiency ( nipunata ) that is 
attained through observation of loka or life and study of 
treatises of authority ( sastra ) and practice ( abhydsa ) according 
to instruction received from the knowledgeable ones in 
literature, these three cumulatively bring about the creation of 
literature.” 

All these three factors are equally applicable in musical 
creativity. Inborn talent is the first requisite. This is explained 
as samskara (lit. impression) or vasana which could be 
explained as ‘the present consciousness of past perceptions’ 

* Synopsis of the paper presented in a seminar at ‘Dhvanyaloka,’ 
Mysore, May 1993. 
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(Monier williams); this word is derived from the root vds 
meaning to perfume or scent’. The idea is that an impression 
permeates the mind as a scent permeates an object like a piece 
of cloth . In Sanskrit idiom, 'vdsana' is a more basic word that 
is explained as samskara. 

While explaining the perception of musical intervals, 
Kumbha speaks of the anddi vasana or beginningless 
impression in the listener and performer. Thus, inborn talent 
that is nothing but a bundle of impressions accumulated in 
previous births, according to Indian thought, is accepted to play 
a vital role in musical creativity not only in performance, but 
also in listening. This could be said to be true of all the arts. 

In the attainment of proficiency, the observation of loka 
i.e. the behaviour of static and dynamic beings ( sthavara- 
jangama) and the study of treatises of authority ( sastra) is said 
to be essential. While loka, which in a wider view, could be 
said to include all aspects of life, inner and outer, is basic to 
any art, whether it is drama, music, literature, painting, 
sculpture or architecture, its presentation is direct in some arts 
and indirect in others. Music falls in the latter category. 
Natyasastra speaks of loka-vrtta, as the object of depiction and 
it has been said to be comprised of karman and bhava that 
could be roughly translated as action and mental state or the 
‘outer’ and ‘inner’ of life. 

Mammata has enumerated the following disciplines that 
are prescribed for study by an aspirant of creativity in 
literature—' 'chandas (prosody), kala (arts), the four 
purusarthas (viz., dharma, artha, kama, moksa) and the 
characteristics of elephants, horses and weapons like swords.” 

It is interesting to compare the requisites of a musical 
composer ( vaggeyakara ) outlined in Sanglta-Ratnakara. 

‘...a thorough knowledge of grammar, proficiency in 
lexicography, knowledge of prosody (lit. differentiating among 
the various meters), proficiency in the use of (different) figures 
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of speech, comprehension of aesthetic delight {rasa) as related 
to (different) emotive states of being {bhava), intelligent 
familiarity with local custom, knowledge of many languages, 
proficiency in the scientific theories of fine arts, expert 
knowledge of lay a (tempo), tala (musical time) and kala , 
discrimination of different intonations, a versatile genius, a 
beautiful musical rendering, acquaintance with regional {desi) 
ragas y cleverness in conversation for victory in debates, 
freedom from like and dislike, aesthetic sensitivity, a sense of 
propriety in expression and new melodic forms, knowledge of 
another’s mind, maturity in the understanding of different 
(varieties of) prabandhas , the ability to compose songs at short 
notice, the expert knowledge of composing different verbal 
structures for particular melodic forms, maturity in producing 
gamaka-s (shakes and graces) pervading the three registers, 
proficiency in (the presentations of) different (forms of) alapa 
and attention.” 

An analysis of the above requisites reveals that since the 
musical composer is required to compose the text of the song 
along with its melodic and rhythmic structure, his 
qualifications include those of the poet, the musician and 
general qualities of the mind like attention, freedom from like, 
dislike etc. We have to note here that prime position is given to 
vocal music in the Indian tradition, on account of which the 
concept of a composer happens to be what is described above. 

The third factor contributing to poetic creativity 
enumerated by Mammata is abhydsa or practice based on 
training under knowledgeable ones in literature. In music, 
abhydsa is a pramana or means of valid knowledge in the 
perception of musical notes. It is by repetitive listening that 
proficiency in the perception of svaras is acquired. Similarly , 

‘ kriyd\ another name for abhydsa or practice is a basic 
requisite of a performer of music. All arts require practice, but 
for performing arts, including music, it is indispensable. Today 
the element of training has almost vanished from literature. 
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Having dealt with the similarity between the requisites of 
creativity in literature and music, we could turn attention to the 
special features that distinguish music as a performing art from 
other arts. In a performing art, there is no finished product as 
such, creativity is concurrent with performance. This is not the 
case with literature and visual arts. In Indian music, the three 
functions of creativity, viz., imagination, execution and 
evaluation are discharged simultaneously. Since pre-composed 
or pre-determined material forms a very small percentage of the 
material presented in art-music, imagination is also brought into 
play by the performer. He makes the mental images of tonal 
formations, renders them with voice or on instruments and 
constantly evaluates whether or not his execution is upto the 
mark with reference to the image concerned. Of course, it 
should be noted that imagination in Indian music operates in the 
given framework of the raga , tala and type of composition taken 
up for performance. This framework is handed down by 
tradition and is transmitted through training. No other art has 
such a strong framework excepting, perhaps, temple 
architecture. Tradition here does not mean something static or 
rigid; it is a continuous flow of creativity that finds room within 
a given framework. 

The above three functions are performed at three 
different stages by different persons in Western music, drama 
and architecture. In Western music, the composer is 
responsible for imagination, the performer for execution and 
the conductor for evaluation or interpretation. In drama, the 
poet imagines, the actor executes and the director evaluates or 
interprets. In architecture, the architect is the one who 
imagines, a team of workers and artisans execute and the 
engineer or overseer evaluates and interprets. The crux of 
creativity lies in imagination and hence the composer, poet and 
architect enjoy an exalted position. 

With regard to the creative process again, Indian music is 
unique because the framework handed down by tradition is 
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built up constantly by unidentified musicians. Two streams in 
musical creativity have been recognised—one is referential and 
the other is non-referential or autonomous. NS gives them the 
name gana and gandharva respectively. Abhinavagupta has 
elaborately elucidated the distinction between the two. In N$, 
the point of reference in the case of referential music is 
naturally drama. Even otherwise, the referential component of 
any music is nothing but a situation from life which includes 
both animate and inanimate beings. A situation itself is a 
drama in miniature form. When one creates music for drama or 
for a given situation, the creativity springs from the 
composer’s identification with the given situation. This 
identification again is different from the common man’s 
identification with a situation in actual life. 

The above point has been beautifully explained by 
Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Dhvanyaloka , 1.5, where 
he discusses the identification of Valmiki with the pathetic 
situation of one kraunca bird out of the pair that was involved 
in lovemaking. He says that Valmiki was not afflicted with 
grief, because if that were so, the moment of poetic creativity 
would not have dawned upon him. Creativity is not possible in 
a moment of personal sorrow or joy, nor in a moment of 
identification with a situation from life that lands in affliction. 
The element of distance is very essential in addition to 
identification for reaching a state congenial to artistic 
creativity. This is a moment of ‘release’ from the ‘bondage’ of 
day-to-day life which functions in the triangle of time-space- 
individual; here one comes face to face with the Universal. 
This is alright so far as it goes. But music has another 
dimension, also where a situation from life is not relevant. 
This dimension is referred to as the autonomy of music. In 
traditional Indian thought, Abhiavagupta has spoken of this 
autonomy in unequivocal terms. He says that music ‘heats’ the 
mind on account of its beauty and makes the latter relinquish 
its normal state and then the svara ‘throws’ itself into the mind. 
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It is notable that the svara is not said to transmit any meaning 
or reference in the mind; it transmits itself. This is the 
autonomy of music. Moreover, music is not representational, 
because it has no direct model in nature. The sounds are there 
in nature, their structuring is done only by the human being. 
This again explains the importance of training. 

In Western thought, ‘absolute music’ and ‘programme 
music are used for ‘music that is free from extra-musical 
implications and music inspired by a non-musical idea’, 
respectively. In Indian thought, gandharva and gana are the 
two words that were used for non-referential and referential 
music respectively and drama was considered to be the source 
of referential music. Music, independent of drama, developed 
its own corpus of ‘reference’ by way of association of rdgas 
with the cycle of day and night, the six seasons and 
masculinity-femininity. Hangovers of this association are still 
surviving in art-music. The system of raga-dhyana that 
dominated the scene for more than five centuries is also 
surviving in very lean hangovers. Raga-dhyanas provided 
miniature situations for music independent of drama and also 
acted as a bridge between the performer and the listener so far 
as the emotive content of music was conceived between 
referential and non-referential music. Even gandharva uses 
texts eulogizing the gods and goddesses and in them also 
situations bearing analogy to life are not ruled out. This music 
is closely related to ritualistic contexts like the rituals forming 
part of the purvarahga of preliminaries of drama. We are not 
discussing Vedic music here. The basic idea seems to be that 
the source of creativity could be two-fold—one that does not 
serve the purpose of heightening or underlining the depiction 
of a situation from life and the other that springs from the need 
of doing so. 

-music is even now being used in these two streams. 
The alapa of a raga could be said to be non-referential, in 
spite of the associations of some rdgas surviving through 
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hangovers. A vocal composition with meaningful text could 
bring in some references, but they are soon transcended in a 
performance because the maximum attentipn is drawn towards 
raga and tala. This is the case in dhrupad and khyal but in 
thumriy the situation presented by the text receives the 
maximum attention and raga and tala are subservient to it. 
Hence, it is a question of predominance of one over the other 
and not one of absolute categories. 

In view of the above discussion, it could be said that 
creativity in Indian art-music is either ragtf-centred or 
situation-centred where raga is made subservient to a 
situation. We have discussed to some extent the process of 
situation-centred creativity. When this centre is not in 
operation, the whole corpus of raga handed down by tradition 
and nurtured in the musician’s own consciousness becomes the 
spring of creativity. No other art has been endowed with such a 
rich corpus for creativity within a frame. Only temple 
architecture could be said to be an exception here. The 
freshness of creativity remains intact inspite of the 
indispensability of existing frame-work. 

Although we have said above that the presence or 
absence of extra-musical references is not accepted as an 
absolute or exclusive category, it cannot but be affirmed that 
music does offer full scope for eliminating external references. 
Here again a note of caution is relevant. Elimination of 
external reference only means that such a reference is not 
projected or presented. All the same, it is to be remembered 
that the coming into being of a reference in the mind of the 
performer/composer or listener cannot be ruled out and is not 
an object of disdain. Music is not something isolated from life 
and in spite of its strong potential for non-referential use, it 
cannot be expected to be absolutely free of referential 
association. Indian thought has, therefore, not formulated 
exclusive categories like absolute music and programme 
music. 

Creativity in literature and visual arts is referential by 
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nature. In the West, visual arts (painting and sculpture) have 
tried to attain ‘liberty’ from referential treatment in the past 
hundred years or so and this tendency has deeply influenced 
the Indian scene also. Without going into the merits or 
demerits of this tendency, suffice to say here that it is actuated 
by the aspiration for reaching the state of music. This is the 
history of ‘abstract art’. 

The greatest affinity among the arts is brought about by 
the fact that all of them spring from life and creativity in all of 
them is the cumulative product of individual and collective 
impressions. N$ has given three words indicative of both the 
means and criteria (pramana) of creativity and receptivity in 
drama or any art, viz. loka (life), veda (formulated knowledge) 
and adhyatma (individual experience). Creativity in any art is 
based on these three and hence their basic unity, although the 
medium of each art brings about its distinctive characteristics. 
But the distinction does not go very far in Indian thought, 
because all arts converge at the final point of reaching a 
moment of tranquillity and repose both in creativity and 
receptivity. The medium of music being sound and the human 
body being the primary instrument of sound production, it 
(music) is the most basic art in terms of the least dependence 
on external material. Even though dance is exclusively 
executed with the body, it heavily depends on music. For 
drama also, music is conceived to be essential for preparing 
the minds of the audience for being receptive, through bringing 
about freedom from personal joy and sorrow. This is why 
music is the main component of Piirvaranga, the preliminaries 
of drama. Literature also exclusively uses aural material which 
boils down to sound, but there the representational element is 
very strong. While it is possible for music to filter out the 
linguistic element which is basically referential, it is not 
possible for literature to filter out the tonal component. 
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Presenting Dhrupad,at Sangita Parisad, Varanasi, 1960 
accompanied by 

N. Rajam on Violin and Babulal on Pakhawaj 


Addressing the International Seminar on 
‘Matanga and his unique work Brhaddesi’ at Hampi, 1995 
on her left Prof. Chandrashekhar Kambar and on right 
Prof. Vidya Nivas Mishra are seen 






































Blessing a young artist 
at 

Dhrupad Mela, Ambe Jogai, Maharashtra, 1983 

























Performing at the Annual Function of The College of Music and Fine Arts, B.H.U. 
accompanied by N. Rajam on Violin and Dharma Shrivastava on Tanpura. 








Addressing the Seminar on Dhrupad, in Vrindavan, 1979, on her left are seen 
Revered Shri Rasbihari Goswamiji, Dr. Mrs. Kapila Vatsyayan, Mrs. Usha Malik, as students are listening. 
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Harold Powers 
May 1999 

Prem Lata Sharma was known to her friends and 
colleagues as Bahinji—honoured sister—but despite the 
affectionate informality of that private stance, her stature as a 
profound and imaginative scholar and ever-growing influence 
lent her an ever-present aura of dignity. To the end of her days 
one loved her for who she was; one also honoured her for what 
she had done and what she was doing. What follows is a 
personal record of her profound influence on the mind and 
heart of one of her most devoted and admiring disciples-which 
is only a fragment of the varied impact she had on the world of 
Indie musical thought during the half-century of her active 
involvement in that world. 

I had begun studying South Indian classical music in 
Madras in 1952-54 on a student Fulbright fellowship, had 
given a few public performances at the end of my stay to test 
my understanding by testing my competence before an 
audience, then returned to America to complete a doctoral 
dissertation on the South Indian raga system. I returned to 
Madras for further study in 1960-61. During all those years I 
had heard Hindustani music from time to time but had never 
been able to make any sense of it. Bahinji changed all that, and 
changed my life into the bargain. 

One of the basic tools for studying almost anything is 
comparison, the analytical confrontation of two things that 
have something in common but not everything; it is the 
methodology that informs all my own work. In the universe of 
South Indian ragas there are a few - but very few - pairs of 
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important ragas that are melodically both sufficiently profiled 
and yet sufficiently restricted to lend themselves to this 
approach in an obvious way : Kedaragauja and Surati, 
Anandabhairavi and Ritigaula, Darbar and Nayakl, pretty well 
exhaust the possibilities. I had latched heavily onto the first 
two pairs as a way of trying to dig a little deeper analytically 
into the workings of the Carnatic music 1 had learned to love 
from the practical point of view, for I was finding the standard 
South Indian theory based on the 72-melakarta scale system 
and its ramifications very unsatisfactory as an explanatory 
tool. Then Bahinji came to the annual session of the Music 
Academy (Madras) in December of 1960 and gave a talk 
outlining the approach to ragn-relationships through rag- 
tuland that seems to be a feature of rdga-laksana with 
members of the Visnu Digambara parampard. She was 
speaking of Bhupali and Desakara, and in passing of Suddha 
Kalyana. That was what I needed in order to have something to 
think on! North Indian music, it seemed, was based on 
perceptually organized similarity and difference. The 
comparative method was built into the art itself. 

I spoke with Bahinji briefly after the talk and arranged to 
visit Varanasi later that winter. I went for a couple of weeks 
and with Bahinji’s blessing I met and talked with Pt. 
Omkarnath Thakur, retired but still living there, and I heard 
and talked with his senior disciple Balwant Rai Bhatt, who 
agreed to take me on as a student as soon as I could arrange to 
return for a sufficiently long stay. Meanwhile I tried to prepare 
myself by learning Hindi and listening to whatever North 
Indian music I could find, and finally in 1967-68 I spent an 
intensive year studying vocal music with Pandit Bhatt, 
affectionately known in his circle as Bhaiyyaji, according to a 
program based or rdg-tuland that we worked out together. I 
studied song texts, theory texts, and everything else with 
Bahinji. By that time Pandit Thakur- referred to by those in his 
circle of disciples and colleagues as Panditji- had returned to 
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his home in Broach. In December ’67 he passed away; his 
ashes were brought to Varanasi and sprinkled over the Ganges 
from a boat laden with many of those whose leader and 
inspiration he had been. 

My work on the ragas of North Indian music with 
Bahinji and Bhaiyyaji in those and subsequent years has 
informed and colored everything I’ve done since, in Western 
music as well as Indian. I had earlier published two articles on 
17 th -century Italian opera that purported to get down to 
musical depths by analyzing original and revised versions, and 
have since published similar pieces on 19 th -century Italian 
opera, but I was dealing with “works” where the comparative 
method is a purely analytical technique. In Hindustani music, 
to the contrary, resemblance and difference are of the essence, 
not only for musical analysis but of the living musical art 
itself: the North Indian congeries of ragas is a magnificent and 
coherent edifice of interlocking similarities and contrasts in 
pure music. In the mid-1970s, I tried to demonstrate this in an 
essay that included a diagram visually mapping some of the 
interrelationships among 51 North Indian ragas with which I 
felt most familiar aurally, ragas that I’d also learned or studied 
with Bhaiyyaji and Bahinji, or read about in the vividly 
detailed raga-vivarana sections of Panditaji’s Sahgitahjali 
series, with their copious examples in notation of 
improvisatory procedures and compositions, including the 
ragaAaksanas intended for Volumes VII and VIII, of which 
Bahinji kindly secured typescript copies for me. 1 

Besides the direct comparison of two items of music with 
each other, there is another kind of comparison in which 
Bahinji’s work, mediated through Panditji’s, has struck deep 
roots in my own work, both in Indie musicology and Western: 
the confronatation of musical theory and musical practice, for 
as often as not the two are at odds to some degree, as I had 
learned in South India. The approach to relationships and non¬ 
relationships between musical theory and musical practice that 
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I learned and applied in the domain of Indie musicology from 
Bahinji’s and Panditji’s work has been one part of the engine 
driving studies I’ve done in European Renaissance music (the 
other part being the study of Indian ragas and how they work). 

All but the very first part of Panditji’s Sangitanjali series 
contain introductory sections on musical theory-sangita- 
sastra- in addition to the extraordinary discussions and 
exemplifications of individual ragas; by the time Sangitanjali 
VI appeared in 1962, those introductory sections had come to 
occupy over half the volume. As Panditiji handsomely 
acknowledged in the preface to his Pranava-bharati (1956), he 
was both influenced and guided in this work by Bahiniji. Her 
high qualifications in Hindi literature and above all in Sanskrit, 
combined with the knowledge and competence in practical 
music acquired as his student, uniquely qualified her to assist 
him, in fact to lead him, in this field. The thrust and substance 
of that part of Panditji’s work that is based on historical 
sahgita-sastra is essentially hers, adopted by him in a growing 
conviction that Hindustani classical music must reflect, though 
in its own way, the oldest sources of theory, and that today’s 
sastriya-sahgita and the sahgita-sastra of ancient India have 
their fundamentals in common beneath the vast differences on 
the surface. He was diametrically opposed to the belief of V.N. 
Bhatkhande that the oldest works, however significant for 
the history of Indian music, have no discernible use in 
connection with present practice. So was Bahinji. As she 
expressed it in 1963. 

“Traditional authors have always tried to bring 
contemporary practice to conform to fundamental verities 
accepted in their application to relevant Indian arts or 
literature. Prof. Bhatkhande in breaking away from this 
tradition broke to pieces the very ideal and foundation of 
Indian music.” 2 

From the beginning Panditji himself had never had any 
use for Bhatkhande’s scheme of ten thats. He was almost 
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brutally explicit about this in his later writings, but it is already 
clear from his own very different scheme of six pentatonic 
ragas and some derivatives- a kind of informal rag-ragini 
arrangement- devised for teaching. The scheme had been set 
forth in the 1938 publication of Sangitahjali, which eventually 
became Volume I, part 1, of the Sahgitanjali series. Explicit 
moves in the direction of a reasoned syncretism of present 
practice with older theory, however, came only after Panditji’s 
move to Varanasi and contact with Bahinji. There are some 
very suggestive revisions of terminology in the second 1959 
edition of the now Volume I, part 1, of Sangitahjali, changes 
that vividly illustrate his rejection of the haphazard use of 
shastric terminology common in his time and his turn to the 
careful use of traditional Sanskritic ideas about Sahglta-Mstra. 
The replacement of nyasa and vadi-samvadi (1938) by bar-bar 
thaharav and prana-svara (1959), respectively, in his raga- 
laksana for Desh is an instance I took occasion to describe in 
another essay of my own. 3 The widespread misuse of both vadi 
and nyasa had already been corrected in Panditji’s preface to 
Volume II (-Volume I, part 2) of Sangitahjali (1954), and the 
explications of traditional sastra and proposals for linking it 
to modern practice continue through subsequent Volumes of 
Sangitahjali, especially Volume VI (1962), as well as 
Pranava-bharati, whose proposed second volume he did not 
live to complete. 

Bahinji’s unattributed contribution to Panditji’s published 
theoretical work during his lifetime was enormous; finally, 
some years after his death, she wrote under her own name a 
new preface for a second edition of Sangitahjali II (- Volume 
I, part 2) in 1975, expanding on the original brief arguments in 
the 1954 edition against the use of the vadi-samvadi-anuvadi- 
vivadi quartet, which are terms denoting svura-relationships in 
general, as terms for melodic functions in raga-laksana, and in 
favour of using the jati-laksanas graha-amsa-nyasa and so on 
from the Natya-sastra, as they appear in Panditji’s rdga- 
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vivaranas from Sahgitahjali III onward. 4 

In 1970 Bahinji was invited to be guest professor at a 
nationwide summer program of American departments of 
South Asian Studies. Typical of Bahinji’s resourcefulness and 
homely good humour is the way she made her way from 
Rochester, Minnesota, where the travel agent had mistakenly 
sent her, a thousand miles back to Rochester, New York, 
where the joint summer program was being held. When she 
finally reached Rochester (New York), moreover, there were 
no complaints about her travails; rather, she was homesick for 
her cows in Varanasi and wanted be taken somewhere where 
she could see and perhaps pat one. 

Bahinji taught two courses that summer, at my request: 
one we put in the official course list as “Hindi devotional 
poetry”- which was of course a pretext for us all to learn and 
sing bhajans as well as ponder their spiritual content- and the 
other was a reading course on Damodara’s Sahgita-darpana. (I 
had become interested in the raga-mala phenomenon, and that 
work is the first in which a symmetrical system of poetic icons, 
the so-called “ Hanuman-mata ,” is presented in an actual 
musical treatise.) Bahinji didn’t have much good to say about 
the Sahgita-darpana , however, and particularly about the 
edition we had to use; what she did, rather, was show us its 
dependence of Sarrigadeva’s Sahgita-ratnakara for not only 
much of its content but more importantly its structure. 

I had long since noticed in passing that several of the 
South Indian Sanskrit works I had studied incorporated large 
portions of the Sahgita-ratnakara , but it was Bahinji who 
showed how the careful design of that work dominated much 
of subsequent Indian musical thinking in the Sanskritic 
tradition. Shortly thereafter I was commissioned to put 
together the article on Indian music for The New Grove 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. In the course of 
assembling the material for the “Theory and practice of 
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classical music”, 1 came to realize that Bahinji’s presentation 
of Sahglta-ratnakara as a model for later Sahgita-sastra was 
ideally adaptable as a model for at least the chapters and 
subheadings of a technical survey of modern practices as well. 5 
Wondering if any of the readers of The New Grove would 
notice, I never explicitly pointed out that I had used the plan of 
Sariigadeva’s first six chapters and most of their subheadings 
for my survey; I finally did so for a presentation I gave at the 
1994 seminar on “Sarngadeva and his Sahgita-ratnakara ” that 
Bahinji organized for the Sangeet Natak Akademi in her 
capacity as Vice-Chairman of that organization, as an instance 
of the enduring influence of the treatise. 6 

One of the topics that came up informally during my 
1970 summer with Bahinji in Rochester was rasa in music. 
Everyone now speaks of the rasa of this or that raga, but it had 
seemed to me, as to many, that this central doctrine in Indian 
aesthetics was not as readily applicable to music as many were 
trying to make out. Bahinji’s first published work, so far as I 
know, was in fact an edition of a minor treatise on rasa? For 
that work the question of rasa and music was not at issue, but I 
suppose she must have already been thinking hard on this 
question. In an essay from 1963 she rejected all but four of the 
rasas as unsuitable to present-day music but suggested that 

“For the remaining four viz. santa, srhgara, karuna and 
vira, the concept of the three guna-s is very apt for their 
description. 8 ” 

Bahinji’s subsequent development of this notion led her 
to advocate that the three gunas of the Dhvanyaloka that inhere 
in one or another rasa-ojas (vigor), madhurya (tenderness), 
and prasada (equability)- could operate independently of rasa 
with respect to music, starting the argument from various 
places in the discussion following Dhvanyaloka III. 33 in 
which it is pointed out that even without words, with their 
possibilities of vacya (denotation) and vyahgya (implication) 
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there can be suggestiveness (dhvani), as for instance in music 
and gesture. 9 

For a panel I chaired at the 1977 Congress of the 
International Musicological Society in Berkeley, California, I 
asked Bahinji to speak on rasa and raga, and the paper she 
presented there, in its published form, sums up the whole 
question, concluding with a succinct argument for dhvani as 
the fundamental aesthetic property peculiar to music. 10 Her 
basic position is that music naturally acquires the rasa of a 
situation being enacted on stage or told in words, in dramatic 
representation primarily and derivatively in purely verbal 
imagery in poetry; otherwise rasa and music can be regarded 
as linked, but only indirectly, in that the gunas of the dhvani 
doctrine are qualities of both. Even amidst many other 
preoccupations she never neglected her hypothesis, so central 
to the linking of musical practice to a larger world of aesthetic 
theory; as a matter of course she spoke of it at the seminar on 
rasa she organized for the Sangeet Natak Akademi in January 
1997, which also took place in Varanasi owing to the condition 
of Bahinji’s health. That was the last time I saw her, and at this 
writing the proceedings of that seminar have not come into my 
hands. 

Bahinji’s services to Sahgita-sastra in editing and 
translating Matahga’s Brhaddesi and £arngadeva’s Sangita- 
ratnakara are long-lasting and will serve us and successors for 
years to come, as is her work with other texts, her studies of 
prabandha and dhrupad, and many other aspects of her work 
that have not directly impinged on my interests. But to me her 
truly creative work in sahgita-sastra, so far as I know it, rests 
firstly on what came out filtered through the imagination, and 
under the name, of her great teacher Omkar Nath Thakur; and 
secondly, most grandly of all, on her brilliant aper<;u that the 
tri-guna doctrine could be a way not only to categorize the 
effects of abstract music in its own right but could also provide 
a link between another traditional Sdstra and modem prayoga 
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in music, a most ingenious way to bring music in contact with 
the broader non-abstract aesthetics of rasa. It is a way of 
bringing meaning into abstract music that does no violence to 
the nature of music itself, and one that looms ever larger in my 
own more recent attempts to get involved with the currently 
fashionable preoccupation with meaning in Western 
instrumental music. 

With Bahinji’s passing, an illuminating presence has 
gone out of the world of music, but the light she shed shines on 
in her work and in the thinking of those influenced by her, 
including her long-standing disciple, colleague, and friend, 


Harold Powers 

Schelde Professor of Music History 
Princeton University 
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OUR BEHANJI 


C.V. Chandrashekhar 

It was my good fortune to have been a close ‘bhai’ 
(brother) to our most revered ‘Behanji’ during my long sojourn 
in the holy city of Kashi. I had had a distant acquaintance with 
her as a student of the Banaras Hindu University in 1954-56 
when I was toying with the idea of becoming a scientist and 
doing my Masters degree in Botany. I knew very little of her 
then except that I used to see her as a devoted disciple of 
Pandit Omkamath Thakur who headed the then Music College 
of the University situated on the first floor of the Ruia hostel. 
But I always found her noting down something or the other 
which were probably her early jottings in the making of the 
greatest musicologist that the country has produced. 

But it was not until the early seventies that I came in 
close contact with her when she, along with scholars like Dr. 
Vidya Niwas Misra, Dr. Reva Prasad Dwivedi and Dr. 
Kamalesh Dutt Tripathi, mooted the idea of forming a forum 
for Natya, an amalgamation of Sanskrit Literature, Sanskrit 
Drama, Music and Dance and named it ‘Abhinaya Bharati’. 
She involved many musicians, dramatists and particularly me 
and my wife, Jaya, as dancers as we formed the core 
ingredients for the visuals. Under Behanji’s able guidance, we 
started presenting visuals in the form of dance, music and 
drama. This to me and Jaya was a great period of learning and 
sharing. Our dormant love for the Sanskrit language was 
rekindled by our association with Behanji. Behanji, apart from 
being an erudite scholar and teacher, was always an ardent 
student in wanting to enrich her knowledge all the time. She 
had studied the Natya-Sastra well but she opined that it was a 
relearning process with a different perspective when she 
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started teaching us the ‘Purvarariga’ chapter of the Natya- 
Sastra prior to our staging the Sanskrit play 
‘Malavikagnimitram’ at Ujjain. The reconstruction of the 
theatrical, musical and dance aspects of this important feature 
of the Sanskrit drama made her so much richer, she said, when 
‘Sastra’ and ‘Prayoga’ joined hands. Again, when we were 
studying the ‘Nartanadhyaya’ of the Sarigita-Ratnakara with 
her, we used to reconstruct the different Sthanakas (static 
postures), caris (the leg movements), Nrtta hastas (lit. hand 
movements) etc. of the text. Behanji would get up every other 
minute along with us to try each one of the movements. Not 
that she ever wanted to dance but felt that in order to 
understand the kinetics of a movement one had to experience 
them through one’s own body. The ever inquisitive student in 
her made her throw all her inhibitions to the extent that she 
would herself laugh at her trials. We never were satisfied with 
just a literal translation of the text but would go through a 
thorough study on the commentaries of these texts. The works 
of Abhinava and Kallinatha became more meaningful to me 
than those of Bharata and Sarrigadeva. I have been a dancer 
and teacher for so many decades but it was Behanji who made 
me realize the importance of the Laksana-Laksya relationship. 

Behanji was a fine administrator too, apart from being an 
academic. As the head of the department of Musicology, Dean 
of the Faculty of Music, Performing Arts, and sometimes Dean 
of Visual Arts also, at Banaras she brought in a lot of 
discipline and reforms. She was never afraid of threats and 
faced difficult situations with strong, bold decisions. These 
qualities in her enabled her to complete her term as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Khairagarh University successfully. 

Behanji’s prowess as an organizer, par excellence, was 
seen at the innumerable number of seminars she had organized 
during her association with the Universities of Banaras and 
Khairagarh and later with the Sangeet Natak Akademi as its 
Vice-Chairman. She would personally look into every detail 
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and supervise the ever so many requisites of organizing a 
seminar. She believed in simple living and was a very 
compassionate person. She had helped a number of poor and 
needy but bright youngsters and looked after them and 
educated them as her own children. As a dutiful daughter she 
took care of her demanding mother all her life. Sometimes 
Behanji’s mother wouldn’t let her take a flight for fear of an 
accident. Her food habits were simple and almost throughout 
her stay in Banaras she believed in having fresh cow’s milk at 
home by rearing cows at home, sometimes a handful of them, 
even if they were dry. 

Throughout my professional career Behanji was a great 
pillar of support. For most of my choreographic works it was 
to her that I went for help for selection of verses and slokas 
that I needed. She opened my eyes to the existence of so many 
literary works. Even after I left Banaras and shifted to Baroda, 
Behanji would select verses and send them to me by courier 
with translations and alternatives. For many of my lectures in 
seminars Behanji’s help and advice has been tremendous. She 
always gave without expecting anything in return. Our only 
complaint to her was that she over-strained herself even when 
she wasn’t keeping good health. She worked and worked till 
the last minute of her life but has left behind a very good band 
of scholars, students, friends, well-wishers to complete her 
unfinished research works and publish them. I owe a deep 
sense of gratitude to our dear Behanji who was a great teacher, 
friend, philosopher, guide and a wonderful person to me. 

E 57, Flour Indraprastha 
18/A , Kalakshetra Road 
Thiruvanmigur 
Chennai-600041 






A Great Scholar & Activist 

N. RAMANATHAH 

When I was informed that Dr. Prem Lata Sharma had 
died on 5 December 1998, I sent an e-mail to Prof. Edward 
Henry of the Department of Anthropology at San Diego State 
University in Califoma, U. S. A., conveying the sad news. In 
his reply, he said: “An obituary citing her important 
contributions would itself be a useful contribution. This is 
that obituary article. 

Dr. Prem Lata Sharma’s life, in a way, symbolised the 
growth of musicology, perhaps a school or line of musicology, 
in India. However, although her primary involvement was with 
musicology, she was as well deeply into many related 
disciplines like philosophy, aesthetics, poetics and music 
composing and was associated with the revival of art-forms 
like dhrupad and the documentation of many others. Thus, 
casting even a cursory look at her academic life and 
achievements would amount equally to taking a look at the 
growth of a wide spectrum of culture in this country. 

In spite of the great volume and depth of her 
contribution. Dr. Sharma did not become a household name in 
the world of music as perhaps V.N. Bhatkhande and P. 
Sambamoorthy did. This can be explained by the simple fact 
that she never wrote any text-book for undergraduate or 
postgraduate courses, or introductions to glossy books of the 
kind that normally catches our attention in a bookshop in a 
five-star hotel or in an airport. She was a scholars scholar and 
her work remained at a high, scholarly level. 

The academic life of Dr. Sharma, who was bom on 10 
May, 1927, at Nakodar in Punjab, can be roughly divided into 
four stages—her days as a student and teacher at Banaras Hindu 

* Withcourtsy N.PattabhiRaman,Editor-in-chief,Sruti,Chennai. 
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University (BHU), in particular her tutelage under and 
association with Pandit Omkarnath Thakur; the period when 
she headed the Department of Musicology and the Research 
Section at BHU, her tenure as Vice-Chancellor of the Indira 
Kala Sangeeta Viswavidyalaya (IKSV) in Khairagarh and the 
subsequent period of retirement; and her unfinished tenure as 
Vice-Chairman of the Sangeet Natak Akademi in New Delhi. 

I was associated with Dr. Sharma from only 1969 
onwards. Hence I do not have a first-hand knowledge of her 
career earlier. Nor do I have exact dates of many events and 
milestones in her life and career. I seek, therefore, to trace the 
blossoming of her intellectual study of music rather than paint 
the portrait of her personality. 

Dr. Sharma was honest and frank in declaring that her 
entry into the field of musicology was an accident. Initially, 
her interest was in Sanskrit studies; in fact, her doctoral 
dissertation was on Sanskrit poetics relating to Rupa 
Gosvamin’s works. Her supervisor and mentor was the noted 
Sanskrit Professor, Dr. P. L. Vaidya. It was in extension of this 
pursuit that she translated Sri Rupa Gosvamin’s 
Bhaktirasamritasindhu which was published by the Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for the Arts early in 1998. 

Dr. Sharma’s grounding in Sanskrit, especially in the 
poetics and aesthetics of drama, is evident also in the many 
lectures she delivered on the Rasa concept and on the relation 
of Rasa to music. The book Rasa Siddhanta (Hindi, 1988), a 
compilation of three lectures she delivered under the auspices 
of the Hiranand Sastri Memorial Lecture Series conducted by 
H. S. Vatsyayan ‘Agyeya’, was an outcome of the years she 
spent thinking on the subject. She also organised for the SNA a 
seminar on ‘Rasa in the Arts’ in 1997. Before her death, she 
was engaged in organising, for Jhana-Pravaha, a centre for 
cultural studies in Varanasi, a seminar on ‘Dhvani : An 
Enquiry into the various facets of Sound explored in Indian 
Culture’, scheduled for the first week of March 1999. 
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In the early ninteen fifties. Dr. Sharma joined BHU’s 
College of Music and Fine Arts, which was also called the Sri 
Kala Sangeeta Bharati, and learnt vocal music. In 1950, 
Hindustani music maestro Pandit Omkamath Thakur had been 
entrused with the task nurturing it, and he was as interested in 
the study of theory and history of music as he was in the 
performance of it. He brought out graded text-books— 
Sangeetanjali, in six volumes—containing notations of songs, 
alapa and tana and notes on theory and history for music 
students. Dr. Sharma was closely associated with the 
preparation of this and other books of Panditji, sometimes as a 
scribe and sometimes as a co-contributor. This association, 
perhaps, gradually drew her from Sanskrit poetics into the 
discipline of music. After Panditji’s retirement, she served as 
Principal of the College for some time. 

During Panditji’s tenure, a Section for Research in Music 
had been instituted and was run under the supervision of Alain 
Danielou, a scholar from France who had also been associated 
with the Adyar Library of the Theosophical Society in Madras 
and the French Institute of Indology in Pondicherry. Dr. 
Sharma took over the leadership of the Research Section in 
1957 after the departure of Prof. Danielou. The first issue of 
Nada Rupa, a journal intended primarily to bring to light the 
work done in the Research Section came out in 1961. The 
second and, as it turned out, the last issue of the journal was 
published in 1963. While the first issue presented research 
articles from various scholars, including one each from 
Vasudeva Sastri of Tanjavur, P. Sambamoorthy and Parur 
Sundaram Iyer, the second issue was devoted predominantly to 
the work of the Research Section. Important information from 
unpublished manuscripts of texts on music, including 
those from Sangeetaraja of Kalasena (Kumbhakarna), 
Bharatabhasya of Nanyadeva and Rasa Kaumudi of Srikantha 
and articles on Western aesthetics can be found in the issues.* 


* Those articles are now reproduced in this book. 
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While the first two chapters of Sangitaraja were published as 
Volume 1 in 1963, under the editorship of Dr. Sharma, the 
remaining chapters, for reasons unknown, never saw the light 
of day, even though they had been printed. The Research 
Section had also prepared indices of musical terms found in 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, but these too were never 
published. The Research Section began to acquire copies of 
manuscripts of valuable music texts from various libraries in 
India and abroad. Thus the thrust of the Research Section in 
music was more towards the study of primary and secondary 
literature, mainly in Sanskrit. 

As a disciple and associate of Omkamath Thakur, Dr. 
Sharma inherited the master’s likes and dislikes. Omkamathji, 
as a product of Vishnu Digambar Paluskar’s school, was a 
severe critic of the theories of Bhatkhande. He also had severe 
ideological differences with Kailas Chandra Deva Brihaspati, a 
contemporary musicologist. The result was quite a few heated 
exchanges in the columns of music journals. However, after 
some years, the differences were buried and Dr. Sharma and 
Dr. Brihaspati became mutual admirers and Dr. Sharma began 
to accept the interpretation the latter had given for 
Sarrigadeva’s Dhruva-Chala veena-s which had been quite an 
enigma for scholars. Also, years later, in the nineteen eighties, 
when one of her students. Dr. Tej Singh Tak (presently at the 
Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapeeth, Lucknow), was working on 
the subject of ‘Musicological development in the post- 
Bhatkhande period’ for his doctoral dissertation, she 
discovered for herself the many positive aspects of 
Bhatkhande’s contributions and never felt ashamed to admit 
the prejudice she had nurtured till then. When Omkamathji, 
during one of his visits to Delhi and the Delhi University, 
happened to meet Professor V.V. Sadagopan in the music 
faculty and sit in his calss, he developed a lot of admiration for 
this southerner. Dr. Sharma followed suit and she too 
developed a lot of respect and affection for Prof. Sadagopan; 
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in fact, she began to associate herself with all his academic 
endeavours, like the Tyaga Bharati mission for music for 
children, the Indian Music Journal , etc. Prof. Sadagopan too 
used to visit Varanasi regularly to take part in seminars, 
lectures and music performances. Dr. Sharma’s affection and 
regard for Sadagopan’s ideals lasted even after the latter’s 
disappearance and she continued her support to the mission 
carried on by his disciple Sriram Bharati. She took time off to 
visit Bharati every time she was in Chennai and invited him 
over for many of her academic meetings. 

In 1960, Dr. Sharma attended the annual conference of 
the Music Academy of Madras and read a paper on ‘The 
Ancient Grama System and Its Distortion in the Medieval 
Times’. Dr. Harold Powers, a musicologist focussed on 
Carnatic music and presently Professor of Music at Princeton 
University in the United States, who attended the lecture, 
found the exposition so scholarly and lucid that he switched 
his loyalty to Hindustani music and went to Benaras to study 
under Dr. Sharma. As a votary of Carnatic music until then, he 
had studied it from, among others, Musiri Subrahmania Iyer 
and R. Rangaramanuja Iyengar. The subject of his doctoral 
dissertation, submitted in 1958, was: ‘The Background of the 
South Indian Raga System’. As a result of his stay and study in 
Benaras, he became one of those rare scholars with in-depth 
knowledge of both systems of Indian music. This experience 
also helped him in writing the principal portion of the section 
on Indian music in the New Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; it was a masterpiece. Ever since, he has remained a 
great authority on the two systems and has been a permanent 
participant in all the seminars organised by Dr. Sharma. 

Dr. Sharma was also closely associated with some great 
saints and spiritual personages. She organised a few series of 

* 5 2000 ^ sfkR 
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lectures of Dr. Vimala Thakar of Mount Abu, a philosopher 
and public speaker, at BHU. She translated, into Hindi, Japa 
Sootram , written in Sanskrit-Bengali by Swami Pratyagatma- 
nanda Saraswati, the teacher and friend of Sir John Woodroffe. 
She was also a serious student of Gopinath Kaviraj, the famous 
Tantric philosopher. She used to visit him at the ashram of 
Anandamayi Ma on the banks of the Ganges regularly. 

Around 1965, the structure of the College of Music & Fine 
Arts underwent a change. The music section of the College was 
divided into three departments, devoted to vocal, instrumental 
and musicology respectively. Dr. Sharma headed the Department 
of Musicology and the Research Section was attached to it. The 
Department and the Research Section were located in a separate 
building called Gujarat House (named so perhaps because it had 
been raised out of the donation given by a philanthropist from 
Gujarat), about a hundred metres from the main circular building 
which housed the departments of vocal and instrumental music. 
As head of the separate department, she did a lot of groundwork 
and in 1967 launched a post-graduate course, as well as master’s 
degree programme, in Musicology Department, as well as a 
graduate course in musicology had been established in an Indian 
university. The course content was very haeavy, requiring study 
of Sanskrit language, Sanskrit texts in music, some outline 
knowledge of Souh Indian music, basic musicological theories 
and aesthetics of Western music, Indian philosophy, poetics and 
drama. An expert for teaching Sanskrit had always been a part of 
the Faculty of the Music College and now this teacher came to be 
attached to the Department of Musicology. The course content 
was also quite unsparing with regard to the level of music 
performance. Thus the course demanded high musicianship and 
intellectual equipment from the student, an ideal preparation for 
serious research. The course started with just one lady student 

* Who became the Head of Deptt. of Musicology in I.K.S.V. 

Khairagarh (74-93) and then in B.H.U. (93-96) i.e. Dr. Subhadra 

Chowdhary. 
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admitted in 1967 and I enrolled as the second student in 1969. To 
accommodate the student with a background in Carnatic music, 
the department organised a practical course in this music. The 
course leading to a master’s degree in musicology started to 
attract students; she placed emphasis on quality rather than 
numbers. 

Dr. Sharma insituted as well a diploma course in music 
appreciation intended primarily to introduce Indian music to 
foreign visitors of whom Varanasi always had many. 
She raised the level of teaching if she found that one or 
more students were intellectually of a high calibre; thus, 
occasionally a diploma class session would appear not 
dissimilar to that of a M. Mus. degree class. 

The nineteen sixties also saw the opening up of research 
towards Ph.D. degree. N. Rajam, the now renowned violinist, was 
among the first to follow this path; her research topic was : ‘A 
Comparative Study of Ragas and Talas in Hindustani and 
Karnataka Music’. The seventies (upto the early eighties) saw a 
great increase in Ph.D. research scholars and also a great number 
of foreign scholars coming to study with Dr. Sharma or to affiliate 
themselves with the Department. Indian research students 
included Subhadra Chaudhary (Metre and Compositional Types 
in Indian Music), presently retired and settled in Varanasi; 
Indrani Chakravarty (Contribution of Instruments to the 
Development of Swara and Raga) presently Vice-Chancellor of 
IKSV; Dr. N. Ramanathan (Musical Forms of Sangeeta 
Ratnakara of Sarangadeva), presently Head of the Department of 
Indian Music, Madras University; Vidya [Kalvint] Katgade 
(.Natya Sastra), Kanpur; Tej Singh Tak (see above) Lucknow; 
Ritwik Sanyal (Philosophy of Music), BHU; Kamala Nautiyal 
(Sangeeta Parijata ), now in the United States; Anil Behari 
Beohar (Brhaddefi of Matariga), now a Reader at IKSV; and 
Sudhakar Bhat (Stringed Instruments) now Professor at BHU. 
The foreign scholars included Edward Henry (Folk Music of the 
Bhojpuri Region) now back in the U.S.; Wayne Howard (Sama 
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Gana) now in the U.S.; Indu Rama Srivastava (Dhrupad), in 
Holland; Bettina Baumer (Philosophy and Ancient Indian 
Architecture), till recently with the IGNCA; Ranganayaki 
Ayyangar ( Raga Vibodha ), now retired in Chennai; Lewis 
Rowell (Musical Thought in Early India) back in the U.S.; James 
Arnold (Sruties etc.), back in the U.S.; Allyn Miner (Urdu and 
Persian Texts on Music), in the U.S., again; Nalini Delvoye 
(Dhrupad texts), now in France; Hariotte Hurie of the U.S. 
studied for the M.Mus. Degree, while Nelly Van Ree Bernard 
(Holland) and Bettina Baumer (Austria) were serious students of 
the music appreciation course. Nelly later authored a book on 
Hindustani music titled Introduction to the Construction of 
Hindustani Music. 

The most important development that took place during 
this period was the initiation of the practice of reading Sanskrit 
texts on music. Every day there would be a session of three to 
four hours devoted to the reading of texts, together with 
explanations, and all the students of the Department, visiting 
scholars and some interested outsiders would be present. Some 
of the texts covered during these sessions were: Sangeeta 
Ratnakara of Sarangadeva (all the chapters); Bharata’s Natya 
Sastra and the terse commentary of Abhinavagupta thereon 
(chapters 1,4, 5 and 6, as well as chapters 28 to 34 on music. 
Swaramelakalanidhi of Ramamatya; Chaturdandiprakasika of 
Venkatamakhi; Raga Vibodha of Somanatha; and Sangeeta 
Parijata of Ahobala. Some texts or chapters took more than 
two or three sessions to cover. The whole atmosphere was that 
of an ancient and traditional Indian class room. The 
Department and the environment became almost an object of 
envy for the other departments of music although they used to 
make fun by saying: “While we sing music, they, at the 
Gujarat House, read music.” 

Ranganayaki Ayyangar’s association had a great impact 
on Dr. Sharma’s musicological perspective. A remarkable 
singer in the Carnatic tradition, Ayyangar had spent some 
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years in the United States and had become a scholar in 
Western music as well. Dr. Powers was her advisor for her 
Ph.D. work on Raga Vibodha and Dr. Sharma later became her 
external adviser. Dr. Sharma was greatly impressed by 
Ayyangar’s scholarship, as well as her music. Ayyangar’s 
western musicological approach and the American trait of 
questioning everything that she had acquired ushered in a 
rather different demeanour in the sisya’s approach to the guru 
in the Department. Earlier the students were always timid and 
seldom expressed their mind or their views with regard to 
interpretation of texts. Although initially shocked by 
Ayyangar’s bold approach, the students gradually gathered 
courage to let their doubts and views be known. Dr. Sharma 
was not merely quick to reconcile herself to the change, she 
welcomed it, and this helped her get closer to the students. She 
viewed Ranganayaki Ayyangar as a scholar complementing 
her role in the Department. They envisaged preparing together 
a book on Indian musicology, combining both the Indian and 
Western aproaches, but the project never got completed. In the 
event, Ayyangar left and joined the Sangeet Natak Akademi as 
one of its Assistant Secretaries. 

Another very strong musicological influence on Dr. 
Sharma came in the person of Mukund Lath, whose doctoral 
dissertation—A Study of Dattilam— had come to Dr. Sharma 
for evaluation. The contents at once revealed a scholar of 
extremely high calibre who also had a deep knowledge of 
music, Sanskrit and philosophy, as well as a strong grounding 
in methods of textual criticism of India and the West. Even 
before the formal award of the degree, she invited Lath to 
participate in a seminar on Language and Music at BHU. Such 
was Dr. Sharma’s alacrity in recognising and appreciating 
scholarship. The principal merit of Lath was the way he had 
tackled the commentary of Abhinavagupta which he liberally 
used in establishing his thesis. Lath himself, too, could not 
believe that there was music department in India where reading 
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sessions in Abhinavabharati , the commentary on Natya Sastra , 
were being held. Thus began a long association between the 
two great musicologists. 

Abhinavagupta brought about another academic 
friendship. In 1970, the Sangeet Natak Akademi had organised 
a seminar on ‘Science and Music’ at which Dr. Sharma was 
highly impressed by a paper presented by Dr. R. 
Sathyanarayana of Mysore. Sathyanarayana had drawn heavily 
from Abhinavagupta’s commentary to explain the concept of 
sruti. In December 1970, Dr. Sharma had been deputed as an 
observer to the Annual Conference of the Madras Music 
Academy. She extended her trip to visit Mysore to interact 
with Sathyanarayana and the association continued. 

At the Reserach Section of the Department, Dr. Ravindra 
Kumar Shringy, a Reserach Assistant, had taken up a project of 
translating Sarangadeva’s Sangeeta Ratnakara into English. 
Done under the supervision of Dr. Sharma, the translation of 
the first chapter came out as the first volume. Before the 
second volume, containing the second, third and fourth chapter 
could be published, Shringy died. The author had prepared a 
draft of the fifth chapter also but this has remained to be 
published. 

One occasion when the whole Department—the faculty, 
students, research scholars and the staff of the Research 
Section—got together on a joint project was when Dr. Sharma 
initiated the preparation of a comprehensive bibliography on 
music. The compilation covered books on non-Indian musics 
and books in all languages in India. This was an appendix to a 
paper she had presented entitled ‘Review of Available Musical 
Literature of University Level and Future Requirements’, at the 
University Level organised by Professor Lai Mani Mishra at 
the Faculty of Music in BHU. 

In the first half of the seventies. Dr. Sharma entered a new 
arena, namely, composing songs and setting tunes for dance and 
drama songs. In 1973, BHU participated in the annual Kalidasa 
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Jayanti in Ujjain. Dr. Sharma had directed a dramatic feature 
called Kalidasa’s Sangeetam, a music and dance presentation of 
extracts from Kalidasa’s works. This brought her close to dancer 
and choreographer C.V. Chandrasekhar (and his dancer-wife 
Jaya), who was a lecturer on dance at BHU’s Women’s College, 
Shree V.S. Smart (a renowned artist in painting, then a senior 
lecturer in Painting-Women’s College, B.H.U.) who was a great 
help in engineering the stage property according to N .S. as well as 
to Sanskrit Professor Kamlesh Dutt Tripathi. She followed this 
successful endeavour in the subsequent years by staging three 
Sanskrit dramas: Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitram, Bhavabhuti’s 
Uttara Ramacaritam and Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasam. Each 
of these required a lot of research. The most important was the 
reconstruction of the poorvaranga, the music and dance 
presentations and some rituals that constituted the preliminaries 
of a drama of Bharata. Therefore she made a serious study of the 
fourth and fifth chapters of the Natya Sastra, with a view to 
correctly understanding each item of the poorvaranga and 
interpreting authentically the gait and musical details with 
respect to tala, etc. The collaboration with the Chandrashekhars 
and Kamlesh Dutt Tripathi also led to reading of the chapter of 
Sangeeta Ratnakara on dance with the Chandrashekhars. Even 
after the Chandrashekhars left for Baroda to join the dance 
department of the Maharaja Sayajirao University, Dr. Sharma 
continued her collaboration with them on dance productions of 
themes tuned by her, as for instance the production of Bhramara 
Geeta, (Music of the Bee) based mainly on verses selected from 
Srimad Bhagavatam and Hindi Poet Nandadas. 

Dr Sharma and Professor Tripathi, who both became 
closely associated with the Kalidasa Academy in Ujjain, 
launched a mammoth project, that of editing and translating 
Bharata’s Natya Sastra. Dr. Sharma took responsibility for the 
music chapters and the music portions of the other chapters. At 
her death, she had completed the translation, into both English 
and Hindi, the main text of the 28th chapter, along with the 
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purport of Abhinavagupta’s commentary; and was still working 
on the 29 th chapter. 

Damodara Hota and Sunil Sathpathy, two students of 
Omkamath Thakur hailing from Bhubaneshwar, came to 
regard Dr. Sharma as their guru after the demise of Panditji. 
The association led Dr. Sharma to visit Orissa regularly. She 
even supervised Hota’s doctoral disserataiton on Odissi music. 
She also began to appreciate, though slowly, the individual 
form and style of that music. 

Dr. Sharma and Dr. Ranganayaki Ayyangar collaborated 
with each other to organise a Dhrupad mela during the latter’s 
tenure at the SNA. In the early seventies, Rajeshwar Acharya, a 
disciple of Omkamath Thakur, organised a Dhrupad Mela in 
Benares with support from Professor Lai Mani Misra and Dr. 
Sharma. It was almost the first attempt to revive the art-form that 
was losing popularity. Dhrupadiya-s gladly cooperated and the 
seminar on dhrupad held as part of the festival found Dr. Sharma 
endearing herself to the performers. They found in her a scholar 
who understood the art-form and with whom they cotild 
communicate effectively on its theory and history. In the early 
seventies, Dr. Sharma had edited for the SNA, on the basis of two 
Persian manuscripts, the song texts of dhrupad composed by 
Nayaka Bakshu. Published in 1972, under the title of Sahasarasa, 
the book carried a very erudite introduction written by her, 
including a note on the role of text in musical compositions. Dr. 
Sharma had herself composed a few dhrupad songs. Although not 
a dashing stage performer, she had given quite a few vocal 
concerts and used to regularly perform at the Vishnu Digambar 
Jayanti Music Festival annually organised by the Music College 
at the Malaviya Bhavan, BHU. 

The Dhrupad Mela was the harbinger of a movement to 
revive dhrupad. During Dr. Ayyangar’s tenure at the SNA, the 
Akademi took over the organisation of the festival and the 
event staged in Brindavan in 1979 was a great success. The 
revival of dhrupad then became an important item in the 
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agenda of Bhopal’s Bharat Bhavan too, with which again Dr. 
Sharma was associated. 

Dr. Sharma had a great role to play not only in the revival 
of dhrupad as an art-form but also in the encouragement of 
many singers, pakhawaj players and Rudra veena exponents. 
Her passion for the art-form prompted the former Maharaja of 
Benaras to request her to take charge of editing an annual 
journal on dhrupad. From 1986 to 1995, She produced 10 
volumes, containing research articles, accompanied by 
synopses in English for Hindi articles and vice versa, they 
required great effort on her part. She, however, got scholarly 
support in the form of regular contributions from Ritwik 
Sanyal and Fran^oise ‘Nalini’ Delvoye. 

Dr. Sharma’s rapport with the performing artists also 
drew her to the Sangeet Research Academy (SRA), Calcutta, 
an organisation instituted to offer music instruction by highly 
acknowledged artists in the traditional guru-sisya method. She 
became a regular visitor to the organisation. Her lectures at 
SRA made her a hit not only with the students but also all the 
traditional musicians, especially the gharanedar musicians who 
swore by different gharana traditions. She was a consultant for 
almost all the projects of the SRA. The invaluable brochures 
brought out in connection with the Festival of India in the U.S. 
(1985) and the international seminar on Rhythm and Tala 
(1986) organised by the SRA were both designed chiefly in 
consultation with her. She was the editor of the journal called 
Gavesana launched by it and even edited the manuscript of the 
book Bharatiya Sangeeta ka Itihasa (Hindi) written by Thakur 
Jaideva Singh and helped in all stages of its publication. Also, 
during her association with SRA, Anant Vaidyanathan, an SRA 
scholar and executive who is presently with the Gramophone 
Company of India, became an ‘unenrolled’ student of Dr. 
Sharma. Vaidyanathan was the ‘inspirer’ and ‘pusher’ behind 
many of the musicological contributions of Dr. Sharma and she 
sought his participation in her projects with other organisations 
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too. Dr. Sharma was also a permanent partcipant, as well as the 
chief guest, in all the seminars and workshops organised by the 
Mumbai branch of the S.R.A., in collaboration with the Music 
Forum of the city. 

Dr. Sharma’s frequent visits to Calcutta also brought her 
into contact with Guru Bipin Singh, the renowned Manipuri 
dancer and teacher, who is also a scholar with many edited 
music texts and works on Manipuri tala’s to his credit. 
Through this association, she gained an intimate knowledge of 
the music and in particular of the tala-s of Manipur. She had 
high regard for Guru Bipin Singh. 

In the second half of the nineteen eighties. Dr. Sharma 
assumed the post of the Vice-Chancellor of the Indira Kala 
Sangeeta Viswavidyalaya (IKSV) in Khairagarh. Almost 
immediately, in 1986, she got published the text of 
Lakshminarayana’s Sangeeta Sooryodaya edited by 
Kantaprasad Tripathi of the Research Section of IKSV. She 
herself supervised the translation and her own input into the 
work was high. Almost the same time, Bhatkhande’s Meri 
Dakshin Bharat ki Sangeet Yatra (My Musical Travels In The 
South), translated from Marathi into Hindi by Professor A.C. 
Chaubey, was published. In May, 1987, Dr. Sharma called a 
meeting of all her students to celebrate her sixtieth birthday in 
Khairagarh. The birthday was only an excuse, for in reality she 
had called all of them (each occupying a position at one 
teaching institution or the other) to express her anguish at the 
deplorable standard of the text-books that were being 
prescribed for use in the various universities. She wanted to 
produce a new text-book and she appealed to each student to 
prepare one section each, as assigned by her. 

Dr. Sharma, who had accepted the IKSV Vice- 
Chancellor’s post with enthusiasm, entertained hopes of 
improving the academic standards at the university. 
Unfortunately, due to some unforeseen turn of events, she 
suddenly lost interest and became very detached in her 
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relationship with the university. It was at this time that she was 
appoineted as a member of the commission appointed by the 
Government of India to go into the working of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, the Lalit Kala Akademi, the Sahitya Akademi 
and the National School of Drama. This assignment brought 
her close to the late P.N. Haksar, chairman of the commission, 
and she developed a very high regard for him. Her association 
with him continued even after the completion of the 
commission’s work. She also got into serious academic work, 
writing papers, articles and books for the Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Arts (IGNCA). She held Dr. Kapila 
Vatsyayan, Director of the IGNCA, in high esteem and as a 
role model. The two remained in close contact with each other 
from this period on. 

With her increasing involvement with the academic work 
of IGNCA, Dr. Sharma seemed to return to her early days as a 
research scholar and became totally immersed in reading and 
writing. She returned to Benaras and settled down in a house 
just by the side of the BHU campus. She organised a mini 
research centre called Amnaya, with strong support from her 
sister Dr. Urmila Sharma (a great Sanskrit scholar who has 
specialised in Advaita Vedanta and grammar and who has for 
the most part lived with her) as well as from Dr. Niharika Lai, 
a research assistant. She also constantly sought advise from the 
great scholar. Dr. Vidya Niwas Mishra, of Varanasi and 
undertook many a small project in association with him. Her 
house became a gurukula, with teaching and research work 
going on all day and with a stream of students and scholars 
from India and abroad visiting her and some even staying 
there. Dr. Allyn Miner (USA), N. Mokham Sing (The 
Netherlands) and Mirjana Simundza (USA) were among the 
many who benefited from the text-reading sessions. 

From here, she wrote for IGNCA scholarly notes on some 
terms which were included in the various volumes of its 
Kaldtattva Kosa. She edited and translated Matanga’s 
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Brhaddefi, with the assistance of Dr. Anil Behari Beohar who 
had prepared his doctoral dissertation on this work. The book, 
in two volumes, was published by the IGNCA. Dr. Sharma had 
planned to write a critique to be included in the third volume. 
She also re-edited the book called Thirty Songs from The 
Punjab and Kashmir for which staff notation had been 
prepared by Ratan Devi with the collaboration of Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. She was also in the process of editing the text 
on music in Sanskrit— Nanyadeva’s Bharata-Bhasya—which is 
scheduled to be published by the IGNCA. 

Dr. Sharma also undertook, some of them for associates 
from other organisations, the documentation of many artists 
and art-forms—the famous dancer Nataraja Ramakrishna, 
Manikyamma’s abhinaya for Adhyatma Ramayana; the 
abhinaya of the Chakyar-s for Koodiyattam plays; and a 
Harikatha presentation in Sanskrit by Umamaheshwari of 
Andhra. She also organised seminars to commemorate the birth 
centenaries of Thakur Jaideva Singh and Pandit Omkarnath 
Thakur, and, in anticipation of the celebrations of these events, 
she collaborated with Sruti magazine in developing the 
materials for the special features published on these 
personalities. She became serious in investigating and 
unearthing the musicological contribution that had taken place 
in the period 1800 to 1930. (Although the recent past, the 
period seemed to be quite dark.) The Thakur Jaideva Singh 
centenary seminar was devoted to this period and scholars 
threw light on contributions in various languages. The 
proceedings have been taken up for publication by the SNA. 

Around 1994, Dr. Sharma was appointed Vice-Chairman 
of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. Apart from advising and 
assisting the Akademi in its documentation activities, she 
organised three important seminars on areas that had been close 
to her heart-Sarangadeva’s Sangeeta Ratnakara (1994); 
Matanga’s Brihaddesi (1995); and Rasa in the Arts (1997). The 
proceedings of the first seminar, as edited by her, were 
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published in 1998; at her death, she was working on the 
proceedings of the other two. These three seminars could be said 
to stand out as models in terms of conception, design and 
implementation. She was perhaps the first academically active 
Vice-Chairman of the SNA, and involved as she was in all 
aspects of the Akademi’s work programme, she was the source 
of great strength to its Secretary, Usha Malik, and her successor 
incumbent Sharbari Mukherjee. Her excellent rapport with 
artists was also a great asset to the Akademi. 

As indicated in the beginning, this article has focussed 
not on Dr. Sharma’s personality but on her career and 
accomplishments which paralleled—and contributed to—the 
cultural map of the country. Musicological research employs a 
variety of tolls. Dr. Sharma, to start with, gave a fillip to the 
research on music based on Sanskrit texts. There were others 
who had only contempt for Sanskrit studies and prided 
themselves on their reliance on texts in Urdu and Persian and 
the regional languaes; some others who concentrated on the 
period of the British rule; and quite a few, armed with 
microphones and tape-recorders, concentrated on making field 
recordings and their subsequent analysis. But, ironically, none 
of them could resist being drawn towards Dr. Sharma, who 
came to symbolise the ultimate in musicological research and 
whose fundamental aim was to develop the ability to think on 
the abstract and conceptual levels. 

I may have, without intention and certainly without 
malice, omitted references to a number of persons, events and 
achievements; perhaps I have also got some facts mixed up. I 
do hope all those who notice these lapses will be provoked to 
supply the missing information—or corrections needed—so that 
this record may be more complete. 

Head of the Department of Indian Music, 
Unversity of Madras, 
who was a student of Dr. Prem Lata Sharma. 










The Other Persona 


While Dr. Prem Lata Sharma is known as a musicologist, 
scholar, composer and academician, those who have studied 
with her or spent some time with her, especially during her 
days as the Head of the Department of Musicology at BHU, 
would be familiar with the homely householder that she was. 
‘New E-5\ the staff quarters of BHU where she lived for more 
than 30 years, was a bungalow with living rooms in two floors, 
a big courtyard, a backyard, and large spaces on the side and 
front. Her mother and her sister, Dr. Urmila Sharma, 
lived with her. There were a number of cows and calves also in 
the compound who were taken care of as the main family 
members. 

Dr. Sharma was an early riser and, after pooja, she would 
spend quite some time attending to the cows before going on to 
prepare breakfast. She would then meet visitors or take classes at 
home which used to be a common feature during vacation periods 
and weekends. (During vacation there would be classes in the 
afternoon too.) She would then turn to additional tasks in the 
kitchen, like churning butter, and cutting vegetables and then get 
down to preparing lunch. After lunch, by about one o’clock in the 
afternoon, she would be in the Department, which was about a 
kilometre and a half from her house. Till about 6.00 or 6.30 in the 
evening, she would take classes and do administrative work non¬ 
stop. She would usually walk back home, quite often 
accompanied by students and friends. Back home she would 
prepare dinner. These chores apart, she would personally attend 
to all the other related household work, like getting provisions 
and preparing pickles for the year. She was thus as much a 
householder as she was a career woman. In between her house 
work, she would utilise very possible opportunity to read the 
printer-proofs of the publications under preparation. 
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Dr. Sharma’s hospitality extended outside the house too. 
Everyday, she would carry a can full of buttermilk for the staff 
and students in the Department. Buttermilk provided a 
welcome break during the tough sessions with the Sanskrit 
texts. The tea session, of course, would be over before her 
arrival; she herself never took tea. And I cannot forget the 
affection with which she would send lunch every day for me 
and my wife when we had come down to BHU for a two-month 
stay to complete the Ph.D. thesis. And what I have to say for 
myself would be the voice of numerous other students too. 

Many students lived with her in the house, sharing the 
house work. In the post-retirement days, her enthusiasm was 
even greater. She had moved into a house just outside the 
campus. Whenever there was a seminar organised by her in 
Benaras, she would invite all the participants to her house for a 
dinner, prepared by her with assistance from others. Whenever 
there was documenting of art-forms to be done, the artists 
normally stayed in her house. Thus Dr. Sharma never for a 
second in her life considered her householder role a burden or 
a source of interference in academic work. She enjoyed it and 
at the same time never held back any work, academic or 
administrative. 

Strange 

In her professional career at the Banaras Hindu 
University, although Dr. Sharma had become a Reader in 1957 
and had officiated as the Principal, Head of a Department and 
even as the Dean of the Faculty, strangely she got elevated to 
the position of a Professor only in the early eighties. It was 
also a strange turn of events that one of the experts in the 
committee that selected Dr. Sharma as Professor was Prof. 
Seetha, Head of the Department of Indian Music, University 
of Madras, for whose Ph.D. dissertation Dr. Sharma had been 
one of the examiners. 


N. Ramanathan 




























Without Beginning Or End 


N. PATTABHI RAMAN 

I don’t know when or where I first became acquainted 
with Dr. Prem Lata Sharma. I can’t really remember, but 
perhaps it was at a meeting convened by the Department of 
Culture of the Ministry of Human Resource Development to 
discuss the outlines of a national cultural policy; or perhaps it 
was earlier at a national conference on music and dance 
convened in Calcutta by the Sangeet Research Academy. It 
does not matter when or where. To me, more important is the 
fact that I did get acquainted with her and that this 
acquanitance grew into something less ephemeral, something 
enduring, though I would hesitate to label this relationship as 
friendship despite the mutual affection that came to mark it. 

Prem Lataji was a scholar and a lady, to adapt the 
American expression used to describe a man of similar 
accomplishments and mien as ‘a scholar and a gentleman’. Her 
great scholarship has been detailed elsewhere. Equally 
important was the fact that she was deeply involved in many 
projects with many different people, underscoring her capacity 
to put aside prejudices, if any. She did not flaunt her deep 
knowledge of many subjects but neither did she hoard it like a 
miser. She shared her knowledge and insights with others and, 
while she did so in a manner that revealed her humility was as 
deep as her scholarship was great, she was assertive without 
being arrogant, gentle yet persuasive. 

These attributes were fully on display when she 
participated in a seminar on Hindustani and Carnatic music 
which the Sruti Foundation conducted outside New Delhi in 
1994 with a view to establishing the similarities and 
differences between the two systems. The seminar spanned 
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eight days and it was a treat to watch her and listen to her 
illuminating different aspects or offering explications of 
difficult points. She did not arrogate to herself the role of a 
teacher; nonetheless it was a learning experience to the others 
participating in the discussions. 

I had other occasions to interface with her. I sought her help 
when we decided to develop and publish a special feture on 
Thakur Jaideva Singh, the great musicologist and savant, in 
connection with his birth centenary. She reviewed the outline we 
had prepared and helped us select the right people to write about 
the different facets to Thakur Sahib’s career and 
accomplishments. She herself wrote a piece in which, amidst 
deserved praise of two books authored by Thakur Sahib, she was 
mildly critical of him in saying that he was not as effective in 
writing about music as he was in talking about it. She was 
objective and fair as a true scholar should be. Yet, such is the 
belief in our country that we should not be even remotely critical 
when paying tribute either to the living or to the dead, that 
members of Thakur Sahib’s family turned their collective face 
away from us. The only saving grace was that their ire was 
apparently directed more at Sruti then at the author of the article. 

Prem Lataji had deep appreciation and respect for Sruti and 
its reach. She demonstrated this when she requested us to publish 
a special feature on Pandit Omkamath Thakur in connection with 
the celebration of his birth centenary. In the event, she helped us 
not only by writing an article herself but also by identifying 
possible sources of information and other articles. We went 
beyond her list and requested—and secured—an article from a 
dispassionate and possible a slightly critical source, but she did 
not mind it at all. She was a true scholar indeed. 

There was another occasion which gave room to her to be 
irritated with me. I was participating in a meeting at the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi during which I more than revealed my 
reluctance to go along with a sugestion made by her. She must 
have been sorely disappointed but presumably she saw my 
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objection was rooted in a strict interpretation of the terms of 
reference of the group in the meeting of which we were 
participating. Neither then nor later did she show any 
displeasure towards me. 

I was privileged to have Prem Lataji and her scholar-sister 
Urmilaji over for tea at Alapana on one occasion. It is a part of 
the memory of her I particularly cherish, though I have had the 
pleasure of her company at lunches and dinners during one 
seminar or another and especially during the seminar on 
Hindustani and Camatic music systems organised by the Sruti 
Foundation. I remember that, during the seminar organised by 
us, she had brought some home-made preparations which she 
said were good for health and insisted that I share them with her. 

I last met Prem Lataji at an international seminar on the 
teaching of Indian music held in Mumbai, April 1998. It was a 
warming experience to see her again. She spoke on the subject 
with the authority of experience and offered many deep 
insights into the problems in attracting committed research 
students. 

Most recently, I had requested her to participate in the 
function at which the Sruti Foundation was planning to award the 
1998 E. Krishna Iyer Medal to Kalanidhi Narayanan, on the day 
she would be inaugurating the Natya Kala Conference of Sri 
Krishna Gana Sabha. I was expecting her merely to send a letter 
of acceptance; instead , she telephoned me from Benaras and told 
me how she was looking forward to her participation in the event. 
I was deeply touched by the honey of affection in her voice. 

The taste of that honey still lingers, along with memories of 
many other moments and events. It was my privilege to know this 
lady of deep learning and exquisite grace not only as Dr. Prem 
Lata Sharma, the scholar,but as Prem Lataji, the Behenji, as well. 
The memories are so strong and vivid that I feel the relationship 
between the great lady and me has survived her death. 

* 









Behenji 


HARRIOTE HURIE 

If a beautiful tapestry has a golden thread woven through 
its design, it is curious and sometimes difficult to trace its 
path. So has it been for me as I reflect on the period of my life 
in which Behenji has both blessed and influenced me. 

Dr. Lalmani Misra gave me three gifts in 1971: he made it 
possible for me to study vocal music in Banaras, lent me a 
tanpura, and best of all, sent me to Behenji to enroll in her own 
research/translation projects, teaching in the Musicology 
department and advising and assisting a number of visiting 
Sanskrit scholars. All these on-going commitments and the 
sudden eruption of the Bangladesh war did not hinder Behenji or 
diminish the warmth of her welcome to me and my husband. 

During those first two years, I received, not only an 
excellent introduction to Hindustani and Kamatak music, but 
also some basic elements of the Sanskrit language by learning 
a few shlokas. Since there were blackouts during the war, our 
classes were held in the morning at Behenji’s home. One of the 
highlights of each class was a taste of something freshly 
prepared. Behenji often joked with me that I liked analyzing 
the spices and means of preparing each dish as much as 
learning and analysing Hindustani music. 

In 1976, I returned to Banaras for a four month visit. 
Behenji invited me to stay with her, her sister Urmila, and her 
mother. I felt fortunate, indeed. She and Urmila agreed to 
speak only Hindi to me and teach me orally, while doing other 
household tasks. Behenji invited me to audit the M. 
Musicology classes in addition to private vocal lessons with 
M. V. Thakar. I was delighted. 

Much to my surprise, we received notification from the 
Fulbright Foundation that I was awarded the grant. Behenji and 
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I went to Delhi, and she facilitated the acquisition from the 
Indian government of a student visa by making me an official 
registered MA student in the two-year musicology program. 

As I learned about the history and theory of music in the 
Diploma course, I wondered what the Gurukul tradition must 
have been like. The six months that I lived with Behenji, 
Urmila, and another musicology student, Usha, I felt as if I was 
in the Gurukul. Behenji’s generosity to have me live, study and 
travel with her, created the exceptional opportunity for me to 
experience the powerful synthesis of music, language, and 
culture. My learning and experiences during that time have 
shaped me as a musician, a scholar, and a person. One of the 
most obvious long term benefits was Behenji’s and Urmila’s 
tireless efforts to teach me Hindi. As a blind student, I did not 
have access to Hindi textbooks. This meant that all my learning 
was done through conversation. This tool alone, made possible 
the depth and thoroughness of my interviews and research. 

Even though the Bangladesh War was in progress and I 
happened to be blind, Behenji took me on and we had morning 
classes at her home. From the beginning, I was struck by how 
she embodied hospitality and intellectual dialogue. I had 
already been cooking Indian food for several years and every 
lesson with her was accompanied by a delicious snack but with 
its historical or musical background. I remember vividly when 
she gave me a taste of amla fruit preserved in sugar syrup. I was 
astonished at all the tastes therein contained, but more amazed 
by how she used the amla fruit to guide me to an understanding 
of the theory of rasa. This was only the beginning of my good 
fortune. Under her generous tutelage, I completed my Master’s 
in Musicology in 1978 and during that period I lived for six 
months with Behenji and her sister Urmilaji. I credit to dear 
Behenji my Hindi fluency, my rudimentary knowledge of 
Sanskrit, my understanding and appreciation of the 
development of music and music theory in India, and my delight 
in both eating and preparing Indian food. She opened many 
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many doors for me even before I could articulate my questions. I 
feel specially blessed that I can still hear her voice and laughter 
in my mind. I imagine her saying to me: “Harriotte, it is simply 
another form of Anahata, isn’t it?” 

I miss her greatly, and yet she lives in me and my 
teaching, performing, and loving Indian music. Bless you 
Behenji! 

Behenji, though a serious scholar, also had a keen sense 
of humour which bubbled up like a spring at just the right 
moments. We laughed often and hard about the minor 
tribulations of ourselves and others. Once I was taken quite ill 
with a cold and fever. Bahenji heated mustard oil with methi 
seeds, and she vigorously rubbed the warm oil on my feet and 
wrapped them in cloth. Within moments the terrible congestion 
cleared up, and I could breathe again. I was unspeakably 
moved by her tender care and recognised that I was no longer a 
visitor but a disciple. 

When I returned to Banaras in October 1989, with my 
husband, Eric Ranvig, and my four year-old son, Keeler 
Asheesh, Behenji and Urmila welcomed me, and us, home. 
This two year period was not only meant for my research on 
rare vocal compositions performed in Khyal but also for 
adopting an Indian daughter. It proved to be a very tough and 
long process in which Behenji did much to support us. She 
listened to our stories of struggle to get little Maya Bhairavi’s 
court case for guardianship done, and when things looked 
utterly hopeless nearly eleven months after little Maya baby, 
was in our arms, Behenji took us to a well-known Marathi 
Astrologer. On his recommendations, Behenji arranged for a 
Vedic Puja at the Vishwanath Mandir. From that point on, our 
difficulties began to soften. Seven months later we were able 
to return to the U.S. 

Neither Behenji nor I were regular in our 
correspondence, but it never seemed to hinder our connection. 
I was delighted when she had a phone installed. Whenever I 
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called and spoke with her or Urmila, it was as if no time had 
passed. 

In 1997, I returned to Banaras to interview a number of 
blind musicians. I was regretful that this meant I needed to 
travel quite a bit. I did visit with Behenji, and she had had 
some serious health problems, but that seemed scarcely to 
effect her hospitality, her scholarly work or her warm welcome 
to me. I had known of her health problems and had been quite 
worried. It was such a gift to be with her again. Once we 
shared the joy of meeting again she asked me what I needed, 
and before I knew it, there was a stack of five kilos of 
important books and publications on my lap. When I told her 
that I was in search of a book with the one thousand names of 
Vishnu to give a kind friend, suddenly she had that in her hand 
and gave it to me, as well. 

I had dreamed of working with Behenji this spring (1999) 
on my doctoral research. 

When I or anyone loves another deeply, there is a curious 
way that we feel that this individual may live as long as I do. I 
had prayed and hoped to see her once again. When I came to 
Banaras in March 1999—thanks to the dedicated, intense work 
of the Dhwani conference preparation by Behenji’s sister Dr. 
Urmila Sharma—I felt Behenji’s presence and blessing through 
the music, the papers being read and the affectionate and lively 
discussions which took place during the three-day conference. 
Behenji had planned this conference long in advance, and the 
shock of losing her in December 1998, would have had the 
friends and colleagues cancel it but for the steadfast work and 
encouragement of Urmila. Jnana Pravaha arranged it. 

Dear Behenji, 

Bless me with your generosity, your humor, and tenacity 
to complete each task and challenge I take on. 

Your devoted disciple and friend, 

Harriotte Hurie Ranvig (U.S.A.) 













Like A Mother At The Akademi 

LEELA VENKATARAMAN 

Dr. Prem Lata Sharma, Vice-Chairman of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and its Acting Chairman at the time of her 
death, represented a rare combination of incisive scholarship 
and great human qualities. She never sought the perquisites of 
office, nor entertained the notion that her official position gave 
her a special aura. It was through her qualities of head and 
heart that she earned the love and respect of all who worked 
with her or came into contact with her at the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. She had the unique ability of making even those 
known for taking up adversarial positions against each other, 
work together with dedication for a common cause. Some of 
the reactions voiced by officials of the Akademi, after they 
heard about her demise, were: • “With her I felt protected and 
safe. Now I feel very vulnerable.” • “My right hand is gone. 
All the plans for the Akademi’s future are now in limbo.” • 
“Now we have no Maabaap.” The corridors of the Akademi s 
office at Rabindra Bhavan were abuzz with genuine 
expressions of grievous loss. 

For one who could deliberate for days on the Sangeeta 
Ratnakara alone, learning sat lightly on her. As far removed 
from intellectual arrogance as one could imagine, she could 
interact with people of various levels. At discussions, she 
would listen quietly, making herself virtually invisible, till she 
was called upon to offer her comments—at which point she 
would invariably come out with a fresh and illuminating angle, 
reflecting her depth of learning and ability to look at a subject 
in its totality. And whenever she made a point, her approach 
was always analytical, never pontificatory. 

In the short time that I came to know her in her capacity 
as the Vice Chairman of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, I always 
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noticed, in any exchange, an open mind and a willingness to be 
convinced to a viewpoint different from the one she held. Ever 
wanting to be informed on matters outside her own areas of 
specialisation, she would accept the judgement of people who 
were by no means on the same level of scholarship as herself, 
but known to be informed on certain matters. Here was a 
humility which was unusual in one so well read. 

I still recollect, in fairly vivid detail, her participation in 
the Natya Kala Conference at Sri Krishna Gana Sabha two 
years ago. She remarked on the opening day how, even with 
the progress we claim to have made, our thinking was 
shrinking into narrow horizons, when seen against the 
backdrop of our ancient thinkers who never missed looking at 
a subject in the larger pan-Indian dimension. I would be 
inclined to think of Dr. Prem Lata Sharma as a very traditional 
woman with a modem mind. There was nothing fossilised 
about her thinking which always had the good sense to temper 
textual reference with the experience of practice. No wonder 
that Dr. Kapila Vastyayan and Dr. Sumati Mutatkar, in their 
respective references to her during the condolence meeting at 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi, said that Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 
provided the vital link between sastra and prayoga, theory and 
practice. 

A strong sense of participation was a very vital part of 
Dr. Sharma’s make-up, and in every event hosted by the 
Akademi, she became an involved participant, concerned about 
every aspect of organisation and performance. I had a 
confirming glimpse of her deep sense of commitment as an 
official of the Akademi, during the Nrtya Parva Festival 
mounted on 23-30 November 1998 at the Rabindra Mandap 
auditorium in Bhubaneswar, just a few days prior to her 
demise. She was not in the best of health, but she sat through 
the lecdem sessions (10 am to 3 pm) on the music of Odissi 
dance and the evening performances (6 pm to 9.30 pm). All the 
time she was deeply involved as well. She dismissed outright 
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any suggestion she might go shopping or sightseeing, I have 
come for the purpose of this Nrtya Parva and I mean to take in 
every bit of what happens”, she said to me and added: “I have 
never been one to try and convert official events into 
sightseeing opportunities.” In fact, in our exchanges which 
were not too many, the one point which seemed to rouse her ire 
was the issue of anyone using an official position for personal 

gain. 

Dr. Prem Lata Sharma’s easy accessibility made her an 
ideal target for the ever-enlarging tribe of journalists who 
wanted the ubiquitous ‘few words’ with her. Never impatient, 
she invariably obliged, in her direct and no nonsense fashion. 
Every time one entered her room in Bhubaneswar, it was to see 
her plying a former student, or a member of the Akademi staff, 
with sweets and savouries prepared lovingly by her own hand 
and brought all the way from Benaras. This intense concern for 
the welfare of the staff was one of her most lovable aspects. 

It was fascinating to see the one-to-one relationship she 
had with every Sangeet Natak Akademi functionary reporting 
to her or asking her opinion on various matters. 

I saw too a childlike delight in her greeting of old 
students who came to see her. Even while waiting for the 
Doordarshan team to arrive, clad in an Orissa saree as 
requested by the producer, there was an infectious enthusiasm, 
something she brought to bear on all her work. 

But none of this meant a pliable individual. Dr Prem Lata 
Sharma knew her own mind , and there were no half way 
measures when it came to expressing herself on her assessment 
of a situation. Clarity characterised her comments. An example 
was provided in the recent lecture-demonstration sessions on 
Odissi music for dance, when in her concluding remarks, she 
hit the nail on the head by saying that the reason for the 
dilution of Odissi music lay in the state not giving to music its 
due space. For some time now, critics have been exercised 
about Hindustani and Carnatic influences creeping into music 
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for Odissi dance, which they believe is diluting the regional 
flavour and making for a hybrid art-form. Having been treated 
to several streams ot traditional music in Orissa, Dr. Prem Lata 
felt that the problem lay in the composition-based and 
structured ‘nibaddha’ nature of Odissi music, with the 
‘anibaddha’ or improvisatory elements having not developed at 
all. Any composition-based music can only appeal to limited 
audiences which understand the poetic beauty of the language, 
whereas Odissi dance had managed to acquire global fame. 
The suddenly burgeoning dance had to borrow for its abstract 
part from Hindustani and to a lesser extent from the Carnatic 
systems, because the comparatively undeveloped raga 
delineation and sargam in Odissi did not provide the ready 
material to go with abstract dance. Word-oriented music was 
all right for abhinaya, which was only part of the total dance 
structure. 

The fault lay in sufficient platforms not being developed 
for the singing of concert music, for the raga got its full stature 
from constant singing and not from mere detailing of arohana 
and avarohana. “Music grows through usage and not from 
texts.” These were her wise words to musicologists who are 
delving into the old texts and trying to reconstruct old ragas, 
each according to his interpretation. The way out of the 
peculiar situation today is for music to become an art-form 
which lives on its own strength. For this to occur, it is 
imperative to find platforms for the solo singer. Unlike other 
places in India which have found a substitute support system 
for music after the dwindling of princely support from royal 
houses, in Orissa proper alternative patronage systems have 
not been evolved or established. Unless the vocalist has 
frequent performance opportunities for developing the abstract 
unstructured side of the music, Odissi music will be enjoyed 
by only the people of Orissa. For example, whatever Kathak or 
Bharatanatyam may adopt in terms of music, cannot affect the 
Hindustani or the Carnatic music systems. Similarly a strong 
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base for Odissi music will make its fortunes independent of the 
dance. The solution lies in your hands, she said, adding that the 
Akademi with its limitations, could only provide ‘marga 
darsana’ and little else. 

The simple directness of Dr. Sharma’s words was 
respected. As the head of an organisation which had 
undertaken a great deal of work in Orissan art through the 
Chhau programme (which has yielded a young generation of 
fine performers), an all India ‘Young Dancers’ Festival of 
Odissi and now the Nrtya Parva for senior Odissi exponents 
from all over the country, Prem Lata Sharma was looked upon 
with a respect and warmth. No wonder that persons like Dhiren 
Patnaik, who have been so much a part of the performing arts 
scene in Orissa, have taken Dr. Sharma’s death as a very 
personal loss. 

As an art administrator, scholar and woman of very 
loving nature. Dr. Sharma will be missed by all who have had 
the opportunity of coming into contact with her. 

Sruti critic based in New Delhi 
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Prof. Premlata Sharma 

(10th May 1927- 5th Dec. 1998) 


Perfect disciple of Prof. PL. Vaidya, Pt. Omkarnath Thakur, Pt. Mahadev 
Shastri, M.M. Pt. Gopinath Kaviraj, Prof. V.S. Agrawal and Pt. Hajari Prasad Dwivedi, 
Pt. BrahmadattaJijnasu, Pt. T.V. RamachandraDixitar. 

Born in Punjab, graduated from Delhi, post-graduated in Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Shastracharya (Sanskrit Sahitya) obtained Doctorate in Sanskrit - all from Banaras 
Hindu University. Received advanced training in Vocal Music, specialised in 
Dhrupad and in composing music for various purposes reconstructed ancient 
musical forms in the context of Sanskrit Drama, specialised in textual criticism and 
editing, translating Sanskrit, Bengali to Hindi, English. Renowned scholar of 
Musicology, Sanskrit, Aesthetics, Hindi, Philosophy. Well versed in eight 
languages— Indian and foreign. Professor and Head of the Deptt. of Musicology 
at Banaras Hindu University, Emeritus Prof. B.H.U., Vice Chancellor of Indira Kala 
Sangeet Vishvavidyalaya, Khairagarh (1985-88), Chairman of U.P Sangita Natak 
Akademi (1983-86), Fellow and Vice Chairman of Sangita Natak Akademi, New 
Delhi (1992,94-98), Memberof U.G.C. Panel on History of Art & Fine Arts (1986- 
98), Managing Society, National School of Drama, New Delhi, (1978-82), Advisory 
Committee for Sanskrit, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi (1979-84) etc., Fulbright 
Fellow, convened and organised many national and international Seminars. 

Author of several noted publications, mainly critical editions of Rasavilasa 
(1952), Sangitaraja (1963), Chitrakavyakoutukam (with translation in Hindi and 
preface in Sanskrit (1965), Sahasarasa (1972), Ekalingamahatmya (1976), 
Brihaddeshi (with English translation and notes, Vol. I [1992], Vol. II [1994]) 
Bhaktirasamritasindhu (with translation and notes in Hindi) Vol.I (1998). 

Translated many notable works in Hindi from Sanskrit and Bengali as 
Japasutram Vol. I (1966), Vol. 11(19 92). Edited- Research Journals—Nada-Rupa 
(1960-61) Dhrupad Annual (1986-95). 

Prof. Sharma was widely acclaimed to have done pioneering work in 
initiating and establishing the serious study in the textual tradition of Indian Music 
and Aesthetics (specially in Sanskrit). 








